


Flakes shows itself very early 

inlife. And the littlest mem- 
ber of the household is the most clam- 
orous of demand! 

It’s a grand way to get youngsters 
to take plenty of good top milk. And 
the tender golden flakes have just 
the crisp consistency for little teeth 


to crunch. 
Then too there is the 
WAXTITE package 
that keeps the fresh, 
good flavor in—and all 
other flavors out. e ® 


Weng) OMETIMES the liking for 
| | Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 


Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


When mother says ‘‘Corn Flakes’’ she 
means Kellogg’s—and not one of the three 
hundred or more imitations and substitutes. 


ply refusing to eat 
flakes that are taste- 
less and tough. 
Remember, please, 
that you don’t know Corn 
Flakes unless you know 
Kellogg's — the original 
Toasted Corn Flakes — 
their goodness insured by 





our responsibility to over 
a million homes. 
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FAIRY SOAP 


FYo Co Mmm 0) (<e-T10) com CoMmmn Coy] (<1 amr oe MM o}-1 de PN Ls 
purity and whiteness, its rich, free lather, 
its refreshing cleansing quality, tell of 
choicest materials and the utmost skill and 
care in making. 


FAIRY SOAP costs but 5c. You cannot 


find a purer soap at any price. 
The oval floating cake fits the hand. 


THE NK. FAIRBANK company: 


“Have You a Little Fairy 
in Your Home?” 
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KEEP THESE MEN! 


“It Would Be Hard to Replace Them 


* 


he 


Because a Have Special Training” 





JHE N} 1 ployer cut down 
the pa ey nag ong 
men "that gO ‘His neer will 

ooner or later go down he e pay-roll 
list on which your : ~ Are 
you one of the m whom |] ill hold ? 


If you are not LCS. soslning will 
keep you on the pay roll. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
under what conditions you work, the 
I. C. S. will bring to you in your spare 
time, at a small cost, the kind of 
training that the employer values— 
the training that will qualify you for 
a more congenial position—the train=- 
ing that means advancement 
and a larger salary. 


You can get this training. Mark and mail the 


coupon. We will tell you how thousands situated 
just as you are have risen to positions of trust and 
responsibility through I. C. S. training. 


Make your employer say ‘‘ Keep That Man” when 


he reaches your name. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL GORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. | 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


[JE LECTRICAL ENGINEFRING SALESMANSHIP 

| jElectrie Lighting & Railways ADVERTISING 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 

| |MECHANICALENGINEERING 

| {Mechanical Drafti ting 
Gas Engines 

CIVIL ENGINEERING | |Designing 

| |Surveying and Mapping [| BCOKKEEPING 

MINE FOREMAN AND SUPT. |_| | )Stenography and Typewriting 


|_|Show Card Writing ! 
|_JSTATIONARY ENGINEERING | |Higher Accounting | 


[_|Lettering and Sign Painting 
| ILLUSTRATING 


| JARCHITECTURE [| Commercial Law 

[_ [Building Contractor | ]600D ENGLISH FOR EV’YONE 
|Archite ctura! Drafting Teachers Leeied 
Concrete Engineering [JEn glish Branche 
_jStructural Engineering ety IL SERV ICE. 

Tet UMBING AND HEATING | | AGRICULTURE 

_JAUTO RUNNING _|POULTRY 

| JMotor Boat Running Chemistry 


Spanish 
German 
|French 
Italian 








Name — 


PresentOccupation : eaiaiog 


Street and No. 3 _ 





City State__. 


Seemann | 


SU NSET 


of alfalfa by the dairymen of this section, although 
alfalfa can be and is raised profitably. The tem- 
perature is seldom below freezing throughout the 
winter months, except in the higher altitudes, and 
the summer months are never excessively hot. 


Opportunities in the Escalante Valley 


Q. Will you please tell me the nearest town of 
1500 population to Escalante valley, Arizona, and 
what railroad is it on? Are there homesteads there 








We v) 

B.. 3 cK PO, i» ( 

A. The Escalante valley lies chiefly in south 
western Utah and southeastern Nevac yn] A very 
small portion of the valley extending into Arizor 
here are two or three smal! villages in the valley 
the largest probably being Lund, Utah the north 
end of the valley rhis valley is re ed by the 
San Pedro. Los Angeles & Salt Lake railroad 

There are many tl nds of act n the | 
vailable for homesteadn cording repor 
it the Arizo Sale xperime! bar ! 1 
report » states tl cw a | ppl tror 
pumping, and there is no record of rrigation 
projects of any great size that are furnishing a 
gravity supply. Many of the farmers, especially 
near the mountains, are growing gral ind potatoes 
very successfully, with so-called = dry-farming 
methods. 


Che climatic conditions will permit of the growing 
of all kinds of deciduous fruits, small grains, pota- 
toes, alfalfa and other legumes, with case. 

rhere are spots more or less affected by alkali 
in the soil, which should be kept in mind by the 
prospec tive settler, but there are thousands of acres 
of excellent soil that may be taken up in this 


section. 
Cheap Land in the Mojave Desert 


Q. Can you tell me if there are opportunities for 
the homeseeker in the western part of Kern county, 
California? I have been told that there is oppor- 
tunity for one to take a homestead and develop it 
for but a small fraction of the cost of buying an 
improved place in the more thickly settled parts. 
Near Cinco, not far from Mojave, is the place that 
was mentioned. Can you tell me as to the climate 
and chance for water? Also if my information is 
correct.—C. A. S., Tacoma, WAsH. 

A. Cinco, Kern county, California, is located in the 
eastern portion of the county, in the Owens River 
valley, on the Nevada & California railroad, with 
the general climatic conditions of that valley, a 
semi-arid section. Wells have been successfully 
sunk by homesteaders in this district, water being 
obtained at varying depths from 20 to 300 feet, 
although the majority of wells are from 200 to 300 
feet, with a fair flow of water. As in many other 
sections of Mojave desert, the presence of water is 
followed by the production of various crops. Melons 
are successfully grown and alfalfa, apples and pears 
are some of the products raised by the Cinco 
farmers. 

There is a large amount of so-called desert land 
around Cinco that can be purchased at low prices, 
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Cool in summer—warm in winter 
The General Says: 

Neither the hot winds of summer nor the cold blasts of winter 

can penetrate our roofing or wall board. Roofs covered with wood 

shingles, slate, or tile, need one or more layers of our insulating 

materials under them to keep the building cool in summer and 

warm in winter. 


The use of wall board as an improvement over !»*' > and olo-ter ie + an vat ’ ine ® non 
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Cortein-tond 


Roofing-Board 


Certain teed! f I t! t | t 1 thu 


I Certain teed dealer in ir | ity who will be pleased 


Ganceul Roofing Manufacturing Company 


New York City Chicago Philadelphia : St. Louis Boston Cleveland 
ittsburgh Detroit San Francisco Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Kansas City Seattle Atlanta Houston London Hamburg Sydney 
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For General Play 
“Air-Cushion” Finish defies sea air, lake “Bicycle” are long lasting cards at a 
air and all moist atmospheres. No sticky popular price. Outwear many times 
cards, no misdeals with Congress. T$-]0) ae) cards costing more. 
Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes YEARLY Ivory or Air-Cushion Fi —— e 
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The Ke eley Treatment 


TAKES AWAY THE 
APPETITE FOR DRUGS OR DRINK 


Drunkenness and drug using are nervous diseases. Our scientific treatment restores nerve cells to 


original unpoisoned conditions—does not nauseate. No inconvenience experienced in discontinuing 
the use of our remedies. Half a million successfully treated in thirty-five years. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Biloxi, Miss. Columbus, Ohio Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. Dwight, Ill. Oklahoma City, Okla. Waukesha, Wis. 

San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. Marien, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Man. 

Jacksonville, Fla. Plainfield, Ind. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Guatemala City, Guat. 

Grand Rapids. Mich. Crab Orchard, Kye Omaha, Neb., Cor. 25th and Cass Sts. Mexico City, Mexico 
733-35 Ottawa Ave. N. We Portland, Maine Salt Lake City, Utah London, England 
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but the prospective settler must bear in mind that 

development is costly and the pioneering far from 

A split of pastime. One who would conquer the desert must 

endure its inconveniences. A well developed ranch 

hile Rock will surely bring its owner a handsome reward and 

the hardships are forgotten in the triumph of success. 

anda Write to Mr. T. F. Burke, Secretary of the Kern 

dash of lemon County Board of Trade, Bakersfield, for more 

, definite information. For information concerning 

PMildiye Fei al land subject to entry in this district, write to the 
United States Land Office, Visalia, California. 


Corning, Tehama County, Cal. 


Q. Would Corning, Tehama county, Cal., be a 
good place to settle and make a good living, say on 
ten or twenty acres? What is the land good for and 
what fruits bring best results? What should a man 
pay for a twenty-acre piece within a mile of the 
town and what is the nature of the soil within that 
radius of the town? Would lots in the town be a 
good purchase at the present time?—E. T. E., Ort 
Cr, aA. 

(SHEE wath A. Within the distance from Corning that you 
— ee mention there is both good and poor land. In the 


Insure good sleep and good health by taking on your eine ge Cream ; é 
camping trip first place, you must have no doubt about the qual- 


“PERFECTION” Pneumatic ity of the piece you buy. You must then prepare 


Mattress with Slee ing Bag for irrigation, as the dry summer in that locality 
“PB rR RR ee oe leaorvions lasts too long for successful fruit-growing. The 


to dampness. Easily inflated. When deflated rolls to rootlets can only take up their nutriment in liquid 
a small light bundle. Lasts indefinitely. . Splendid form and for this purpose it is necessary that the 
| for home, or camping, motoring or yachting trips. x : . a 
} Write now for illustrated catalog. soil should not be dried out while the fruit is matur- 


PNEUMATIC MEG. CO. ing. In the third place, you must look after your 

554 17th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. orchard yourself. If you do not actually work in 

it, you must at least be on the spot. Absentee land- 

Rolled U |  lordism has never proved a success in fruit-growing. 

| Most deciduous fruits can be grown in the northern 

Sacramento valley and they bring good prices. 

Suitable land can be bought for from $50 to $100 

an acre, according to location. It will be more ex- 

pensive a mile from town. The town of Corning is 

growing, but is not yet large enough to make the 
all lubrication wa) | residence lots very costly. 


err — We Will Have to Pay for Cleaning Trees 
house, in the too! shed or Q. Kindly let me know what land is worth per 


afield with gun or rod | acre in Cucamonga Fruit Land region. I am par- 


In the New ticularly interested in the West % of Lot 18, Sec- 

Perfection | tion 13, south of Range 7 of San Bernardino Merid- 

Pocket Package | ian, comprising 10 acres. If it is possible let me 
isa matchless combination know just what is planted on this ranch. What in 
Sportsmen have known it for years, | . ae “ 5 ' , % 
Leealers sell NYOIL at 10c. ard 25c. your opinion is this land worth?—J. H. P., Cut 
Send us the name of a live one who | caco, ILL. 
doesn’t sell NYOIT with other neces- | F are 
neice hes sportsmen bens oil sina A. The horticultural commissioner of San Ber- 


you a dandy, handy new can (screw nardino county, California, writes as follows: 
top and screw tip) containing 3% 2 


ounces postpaid for 25 cents. West % of Lot 18, Sec. 13 is planted to olives, 
WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass, _/ about 16 years old, which have been neglected for 
perhaps ten years. Trees are very foul with black 


g els 6 OF BAND INSTRUMENTS scale and as this piece with some others in the same 

















bap Progen . — section is in a bad condition and as complaints of 
on the purchase of a banc * - $ sa ? . 
instrument is to send for the Lyon those conditions have been made to the Horticul- 
& Healy Band Catalog, and ane | tural Commission, some action will be taken this 
ac vantage of our low prices. ne » c 
biggest value at the lowest price has season for having them cleaned. The whole of lot 
vers bow me taete A ee 18, or 20 acres, was owned by William English and 
Cornet for $30.00. atinstrumen : | *# ° ~ 5 i 
are you interested in? Write today. A. Christensen in last records and is worth about 
LYON & HEALY | | $75 an acre. 
33-36 Adams St., Chicago 
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hOMETIMES the liking for 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes showsitself very early 


inlife. And the littlest mem- 
ber of the household is the most clam- 
orous of demand! 

It’s a grand way to get youngsters 
to take plenty of good top milk. And 
the tender golden flakes have just 
the crisp consistency for little teeth 
to crunch. 


ther flavors out. 


Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co 


When mother says ‘Corn Flakes’’ she 
means Kellogg’s—and not one of the three 
hundred or more imitations and substitutes. 

Baby knows the difference at once—sim- 
ply refusing to eat 
flakes that are taste- 
less and tough. 

Remember, please, 
that you don’t know Corn 


Toasted 
their goodr 
our resporsibi 


lion homes. 
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HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS 


“The Most_San Franciscan aaa 
in all San Francisco.”” : 





When the interesting pene of the 
world come to San Francisco they 
stop at the St. Francis Hotel. 


Within walking distance of every- 
thing that is worth seeing. : 


Over one thousand rooms. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
















All exposition visitors should have a 
copy of ‘The Beauties of the State of 
Washington” (112 pages) which shows 

in many colors the unrivalled scenic 
attractions. All travelers should 


Stop in WASHINGTON 
on the way to and from the expo- 
sitions. 

Washington offers the traveler 
snow-capped mountains, prime- 
val forests, national parks, and 
inland seas and lakes dotted 

with many splendid resorts, 

and splendid scenic highways 
for the autoist. Write 

I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State 

Dept. J. Olympia, Wash. 

For Free Copy 














Here Are Listed Some of the San Diego 
Hotels That Merit the Patronage of 
Sunset Magazine Readers 





SAN DIEGO 


HOTEL SANDFORD 


The “Hotel with a Personality.” Beautiful, 
new. 150 rooms from $1.00 to $4.00 per day. 
Phone and hot and cold water in every room. 
Perfect service. On main car line to Exposition. 


Our big free Autobus meets all trains and boats. 


HOTEL POLHEMUS — San Diego, Cal. 


New Concrete Building. 100 rooms. All modern conveniences. 
In the heart of the business, shopping and pleasure district. 
Rates $1.00 to $2.00 per day. 


NEW PALACE HOTEL 


Cor. 5th and Elm Streets SAN DIEGO 


Exclusive Family Hotel. American or European plan. Rooms $1.00 
perday up. Freebus. W.A. Laidlaw, Prop., George L. Mayne, Mgr. 























European Plan Phone Sutter 960 


HOTEL TURPIN 


IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 


Rates $1.50 per day up 


Free auto-bus meets 
trains and steamers 


17 Powell Street San Francisco, Cal. 


at Market 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N.Y. 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Building, San Francisco Van Nuy’s Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 

New York Boston Cincinnati 





“CURFEW MUST NOT RING TONIGHT” 


was written by ROSE HARTWICK THORPE 48 years ago, 
and in the same thrilling vein she has just written “MOTHERS 
OF MEN,” an eloquent song of peace, with chorus full of 
pathos. Set to a piano accompaniment full of melody. Sheet 
music, sent postpaid, 50 cents per copy. 

W. J. Callaway, Publisher, 2900 Fifth Street, San Diego, California 
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ere are Noted Jariavs Significant Facts Kelating to the 
Progress and (Jeneral Avancement of the Pacific (past (Quntry 


The Fruits of Cooperative Irrigation 


By WALTER WILLARD 


NCE upon a time the little town of Turlock 

was as lively a community as one could find 
in a week’s travel. Around harvest time it swarmed 
with men; there were great warehouses and the 
station did a thriving business. 

Gradually a change came over the town. The 
number of harvest hands grew less; business shrank 
progressively; the warehouses stood half empty; 
one after another the stores were boarded up. 
Finally the railroad removed its agent. Turlock 
became a flag station. 

Wheat did these things unto Turlock. For many 
years the endless wheat fields around the town 
yielded thirty and forty bushels to the acre and sold 
for high prices. But the outraged soil rebelled 
against wheat after wheat. The yield diminished 
and the price dropped. So Turlock went to sleep. 
And its fate was shared by scores of little hamlets 
throughout the vast grain area of California’s cen- 
tral valley. 

The sleep lasted for a decade and more. There- 
after the pendulum began to swing the other way— 
with a vengeance. 

In rgor there were in the Turlock district exactly 
365 taxpayers; this year the assessment roll of the 
same area contains more than 4500 names. 

In 1905 there was one bank in the Turlock dis 
trict; its individual deposits subject to check 
totaled $42,000. This year five banks are doing 
business in the district, and their combined checking 
and savings deposits exceed $1,400,000. 

Turlock was a flag station on the Southern Pacific 
with an almost invisible business twelve years ago. 
Nowadays the station handles 2000 carloads of out- 
bound products a year, almost six carloads a day 
without counting express shipments. 

Turlock is in Stanislaus county, California, and 
Modesto is the county seat. Modesto likewise 
depended upon the yield of the vast grain fields in 
the county for the bulk of its sustenance. Modesto, 
being the trade center of a large territory, did not 
go backward as Turlock did when the yield and value 
of wheat diminished; but during this dark period 
Modesto did not grow. It stood still. Despite the 
size and potential wealth of its tributary territory 
Modesto in 1902 had less than 2000 inhabitants. 





Thereafter it began to spurt. It grew steadily, 
continuously, is growing still. Since 1902 its popu- 
lation has more than trebled. It has built pave- 
ments of asphalt, sewers, sidewalks, installed orna- 
mental street lighting, new grammar and high 
schools that would be a credit to an Eastern or 
Middlewestern city of a hundred thousand. 

Of course Modesto had to borrow money for its 
new pavements, sewers, schools and lights. Every 
growing city has to borrow; only the dead ones keep 
out of debt. Modesto’s municipal and_ school 
bonds always found a ready market, sold at par or 
brought a premium. Its credit enjoyed and does 
enjoy now the very highest rating. Remember 
this point. It has a most important bearing on the 
future development of irrigable areas throughout 
the West. Remember that Modesto, Turlock, 
Oakdale and scores of others enjoy the very best of 
credit as municipalities. 

In 1904 more than 300,000 acres in Stanislaus 
county produced barley and wheat; ten years later 
less than 100,000 acres in the county produced small 
grains. The cereal acreage had been diminished by 
two-thirds in ten years. During the same period the 
county’s population increased from 10,500 to 26,000. 

Wheat and barley went out, population poured 
in. Why? 

Because irrigation enabled the owner of forty 
acres to make a better living, farming intensively, 
than extensive dry-farming produced for the owner 
of 640 unirrigated acres. 

The summers are warm and dry in Stanislaus 
county; rain falls only in winter and spring. Since 
summer fallowing is necessary, the unirrigated acre 
will produce one half of a crop per annum. With 
irrigation the sandy loam produces six full crops of 
alfalfa per annum. And the dairy cow enables the 
owner of the sandy loam to extract the full cash 
value out of every ton of alfalfa he cuts. 

Drive through Stanislaus county and see with 
your own eyes what irrigation has accomplished on 
the vast grain fields. It is only a short, comfortable 
ride from San Francisco on the numerous trains of 
the Southern Pacific. Go and see the good 
roads, the neat bungalows, the endless acres of deep 
green alfalfa, the trainloads of cantaloupes leaving 
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Send For 


This Free Book 


Mail the coupon or drop a postal for the Free Guide 
Book “California and the Expositions,” and you will 
receive information on how to see the best of the 
West, enroute to the Exposition. Learn in advance 
what to see and how to seeit and about how much it 
will cost. Explains about stop-overs and side-trips, 
suggests itineraries, tells how to see California 
and tour the West and Northwest, for little more 
than the price of a single ticket, by traveling via 


Union Pacific 


Shortest and Most Direct Route to 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Free stop-over privileges at Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Salt poe City with side-trip at slight 
additional expense to Yellowstone National Park in 
season are among the special advantages offered by 
this route. Travel one way via the scenic Columbia 
River Route and include Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 
and Spokane in your trip with choice of rail or 
Portland and San Francisco Steamship Company’s 
steamers between San Francisco and Portland. The 
scenic Columbia River has no superior in natural 
beauty. You view it for two hundred miles by 
daylight on the Union Pacific System. Special 
low round trip fares and special arrangements for 
the traveler's comfort are outlined in this book. 


Mail coupon or postal today to 


Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Union Pacific System, 58 Washington St., Chicago, Ills. 


Ticket Offices in all principal cities, 
including Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Detroit, Cleveland, incinnati, 
St. Louis, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Milwaukee, 
inneapolis, Omaha. 


= =—=-—-—~= MAIL THIS COUPON -<<=-<-=—, 


t . Please send me ‘California and the Expositions” (Book 


1 167). , 
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“The 





best ‘skinned course’ that I have ever played on, 


Gil Nichols, United North and South Golf Champion 


Spend the Winter 


TUCSON 


Chamber of Commerce 
Tucson, Arizona 


Box 


ARIZONA 


Play golf on the finest course in 


the Southwest. 


World’s Finest Climate, with 
every facility for enjoying an out- 
door life the year round. 


The State University and public 
school system offer splendid 
educational facilities for the 
family. 


TUCSON on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific and terminal 
of the E] Paso and Southwestern 
(Rock Island System), is the rail- 
road center’ and distributing 
point for a great inland empire 
which comprises the world’s 
richest copper producing region, 
andannually exports cattle worth 
a million and a half dollars. 


Our farms grow crops every 
month in the year. 


Railroad offices and shops, and 
factories, have a three million 
dollar annual payroll. 


Investigate the investment and 
business opportunities of this 
growing city. 


Write for booklets and information to 


658 
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The Fruits of Codperative Irrigation 





The La Grange dam, 


Turlock, the sleek cows, the trim orchards, the berry 
patches and vineyards. 

Irrigation ditches, though, do not dig themselves. 
They and the big canals, the flumes, tunnels, diver- 
sion dams and headgates have to be built, and the 
building costs money. The individual land owners 
and farmers did not have the money. The state 
did not give it to them; the nation did not advance 
the capital for the big irrigation works. How did 
they get 1? 

Through codperation. 

Almost thirty years ago the land owners of the 
Modesto-Turlock district got together, took advan- 
tage of the Wright Act and organized irrigation dis- 
tricts. The irrigation district is almost an exact 
counterpart of the school district. Both are organ- 
ized to make needed improvements; the affairs of 
both are administered through elective officials; both 
are empowered to issue bonds for improvements, 
and in both districts, school and irrigation, the 
interest and sinking fund instalments are raised 
through taxes on all the property in the district. 

The La Grange dam in the Tuolumne river from 
which the Modesto-Turlock Irrigation District re- 
ceives its water, was completed in 1893, but its real 
benefit did not make itself felt until a decade later. 
Litigation blocked progress. Some of the land own- 
ers attacked the validity of the law under which the 
irrigation district was organized. They did not 
want the water; they wanted to continue raising 
grain in the old, lazy way and they fought the 
Until the validity of the law was 
After thirteen 


assessments. 
established, nothing could be done. 


years of lawing the protestants lost. The irrigation 
district law was upheld; defects were corrected 
through additional legislation, wider, more stringent 
safeguards were thrown around the conditions under 
which districts could be organized. 





built, maintained and successfully operated by the farmers of the Modesto-Turlock 
Irrigation District in Stanislaus county, California 


The effect of the ditch was not lost on the 
farmers growing grain on the adjacent unorganized 
dry land. They saw the 82,000 acres of the Modesto 
district, the 176,000 acres of the Turlock district 
rise in value from an average of $20 to a minimum 
of $125,and they saw that irrigation made it possible 
to produce a larger profit on the higher value. They 
saw the watered districts thrive and grow and 
expand, and they resolved to obtain a water supply 
of their own. In 1909 there were organized the Oak- 
dale Irrigation District of 70,000 acres in Stanislaus 
county and the South San Joaquin Irrigation Dis- 
trict of 71,000 acres in San Joaquin county. The 
districts issued bonds and jointly built the Goodwin 
dam to divert the water of the Stanislaus river. 
This year the West Side San Joaquin Irrigation 
District, containing 11,500 acres around Tracy, is 
being organized, the water to be obtained from the 
San Joaquin river through pumping. The same 
growth, expansion, the same decrease in the number 
of acres per farm, the same increase in the number 
of farmers and in the value of the product per acre 
that marked the development of the Modesto-Tur- 
lock district in the past ten years are now making 
themselves felt in the newer districts. 

Recognizing the importance of insuring the irri- 
gation districts of ample funds at reasonable rates, 
the California legislature in recent sessions success- 
fully endeavored both to widen the market for these 
bonds and to make their safety unassailable. The 
legislature made California irrigation district bonds 
legal investments for savings and commercial banks, 
trust funds, insurance companies and acceptable 
collateral for the deposit of state and other public 
money in banks, thereby placing these irrigation 
district bonds in the same class with municipal, 
county and school district bonds. Before becoming 
such legal investments the district bonds must be 
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CALIFORNIA 


AND 
PACIFIC COAST 


Nature’s Exposition 


AND 
ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


ON YOUR VISIT—SEE IT ALL 


Yosemite National Park 

Mariposa Big Tree Grove 

Shasta Resorts 

Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points 


Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and 
Coast Country 


Los Angeles and its Beaches 
Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands and 


San Bernardino 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs 
San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Lake Tahoe Region 
Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Kings and Kern River Canyons 
Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Sacramento Valley 
Rogue, Umpqua and Willamette Valleys 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE 
FIRST IN SAFETY 
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YOLO COUNTY’S 


ALMOND ACREAGE 


exceeds that of any other single county in the United 


States. 


| 


This county has over 7000 acres in almonds. 


California produces more than 95°} of all 
the almonds grown in America, and of 


this percentage 75%_ comes 


from the 


orchards in Northern ‘California. 

Only 40° of the almonds consumed in the 
United States are “home grown’’, the re- 
mainder being imported from Southern 


Europe. 


California is the one State in the Union 
where conditions are ideal for almond cul- 


ture. Yolo 


Younty is exceptionally 


favored as to soil, climate and rainfall for 


almond growing. 


The first Almond Festi- 


val ever held in the United States was that 
held in Yolo County on September 4, 1915. 
Almonds grow naturally and produce pro- 
lifically here,—without irrigation. 


Almonds are sometime s referred to as “‘the 


lazy man’s crop’ 


’ because the trees require 


little attention and come into bearing at 
from three to five years of age. 

The crop is harvested through a “peg eid 
assoc iation which handled the bulk of last 
year’s almonds and sold the crop at good 


rices, 


George W. Pierce, Yolo C ounty, 


is president of the Almond Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of California. 

We feel no hesitancy in inviting your atten- 
tion to the opportunities open in this line 


in our county. 


While Yolo County pro- 


duces wonderful crops of all kinds of fruits, 


vegetables, grains, etc., the 


almond is one 


of the favorite produc ts of our fertile farm 
land and the careful grower can make big 


and easy money. 


Write for full and reliable information. 


Ask for our illustrated folder. 


Address 


H. S. MADDOX, Secretary 
YOLO COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
YOLO COUNTY EXPOSITION COMMISSION 
WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Ask about our plan for “First Aid to the inom | 


” 


comer. 
how to help him. 


The new settler is our friend. We know 
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Portland the City of Roses and Mt. Hood 


Portland 


Oregon 


Universally known as the ‘‘City of Roses,”’ 
is charmingly cradled in fertile valleys of 
restful green surrounded by five guardian 


snow mountains. 


Two mighty rivers lap her feet and bear 
her commerce, while many railroads center- 
ing here make Portland a great commercial 
and industrial center as well as a delight- 


ful city of homes. 


Portland may be conveniently visited on 
your trip to the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
if you are careful to see that your ticket 


reads over the scenic 


Shasta Route 


Four commodious trains a day in each 
direction, including the famous Shasta 
Limited, Train De Luxe, furnish ample 
accommodations. 


Electric Automatic Block Signals protect 
the way. 


Scenery enroute is unsurpassed. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent 



























validated by a commission consisting of the attorney 
general, the state engineer and the state bank su- 
perintendent. This commission is required by law 
to report upon the size and legality of the district’s 
water rights; upon the fertility and character of the 
soil, the amount of water required per acre and the 
probable need of drainage; upon the technical feasi- 
bility of the project; upon the market value of the 
irrigation works owned or to be acquired or con- 
structed by the district; and the commission, before 
certifying to the validity of the bonds, must ascer- 
tain whether the sum total of all bond issues exceeds 
sixty per cent of the value of the irrigation works 
plus the value of all the land in the district. 

But these legal restrictions and safeguards may 
mean nothing to the cautious investor. What he 
wants to know is whether interest and principal will 
be paid promptly when due. He wants a perform- 
ance record. Here it is: Since 1897, when the 
original irrigation district act was amended and im- 
proved, almost $12,000,000 worth of irrigation 
district bonds have been issued, and every payment 
of interest and principal has been made on the dot. 

In the Modesto, Turlock, Oakdale and South 
San Joaquin irrigation districts over five million 
dollars in taxes have been levied; out of this total 
only $20,930 became delinquent, failed of collection. 

In the solid development of California’s agricul- 
tural resources the irrigation districts of Stanislaus 
county are blazing the codperative trail. All Cali- 
fornia owes a debt of gratitude to these pioneer 
irrigation districts. They have done work the value 
of which will become more apparent with every 
passing year. But they have also received abundant 
prosperity as the reward of their efforts. Through 
intelligent utilization of its splendid resources 
Stanislaus has become the garden county of central 
California, the leader in irrigation, in dairying, in a 
dozen lines of diversified intensive agriculture. But 
there is still abundant room in Stanislaus county. 
In the Turlock district, for instance, more than 
70,000 acres wait for the small farmer. In the Oak- 
dale and South San Joaquin districts the area of grain 
land awaiting intensive cultivation is still of good 
size, and the area of irrigated land in these districts 
will be still further increased when the contemplated 
storage reservoirs have all been built. In the new 
West Side irrigation district around Tracy practi- 
cally all the land is still in grain pending the authori- 
zation and sale of the bond issue. 

The average cost of the irrigation works con- 
structed by the federal Reclamation Service now 
exceeds $50 per acre. The five irrigation districts in 
and around Stanislaus county have an average 
water-right cost per acre of less than $30. 

And pioneering is unnecessary in these districts. 
They have been in crops, have had roads, schools, 
towns and churches for fifty years. Transportation 
facilities are excellent. The districts are about 125 
miles from San Francisco and every’'part of the region 
is traversed by thelines of the Southern Pacific, which 
gives the city of Modesto, for instance, six passenger 
trains a day to and from San Francisco and valley 
points. Fast express service is maintained, enabling 
the producers to ship to the largest market on the 
Pacific Coast in a few hours. 
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A Home Among the Oaks in Southwestern San Joaquin County, California 


TRAVEL TO TRACY 


Where Water is Coming to 11,500 Acres in 
Southwestern San Joaquin County, California 


The State Engineer’s office has reported favorably on the proposal to put water on 
the grain fields of Tracy. Soon the one step necessary will be taken to make possible 
a high state of development of these rich lands, heretofore given over almost wholly 
to grain production because of a lack of sufficient rainfall and irrigation facilities. 
The estimated cost is but $24.73 per acre—think of it! Less than twenty-five 
dollars an acre. 


The production of 4,500,000 bushels of barley—Tracy’s annual contribution to 
San Joaquin County’s wealth—will give way to far richer values in alfalfa, garden 
truck, dairy products, and orchard products. 


The Land will Own the Water. Here will be repeated the story of the South San 
Joaquin irrigation district, where irrigation has increased land values beyond the 
expectation of the most sanguine. 


After you have visited the Exposition, “Travel to Tracy” and see for yourself the 
possibilities of the West Side. Tracy is seventy miles from San Francisco and 
twenty miles from Stockton, the county seat of San Joaquin County. Tracy is an 
important railroad center, has a free library, splendid schools and churches, and is 
a growing and enterprising trading center. Write for the facts direct to Secretary, 
Tracy and West Side San Joaquin Board of Trade, Tracy, California. 


Yor information relative to other points in San Joaquin County, and a copy of the fact 
book, “San Joaquin County for the Farmer,” address any of the undersigned organizations: 








Secretary, Stockton Chamber of C ce Nil Pea Sie Me - California 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of Northern San Joaquin ‘County EET ero Oe ...Lodi, California 
Secretary, Peters Promotion Association . ...........ccceccccccccccccccccscccccccccccssees Peters, California 
See 5 RN AT RRINTOLIIE NINE, 5 s:4 0 0-610. 0 25:00 4.616 0. 010 0\e Sioa dsieinvee seid sie ele eis wieiele nn Escalon, California 
Secretary, Farmington Board of Trade. ............ccccsccccscccccccccscccccccsscers Farmington, California 
Secretary, Lockeford Chamber of Commerce ..............:00:ssseeceeceeceeeeeeteess Lockeford, California 
ee a I NN 0 676 ca ww 0.0 0 0100.4) 910 iw ie 1-0 W ROB Cig OS CeltennSores/eceiee'e = California 
Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade... er en I 
Secretary, South San Joaquin County ‘Chamber of ‘Commerce. pereiatd oped danmatardarerace tats ae Ripon, California 
Secretary, Tracy and West San Joaquin Board of Trade.............00eeseeceeeseeeees Tracy, California 
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A department devoted to investments in the Far West. 
Letters requesting information should be addressed to the 
Financial Editor and should be accompanied by return postage. 
Readers seeking information concerning the value of shares 
in new corporations should enclose prospectus sent out 




















by fiscal agents. Inquiries will be answered by mail 





























How Tucson Redeems Its Bonds 


In corporate and municipal finance the 
sinking fund, the annual accumulation of 
fixed installments to retire outstanding bonds, 
has been more or less of a joke perpetrated 
by the bookkeeper. In most cities the sink- 
ing fund is a pleasant fiction; it exists on paper, 
but the cash isn’t there. When the bonds 
fall due they are refunded, which means that 
other bonds are issued to take their place 
and the debt is handed on to posterity. 

To remedy this situation the 1913 Arizona 
legislature passed a law compelling all munici- 
palities and counties to levy an annual tax 
sufficient to retire any bond issue within the 
period the bonds run. If, for instance, a 
bond issue falls due in thirty years, the city 
or county must annually levy a tax equivalent 
to one-thirtieth of the total issue. 

Tucson had issued $165,000 worth of water- 
works bonds; in 1915 another issue of $239,000 
was sold. Under the provisions of the state 
law Tucson would be obliged to raise every 
year $13,466 to take care of sinking fund re- 
quirements, in addition to the interest. This 
item would give the tax rate of Tucson a 
boost which would make itself plainly felt 
in the tax bills. 

Now Pima county, of which Tucson is the 
heart, has a taxpayers’ association whose 
secretary, George H. Smalley, is charged with 
the duty of scrutinizing every bill and item of 
expense and of suggesting ways and means to 
keep expenses down. Mr. Smalley suggested a 
method by which the bond issue of $165,000 
could be retired through a total tax levy of 
only $62,618; by the same method the tax- 
payers would have to raise only $90,702 to 
wipe out the $239,000 bond issue of the present 
year. 

Instead of taking the money raised by tax- 
ation for the redemption fund and depositing 
it in a bank where it would draw only two per- 
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cent interest and whence it might be diverted 
into the fund of some city department, he 
proposed that the city invest the annual tax 
proceeds in street improvement bonds bearing 
six percent interest and payable in ten years. 
The annual interest was to be reinvested in 
the same class of bonds and the interest would 
thus be compounded at six percent. Instead 
of levying an annual tax of $5,500 to retire 
the $165,000 issue, the total amount to be 
raised and invested in street improvement 
bonds would be only $2,080. On the $239,000 
issue an annual tax of $7,966 was necessary 
to retire the principal in thirty years; by 
investing $3,023 a year in street improvement 
bonds, the compound interest would accom- 
plish the same object. In other words, the 
investment of the sinking fund in the improve- 
ment bonds will save the taxpayers $250,680 
in thirty years, out of a total of only $404,000. 

The city council has adopted the associa- 
tion’s suggestion and is thereby saving the 
taxpayers $8,363 a year, besides providing 
a bona-fide sinking fund and a good market 
for local improvement bonds. Other munici- 
palities throughout the West may with profit 
adopt the Tucson method. 


The Investor's Opportunity 


For nearly a year and a half corporate and 
municipal financing has been at low ebb; new 
enterprises of any kind have found it most 
difficult to find capital, and ‘established cor- 
porations have reefed their financial sails. 
The result of this condition has been an almost 
unprecedented accumulation of investment 
funds. This accumulation cannot continue 
forever. The moment the owners begin to 
realize that the United States will not be in- 
volved in the European war, a heavy buying 
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We Own and Offer 


$300,000 Municipal Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


RETURNING 69 INTEREST 
Denominations $1000, $500, $100 


The State Controller’s Certificate is attached to each bond, as follows: 


Sacramento, California, July 27th, rors. 


[, John S. Chambers, Controller of the State of California, hereby 
certify that the within bond of the Oakdale Irrigation District, issued 
July 1, 1915, is, in accordance with an act of the Legislature of 
California approved June 13, 1913, a legal investment for all trust 
funds and for the funds of all insurance companies, banks, both 
commercial and savings, trust companies, the State school funds and 
any funds which may be invested in county, municipal or school dis- 
trict bonds, and it may be deposited as security for the performance of 
any act whenever the bonds of any county, city and county, or school 
district may be so deposited, it being entitled to such privileges by 
virtue of an examination by the State Engineer, the Attorney-General 
and the Superintendent of Banks of the State of California in pur- 
suance of said act. The within bond may also, according to the Con- 
stitution of the State of California, be used as security for the deposit 
of money in banks in said State. 

JOHN S. CHAMBERS, 
Controller of the State of California. 


These bonds are equally desirable for those naving large or 
small amounts for investment. 


Descriptive circulars Nos. 21 and 22 furnished upon 
application. 


E. J. KNIGHT Co. 


716 Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MONEY 


with which to pay INTEREST on and 
PRINCIPAL of bonds issued by a 


California 
Irrigation District 


is derived by the collection of a TAX 
which is annually levied on all assessable 
property in a District. 


Until paid, this tax is a LIEN on the 
property, as in the case of a COUNTY, 

CITY or SCHOOL DISTRICT. The 
PENALTY for the non-payment of this tax 
is the sale of the property at AUCTION. 


Send for literature which sets forth the 
strength of character of this type of public, 
TAX-PROTECTED bonds. At present 
prices, such bonds yield about 6°}, entirely 
tax-free in California. 


Edward N. Pearson, Jr. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 
433 California Street San Francisco, Cal. 














FARMING “@ PROFIT 


IN THE 


PALO VERDE VALLEY 


ON THE COLORADO RIVER IN CALIFORNIA 


PALO VERDE VALLEY offers the man who makes a business of 
farming an exceptional opportunity. The first cost of PALO VERDE 
LANDS is not exorbitant. Therein lies the secret of successful 
farming. You can always make interest on the capital invested and 
a profit besides on Palo Verde Lands. 

The biggest development in Southern California is in progress at 
PALO VERDE VALLEY. 

A broad-gauge Modern Railroad is now being built as fast as man 
and money can do it, and will be completed to the town of Blythe 
within a year. 

History proves that Jand values increase many fold when trans- 
portation to the markets of the world is accomplished. 

The foresighted men are buying for investment and profit in Palo 
Verde Valley now. They will reap the benefit within a year. 

Lands $100 per acre on easy terms. All the water you can use. 
Perpetual water rights. 100 miles of canals. Excellent transporta- 
tion facilities. Thickly populated markets within a few hours ride. 

You owe it to you 
statements, Send imm 
tions. It is our busine 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN REALTY CO. 
1122 Investment Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


f and family to investigate the foregoing 
ediately for illustrated literature. Ask ques- 
ss to answer you fully, freely and frankly. 
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movement will start in order to put idle, 
unproductive capital out to work at five, six 
And when peace ap- 
it is possible that this 
buying movement will attain extraordinary 
proportions. 

The immediate result of such a buying move- 
ment will be a general lift in the price level of 
all solid stocks and bonds. 

As usual the mass of investors is waiting 
for this bull movement to get a runaway start 
before entering the market. In this attitude 
they are, as a rule, encouraged by the bankers. 
Yet the greatest opportunity for profit, for 
the highest return with the lowest cash in- 
vestment, exists when the market is dull and 
good securities are inactive. 

Rock bottom has been reached in the bond 
market, both East and West. The best bar- 
gains are to be had now; three months hence 
prices will be higher. The man who waits for 
the upward movement before he enters the 
market is losing money. The time to buy is 
today. Wisely selected securities will not be 
cheaper than they are this month for many 
years to come. 


Irrigation District Bonds 


It is unfortunate but readily comprehensibie 
why irrigation bonds should be decidedly in 
disfavor with the average investor out of 
close touch with Western conditions. The 
Trowbridge & Niver failure of five years ago, 
the collapse of half-baked irrigation enter- 
prises begun during the boom that started 
ten years ago, seemed to put the wild-cat 
stamp on every kind of irrigation bond. Nor 
had the investors forgotten that thirty years 
ago many districts in California issued irri- 
gation bonds which subsequently were ren- 
dered worthless through defects in the irriga- 
tion-district statute and from other causes. 

Though a perfectly logical outcome of events, 
the attitude of investors toward irrigation 
bonds is of great economic importance to the 
West. It prevents solid, efficiently managed 
irrigation enterprises from obtaining needed 
capital at a reasonable rate, thereby retarding 
the development of the Far West. 

Yet the situation is not hopeless. The state 
of California has set itself the task to rehabili- 
tate irrigation district securities, to surround 
them with so many safeguards, restrictions 
and precautionary regulations that they might 
take equal rank with city, county and school 
bonds. The results of this state effort are dis- 
cussed on another page under the title 


| “Codperative Irrigation Financing.” 
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THE UNFORBIDDEN GARDEN 


t the hear .f the beautiful California host bui gatthe Panama-Pacifie Exposition there is a reproduction 

of the * i n rden” at the Santa Barbara Mission to which no daughter of Eve is ted. At the 

Exposition, this gar s riotous with old-f: oned bioom, enclosed in an ancient e¢ypress | .and inasmuch 

as the social act ies of the building « der the direction of the Women’s Board, tl enisa flowery 
t lecome to all thi de of guests now pouring through the Western 
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of any of t 


THE BIG TREES 


ountain ranges it e United States proper, 
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TO THE AUTUMN WIND 


By KATHERINE PARROTT GORRINGE 


Creeping with soundless feet, unseen, unnamed, 
You passed my darkened window as I dreamed; 
A sweeper of the dusty streets, it seemed, 


A scavenger-by-night, despised, ashamed! { 


But oh, I know, I know! ss 


Who leans down through Autumnal boughs aglow, 





. . . . ‘ | 
Piping the yellow leaves in merry round rR | 
PUY || 
Till all their withered mates upon the ground Lo | 
Thi eb gs | 
Whirl up aflame— y 
° >] ' y YY } Py ' 
I know the piper’s name! (f Du Ae4 
| SB 

And oh, I know! 


Who in the gnarled old orchard trees 1 
Tumbles the apples, red and russet-brown, 
Into the children’s eager laps adown 


And scatters the ripe nuts among the leaves. 


In the sweet country-lanes where golden-rod 





Stands proud and stiff and tall 


Among the asters, blue-eyed maids of fall, 





One more glad note of youth and life you call, 


Mocking grim winter’s nod! 
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POSSIBLY ordinary soap would clean 

the refrigerator and the pantry as well 
as Ivory Soap. But here the particular 
housekeeper aims at something more 
than the mere absence of dirt. 


She desires that these things be really, 
purely clean, in the sense that Ivory 
Soap is clean. That is why Ivory is 
used for so many purposes where, at 
first thought, ordinary soap seems good 
enough. 


IVORY SOAP 


Es 


Is 
iP ele 


994% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; _ 
Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


OCTOBER 


VOLUME 35 
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NUMBER 4 


THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


Why the Exposition Was Not Postponed 


HERE were many anxious moments 

in the executive offices of the Panama- 

Pacific Exposition in October, 1914. 

The conflagration in Europe was spread- 

ing; in the United States every exchange 

was closed, credit was doled out by the 

spoonful, caution, thrift, expense reduc- 

tion were the watch words. And the open- 

ing date of the exposition was less than five 
months ahead. 

There were those who said it couldn’t 
be done. They maintained that, with the 
greatest catastrophe of modern times en- 
gulfing the world, the exposition faced 
financial ruin should it open its doors before 
the war was settled. They strongly urged 
postponement for a year, citing the in- 
stance of the St. Louis fair, and their plea 
had great weight. 

The directors would have liked to post- 
pone the opening date until peace was de- 
clared. Though they maintained a bold 
front, cold shivers marched up and down 
their spines when they contemplated the 
uncertainties of the approaching exposition 
year. But they could not retreat. They 
had to go on and take the chance. 





In the first place, the largest part of the 
exposition stands on ground leased from a 
multitude of private owners, and the leases 
provide that the ground must be cleared of 
buildings within six months from Decem- 
ber 4, 1915. Also, the exposition company 
had to give heavy bonds for the faithful 
performance of the contract. The oppo- 
sition of one property owner would have 
made postponement impossible. 


THE PENALTY OF PREPAREDNESS 


In the second place, the exposition was 
ready. St. Louis waited a year beyond the 
original date and then was not ready. San 
Francisco would have had the care and 
maintenance of the grounds and buildings, 
to say nothing of the exhibits, for a full year, 
and the additional expense, together with 
the interest on borrowed money, would 
have made the financial position of the 
enterprise most precarious. 

In the third place, there was the objec- 
tion of the engineers and architects. A 
large part of the fair was built on made 
ground. The buildings on this filled-in 
area were already beginning to settle. 
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They would stand up for a year, but the 
engineers would not accept the responsi- 
bility of keeping the foundations intact for 
a second year. 

And there was no assurance that the war 
would be over by February, 1916. So the 
directors had to grin their cheerfullest, ex- 
pand their chests and in the deepest tones 
of conviction declare that the exposition 
would open on time, war or no war, even 
though they crossed their fingers and 
clutched the rabbit’s foot as they spoke. 


Removing the Fair’s Millstone 
‘a = record-breaking opening attend- 


ance and receipts cheered the di- 

rectors mightily. Then came the rain, 
drizzling week after week. The attendance 
slumped. Receipts fell below expendi- 
tures. Concessionaires on the Zone went 
broke—many of them deservedly. Others 
had to be kept going by the exposition 
management. Debts mounted. And still 
it drizzled. Jules Guerin never painted 
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THE FANTANGO AT THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 
Al fresco balls have contributed regularly to the gaiety of the southern California fair. 


g ; The cement pavement 
of the Plaza de Panama, soapstoned for the occasion, made an excellent dancing floor 


bluer hues than those that pervaded the 
directors’ room. 

Came June and, in its last half, the sun 
and the summer crowds. Sixty thousand 
admissions became merely a fair day’s 
average; more often the record showed an 
attendance of 70,000 to 80,000, with a 
dozen days of better than 100,000 added as 
a sweetener. And the percentage of season 
tickets in the daily counts decreased; the 
average cash receipts per admission went 
up. So it came about that, on September 3, 
the exposition officially burned the last 
mortgage and declared itself out of debt, 
having paid off a mortgage of $1,110,000 
and a floating debt of $900,000 out of the 
profits of operation since the opening. The 
extraordinary business during the first 
half of September indicated that the 1915 
crop money from the Middle West was just 
beginning to come in. 

It is not necessary to point out that, all 
the circumstances considered, the achieve- 
ment is nothing to be ashamed of. 

Neither should it be forgotten that San 











Diego, confronted by a similar situation 
and burdened with a debt proportionately 
as large as the two millions owed by the 
San Francisco exposition, acted with equal 
spirit and determination. 

California may well grin and shake hands 
with itself. ; 

Still, the owners of stock in either expo- 
sition need not get ready to buy a motor 
with expected dividends. The wet, lean 
weeks of early winter are approaching, and 
it is not at all impossible that any surplus 
now existing may come in very handy be- 
fore the closing dates. 


The Pork Barrel and Preparedness 


HERE is a large army post in Wy- 

oming which was fished out of the 

pork barrel. Not one good reason 
for its establishment can be cited—except 
the fact that one of the Wyoming senators 
is chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

There are a dozen military posts of 
smaller size scattered throughout the coun- 
try which are maintained solely for polit- 
ical purposes. There are half a dozen navy 
yards in retired, peaceful corners whose 
closing has been recommended by one 
navy secretary after the other. They are 
worse than useless. They consume mil- 
lions of the naval appropriation annually 
without rendering needed service. Ten 
submarines could be built annually with 
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A NATURAL BORN FIGHTER, BUT— 


the money wasted upon their maintenance, 
yet the pull of the affected lawmakers 
keeps them alive. 

Early in September fire destroyed one 
of the shacks in which the War Depart- 
ment forces the officers stationed in San 
Francisco to live. The wife and three 
children of a general perished. In Novem- 
ber, 1914, Mrs. Michael Sanderson was 
burned to death in a similar catastrophe. 
In April, 1913, Mrs. George H. Schall and 
three children died when another’ one of 
the forty-year-old Presidio structures burst 
into flames. 

There was no money to replace firetraps 
with safe quarters, to provide modern fire- 
fighting apparatus, but funds for useless 
army posts and navy yards were not lack- 
ing. 

The first move in preparing for an ade- 
quate defense should be against the inter- 
nal foe, against the pork-barrel statesmen 
who squander millions raised for armament 
annually on their political fences. 


Selfishness and Civic Morals 


HILE Eugene Schmitz was mayor 

W of San Francisco, the town was 
prosperous. Also it was “wide 

open” and the stench of corruption rose 
to the sky. The proprietors of assignation 
houses euphoniously styled ‘French res- 
taurants” enriched the slush fund regu- 
larly; the blood money of the “municipal 




















THE TOMB OF GENERAL PERSHING’S FAMILY AT THE PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO 





Six children and three women have been burned to death within recent years in similar forty-year-old fire-traps, 
yet Congress cannot spare the money for safe quarters while maintaining a dozen useless army posts 


cribs” found its way into the right pockets 
without fail; contracts and franchises were 
openly placed on the auction block; public 
office no longer was a public trust. It 
became a private sinecure. The thug, the 
dive owner and the corporation agent with 
the roll ruled the town. 

But the town was “prosperous.” 

Eugene Schmitz, having escaped sentence 
on a hair splitting technicality, has the bold 
effrontery once more to ask for the office he 
disgraced. He comes not as a penitent; he 
does not promise reform, does not humbly 
ask for a second chance. Brazenly he 
asserts that he wants ‘“‘vindication,’’ what- 
ever that means, and bases his campaign 
upon the slogan ““Low Taxes—Good Times 
Again.” He does not even try to snare the 
union-labor vote—it has a candidate of its 
very own—with smooth promises. ‘Low 
Taxes—Good Times Again” is the cease- 
less refrain of his cry. 

Eugene Schmitz will receive thousands 
of votes in the primary election of Sep- 
tember 28. It is not impossible, though 
highly improbable, that he may survive 
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the primary and land on the November 
ballot. But his nomination will not be a 
victory of the underworld. Solely by their 
own voting strength the thugs and dive- 
keepers could not nominate a candidate for 
third assistant poundmaster. They are 
powerless unless a part of the so-called 
“decent element’? comes to their rescue. 

If Schmitz is nominated it will be a vic- 
tory for those eminently respectable mem- 
bers of the community who want to get 
the dollar, honestly if possible. The pri- 
mary election will show the strength of that 
pharisaical element which has not the cour- 
age openly to acknowledge its desire for a 
wide open town, which hopes to dip its 
ladle into the hell broth but lacks the te- 
merity to lift the lid in the broad light of 
day. This element, placing what it sup- 
poses to be its best material interests above 
civic morality, will furnish the bulk of the 
Schmitz vote. 

On another page Mr. Arno Dosch dis- 
cusses the situation which has arisen in 
Seattle and San Francisco out of the at- 
tempts of disgraced mayors to return to 













































COPYRIGHT INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
THE F-4 IN DRY-DOCK AT PEARL HARBOR 
Of twelve submarines on the Atlantic Coast, six broke 
down during maneuvers. There is fear that the remain- 
ing three submarines of the F class are more dangerous 
to their crews than to the enemy; they were damaged 
by a collision with a U.S. supply ship on the day the 
F-4 was raised. A full report on the cause of the F-4's 
sinking has not yet been issued by the investigating 
board and may never reach the public. Yet a frank 
statement concerning the condition and performances 
of the submarine fleet, together with the removal of the 
army and navy from the pork-barrel system of making 
appropriations, would help to increase public contidence 
in the sincerity of advocates of greater preparedness 


power. Mr. Dosch believes that the aver- 
age man’s good-natured desire to give the 
under dog another chance accounts for the 
victory of Hiram C. Gill in Seattle and for 
the strength Schmitz has developed in San 
Francisco. We do not believe that the 
average man is a sentimental fool; on the 
contrary, he seems to know fairly well 
what he is doing. The Gill vote in Seattle 
was especially strong in the silk-stocking dis- 
tricts. Why did the well-to-do vote for Gill? 

According to the opinion of competent 
observers, Seattle’s lid has been tilting 
under Gill. As evidence they cite, among 
other things, the clouds of scandal gath- 
ered around the chief of police appointed 
by the mayor. Did the eminently re- 
spectable part of Seattle cast its vote wholly 
from a desire to “vindicate” the deposed 





mayor or was its vote influenced by the 
wee, still hope that the drastic anti-vice 
measures of the Cotterill régime would 
gradually be emasculated under Gill? 

Let us be frank. Some highly respect- 
able people believe that business is better 
in a “wide open” than in a “‘closed” town, 
and they want business to be better re- 
gardless of its moral foundations—which 
they never see. Why not come out openly 
for or against the lid instead of bzating 
hypocritically about the bush? 
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Prospects of Peace 


on for three years. During that time 

the republic and its industries have been 
bankrupted, its fields trampled, its people 
starved. But the “military chiefs” grew 
rich and, despite national bankruptcy, the 
fighting continued. It is still in full swing, 
with no end in sight. Confiscation, plain 
looting, export taxes and the bales of fiat 
money turned out by the printing presses 
continue to supply sufficient funds for the 
support of the “armies.” Apparently no 
nation need stop fighting on account of 
bankruptcy. Did not the South continue 
the struggle long after it was dead broke? 

But the fighting in Europe is on such a 
colossal scale, the abundance or lack of 
equipment and munitions plays so impor- 
tant a part in the great game that the col- 
lapse of the supply department from any 
cause, be it technical or financial, means 
decisive defeat. This was shown in the case 
of Russia. It would be demonstrated a 
second time should the English blockade 
succeed in bringing about a shortage of raw 
material for high explosives in the German 
camp. And after a decisive defeat guerilla 
warfare 4 la Mexico is impossible in Europe. 

Assuming that all belligerents are finan- 
cially strong enough to stand the drain for 
years to come, the situation simmers down 
to three possibilities: 

The Dardanelles are opened, Russia 
recuperates and the central powers are 
placed strictly on the defensive. Result— 
two years more of war. 


I: Mexico the fighting has been going 
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DEFIANT UNTIL THE LAST 


The Dardanelles stay closed, Russia 
makes a separate peace, Germany throws 
all her might into the west. Result—at 
least another year of war. 

The Dardanelles stay closed, Russia 
stays in the field though beaten, the dead- 
lock east, west and south continues. Re- 
sult—another two years of war. 

Whichever way the situation is consid- 
ered, Kitchener’s prediction of a three-year 
war has been strengthened rather than 
weakened by the summer’s developments. 

Yet it would appear that the nations 
involved, realizing the unutterable futility 
of the senseless slaughter, realizing the 
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A WELCOME WAIF 


impossibility of “crushing” or entirely sub- 
duing any one of the great powers, will tire 
of the bloodshed long before 1917. 


The Birth Rate and the Monroe 
Doctrine 


EORGE Bronson Rea, editor of the 
G Far Eastern Review, a journal pub- 

lished in Shanghai, has come to the 
Pacific Coast and lifted his voice in a cry 
of warning against the Yellow Peril. Mr. 
Rea asserts that China will have 200,000,000 
new mouths to feed within the next fifty 
years, that Japan in the same period will 
add 70,000,000 to her population. In the 
next twenty-five years, according to his 
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computation, China and Japan will have 
to find sustenance for an additional popu- 
lation of 135,000,000. For the Chinese 
millions Mr. Rea finds sufficient undevel- 
oped land within the borders of their own 
country. Admitting the authenticity of 
his figures—which, so far as China is con- 
cerned, are merely estimates—the excess 
population of the Celestial republic need 
therefore give America no concern for the 
next twenty-five years. 

But the additional 35,000,000 Japanese 
cannot be supported at home. They must 
overflow. Whither can they go? China is 
filled up; besides, the Chinese laborer, work- 
ing longer hours, eating more frugally, can 
beat the Japanese laborer anywhere in eco- 
nomic competition. So can the Korean, 
and the czar has colonized the borders of 
his empty Siberian domain with millions 
of Cossacks. The land in Manchuria is all 
in private ownership. The few Japanese 
farmers employ the cheaper Chinese farm 
labor. All other Asiatic countries are 
either filled to the brim or else too hot or 
too cold for the Japanese. 

Therefore, Mr. Rea asserts, Japan is 
arming feverishly for the conquest of Cali- 
fornia. 

The very same reasoning has been used 
for twenty years by the alarmists who 
pointed to the birth rate of Germany and 
predicted the smashing of the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the Germanization of South 
America. 

In the last twenty-five years Germany’s 
population has risen from 45,000,000 to 
almost 70,000,000. Unlike Japan, Ger- 
many did not increase her territory during 
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that time. At the beginning of the period 
hundreds of thousands of emigrants left 
the fatherland every year; at the end of the 
period, despite the increased population, 
emigration had ceased almost entirely, large 
numbers of foreign laborers were coming 
into Germany every year. Industrial ex- 
pansion and commercial growth had more 
than absorbed the increase in the popula- 
tion. 


ASIATIC GERMANY 


Japan is rapidly becoming an industrial 
nation. Though agriculture is still the 
mainstay of her population, the character 
of her people makes possible the same thor- 
oughgoing national organization which 
enabled Germany to take from England 
a large share of the world’s export trade. 
If Japan keeps up the rate of industrial 
growth, at least half of the annual increase 
in population should be able to find profit- 
able employment at home. Furthermore, 
it is doubtful whether the Japanese increase 
in population will be a full hundred per 
cent within half a century. It is certain 
that the increase at present is considerably 
below a million per annum. At best—or 
at worst, whichever way the matter is 
viewed—the unabsorbed increment twenty- 
five years hence will not exceed five to 
eight millions, allowing industrial expan- 
sion to take care of half the prospective 
increase. And the disposition of eight 
million persons in twenty-five years should 
not be an extremely difficult mattez. 
Nevertheless it is well to remember that 
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the causes of friction between Japan and 
the United States have not yet been re- 
moved. Even allowing for absorption by 
industrial development, there still will be a 
sizable surplus to dispose of somewhere, 
and the recent utterances of Japanese 
weiters, especially of K. K. Kawakami, 
seem to indicate that South and Central 
America are more and more attracting 
Japanese attention. 
SOUTH AMERICA AND JAPAN 

Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
are definitely closed to Nipponese immigra- 
tion. Against the overwhelming weight of 
the British fleet even the Japanese seem 
to feel resignedly impotent. No South 
American nation has a fleet that could 
withstand Japanese attack. True, there 
is the Monroe Doctrine, but this doctrine 
does not apply to peaceful immigration 
and conquest. Kawakami maintains that 
the Japanese have a clear right to emigrate 
in any numbers to any South or Central 
American country which welcomes them, 
that Japanese merchants and manufac- 
turers may seek any concession which a 
Latin-American government may be will- 
ing to grant. The exclusion laws of the 
United States, so the Japanese argue, can- 
not be stretched to include countries which, 
though under the wing of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, are willing to receive Japanese immi- 
grants. 

If the United States is not willing to 
recognize the justice of this contention, 
argues the Japanese writer, then America 
has no right to raise any objections whatso- 
ever to a Japanese monopoly in the exploi- 
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tation of China’s resources. Perhaps this 
is merely an attempt to raise the South 
American issue in order to detract atten- 
tion from the developments in China. 
Still, the question of Japanese colonization 
in South America is loaded. Though it is 
improbable that the United States could 
or would object to the influx of Japanese 
into Latin-American countries willing to 
admit them, there is always the prospect 
that large-scale immigration may cause 
the host nation to follow the example of 
the United States and close the door. Such 
a step would arouse the bitter resentment 
of Nippon and call for retaliation; respon- 
sibility for the act of the Latin-American 
state would, of course, be placed upon the 
shoulders of the United States, thus sup- 
plying the material for the development of 
a first-class row. 

A high birth rate in a restricted space 
may turn out to be the explosive that will 
eventually blow a hole through the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


What Competition Did to Lumber 


HEN the Federal Trade Commis- 

W sion advanced through the Lum- 

ber Belt a strange new note 
crept into the hearings. Everywhere else 
the representatives of trade and industry 
emphasized the opinion that they could get 
along very well, thank you, with a minimum 
of governmental supervision and regula- 
tion. They preferred to lay a course through 
the troubled sea of commerce without 
federal aids to navigation. But the lum- 
ber people sang a different song. One of 
their spokesmen asked that the govern- 
ment establish a sort of an interstate lum- 
ber commission, with power to fix a mini- 
mum price below which no mill might sell 
its goods. Depression of lumber prices 
until the receipts did not cover the cost of 
production was given as the basis for the 
demand. And unrestricted competition 
was advanced as the cause of the unre- 
munerative prices. 

It is probably true that a large part of 
the lumber output has been sold at or below 
cost during the past three years. For some 
time the production of lumber has exceeded 
the abnormally small demand. “Why not 


cut down production?” asks the onlooker. 
Because the necessity of paying the 
interest on the large issues of timber bonds 
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floated some years ago forces the big mills 
to keep on cutting, willynilly. Millions 
in bonds were issued not only to build and 
equip vast mills, but to acquire additional 
tracts of standing timber. In other words, 
the big timber companies bought a twenty- 
or thirty-year supply of raw material with 
borrowed money. Now they are com- 
pelled to turn part of this raw material 
into cash no matter whether it can be sold 
at a profit or not. In addition to the inter- 
est the borrowers likewise have to pay back 
the principal at a certain rate, based upon 
the estimated cut of the standing timber. 
Thus the method of financing lumbering 
operations forced many of the operators 
to keep on cutting regardless of the state 
of the market. 

The lumber industry is in an anomalous 
situation. Though wasteful logging meth- 
ods threaten to exhaust one of the great 
natural resources of the country, though 
the conservationists and the lumber men 
themselves say that too much lumber is 
being cut every day for the country’s 
needs, still the excess production and the 
waste continue, thanks to unrestricted com- 
petition and wrong financing. 

It is neither good business nor sound 
economics to sell a commodity for less than 
the cost of production. Nobody gains 
by the loss of the lumber men; in fact, it 
would be true conservation if the cut of 
timber were restricted by law so that the 
output would vary with the rising and 
falling demands of the world market. And 
the same regulation, coupled with stringent 
measures to prevent the present appalling 
waste, might with profit to the present and 
future generations be applied to the pro- 
duction of oil, coal and other necessities. 
Of course the legal minimum price also 
implies a legal maximum price. 


Watchful Waiting Must Continue 


ARRANZA is slowly gaining the 
C upper hand in Mexico, and the pom- 

pous “first chief” considers the offer 
of outside advice and codperation, be it 
from the A B C’s or the U. S. A., an insult 
to his dignity. Carranza’s dignity is as long 
and ample as his beard; if pompousness and 
whiskers could pacify Mexico, the land of 
the Aztecs would now be swarming with 
American tourists and prospectors. Since 
pride, oil money and hair on the face are not 
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the chief requisites for the gigantic task, the 
fracas to the south bids fair to continue un- 
til the Rio Grande freezes over or a real 
leader arises among the Mexicans. 

Washington is seeking, hoping and pray- 
ing for such a leader. If Washington had 
its faith tentatively pinned to Villa, the 
northern leader’s recent reverses have put 
him out of the running. Apparently Car- 
ranza is gaining power, probably with the 
aid of money from sources as yet veiled in 
darkness. But Washington does not want 
to lend its support to the “‘first chief.” 
Carranza has the pride of the turkey cock, 
the stubbornness of the mule and the mental 
horizon of the hill billy; also, he is sensitive 
and touchy as a Japanese aristocrat. To 
sum up, he is impossible from the Washing- 
ton standpoint. Yet Villa will not do, and 
the rest of the Mexican leaders cannot be 
noticed in a freshly cut alfalfa patch. Unless 
President Wilson decides to swallow the 
bitter Carranza pill or resolves to give 
Villa consistent support, watchful waiting 
will continue to be the order of the day, the 
border disturbances notwithstanding. 

Anyone with a guaranteed patent medi- 
cine for the Mexican fever will find a buyer 
at the White House, provided the remedy 
is not compounded with the alcohol of in- 
tervention as a base. 

Even if Carranza is recognized as Mex- 
ico’s de facto head, the country will con- 
tinue to have trouble with its feet and 
hands. 
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A SLIGHT INTERRUPTION 


Where the Reclamation Service 
Stands High 


T has been the fashion of late, especially 

among these who profited by its work, 

to whack the Reclamation Service over 
the head with the heaviest available club. 
Anyone who listened to the complaints of 
the water users at the hearing before Sec- 
retary Lane a year and a half ago must 
have come to the conclusion that the Rec- 
lamation Service was composed largely of 
boneheaded incompetents whose ignorance 
was equalled only by their assumption of 
autocratic powers. And a few weeks ago 
the majority of the Board of Cost Review 
which examined into the construction ex- 
penses of the Carlsbad project in New 
Mexico declared in its report that the down- 
trodden farmers cursed the day when they 
landed in the sagebrush under the Recla- 
mation Service thumb, or words to that 
effect. 

It is a genuine pleasure and a great joy, 
therefore, to listen to the chorus of praise 
and thanksgiving that comes from Idaho 
where the settlers on the Boise project are 
slaughtering the fatted calf in preparing 
for the festival that is to mark the formal 
completion of the Arrowrock dam, key- 
stone of the system, on October 4. In the 
first place, the settlers are not at all sorry 
because the nation advanced public funds 
without interest to be used in the con- 
struction of the storage dam. Without 
this dam and the water stored behind it 








THE NEWEST AND HIGHEST DAM IN THE WORLD 


The Arrowrock dam, to be dedicated October 4, is 351 feet from the bottom of its foundation to the crest. It 
was built by the Reclamation Service in two years less than the estimated time and at an expense 


less by $2,500,000 than the estimated cost. 


Its completion ahead of schedule saved 


the crops in the Boise valley, Idaho, during the drouth this year 


the Boise valley would be tightening its 


belt four or five notches this fall. Since 
the first settler tracked the last buffalo, no 
such dry weather has been seen in Idaho as 
the drouth of last summer and spring. If 
the farmers of the Boise valley had been 
obliged, as hitherto, to rely upon the nat- 
ural flow of the Boise river for the water 
with which to irrigate their crops, thousands 


of acres would have yielded nothing at all. 
The Arrowrock dam saved them. It was 
far enough advanced last winter to begin 
water storage, and the floods it held back 
saved the crops. 


SAVING BOTH TIME AND MONEY 


The Arrowrock dam was started four 
years ago. It was to be completed in six 


Woodrow Wilson is president of this railroad. It was built and operated by the Government to facilitate the 
construction of the Arrowrock dam and it has shown a surplus of $60,000 in four years 
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years and its cost was estimated at $7,- 
500,000. It was finished two years ahead 
of time and the cost did not exceed $s5,- 
000,000. F. E. Weymouth, the supervising 
engineer, Charles H. Paul, construction 
engineer, and James Munn, the superinten- 
dent of construction, may well be proud 
of the record. 

The Arrowrock dam claims the distinc- 
tion of being the highest in the world. 
From its base ninety feet below the normal 
river bed to its crest ten feet above the 
level of the stored water it attains to a 
height of 351 feet. It is built in the form 
of an arch between rock buttresses, the 
length on top being 1060 feet traversed by 
a 16-foot road. Between the upstream and 
the downstream face the base of the struc- 
ture is 247 feet thick. One outstanding 
engineering feature is the elaborate drain- 
age system within the dam. It is traversed 
from one side to the other by three galleries 
or tunnels connected by spiral stairways, 
thus making possible frequent inspections 
of practically every portion of the dam’s 
interior. 

The dam creates a reservoir 200 feet deep 
and twenty miles long, containing 244,330 
acre-feet. On still days the old farms in the 
submerged valley can be plainly seen in the 
clear water. 

Government ownership of railroads be- 
gan during the construction of the Arrow- 
rock dam. To haul the immense amount 
of material the Reclamation Service built 
a standard-gauge road twenty miles long 
out of Boise. This government line has 
earned a surplus of $60,000 in its four-year 
life, during which time it took in $238,000 
for freight and $50,000 from passenger 
fares. 


The Great Nautical Experiment 
Le HE individual who says that he knows 


exactly and to a tee just what effect 
the Seamen’s Act will have may be 
safely put down as a prevaricator of parts. 
The opinions advanced by the ship owners 
and the labor representatives are so con- 
flicting, their claims at such utter variance 
that only time can tell the outcome. Espe- 
cially bitter is the clash of opinions concern- 
ing the result of the deserter and language 
clauses. 
Under present conditions the provision 
of the maritime law which inflicts a jail sen- 
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tence on the sailor who leaves his ship 
before the contractual round trip is finished 
is practically a dead letter, according to the 
ship owners who point out that the ma- 
chinery of the law is rarely set in motion to 
capture a deserter. The proponents of the 
bill reply that, under present conditions, 
the sailor who desires to escape from a hell 
packet at the first port must not only for- 
feit all the wages he earned, but must like- 
wise abandon all his personal belongings 
when he takes French leave, besides risking 
imprisonment in case the skipper should 
decide to apply for a warrant. The Sea- 
men’s Act, they say, will enable the sailors 
of all nations to leave the ship at any Ameri- 
can port and compel the master to rehire 
them at the higher wages prevailing in the 
United States. The labor spokesmen admit 
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that the new law will increase the cost of 
operating American ships, but they main- 
tain that within a year wages on foreign 
ships will be as high as American wages, 
thereby removing the handicap of higher 
operating costs from the American mer- 
chant marine. 

If the new law will actually bring about 
such a condition, it certainly will give Amer- 
ican shipping atremendous lift. Butcanthe 
law do what its advocates promise? 

The equalization of American and foreign 
wages is based on the expectation that for- 
eign crews will refuse to take their vessels 
out of American ports unless the wages are 
raised to the American standard. Suppose 
a Japanese liner arrives in San Francisco or 
Seattle. Will the Japanese crew depart 
en masse? If the Japanese sailors have 
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fifty dollars each and a passport, they can 
be admitted to the United States; if they 
have neither, they will be detained and de- 
ported by the immigration officials. Under 
the Japanese law they are still punishable as 
deserters the moment they reach Japanese 
jurisdiction. Furthermore, even if they 
should all desert on reaching American 
ports, even if every Japanese sailor had a 
passport and fifty dollars, even if the well 
known patriotism and intense national 
loyalty of the Japanese should fail to pre- 
vent them from deserting their vessels, they 
still would be unable to obtain employment 
on vessels under any other flag because they 
can speak only Japanese. Because of the 
language clause of the Seamen’s Act they 
cannot serve on American, English, Ger- 
man, French or Norwegian ships. Japanese 
shipping, therefore, is the only important 
merchant marine totally excluded from.the 





operation of those clauses in the Seamen’s 
Act designed to improve the working con- 
ditions and wages of the sailor. 

The probable effect of the Seamen’s Act 
may be summed up as follows: 

Immediately after coming into force it 
will increase the cost of operating American 
ships. It will also 
tend gradually and { : 
slowly to increase H . 8 
the operating costs H.- : 
of foreign ships by! y 
touching American ; me 
ports. But it will be -—. 
inoperative against | es 
Japanese vessels be- 
cause Japanese sail- 
ors cannot leave 
their ships and ob- 
tain employment on 
vessels of different 
nationality in Amer- 
ican ports on ac- 
count of the language 
clause in the Sea- 
men’s Act. 

Andrew Furuseth 
replies to this argu- 
ment with the asser- 
tion that Japanese 
vessels deserted by 
their native crews in 
American ports will 
have to hire white 
crews. Perhaps they 
will. Perhaps Eng- 
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land will make a separate peace with 
Germany. 

The one tolerably certain effect of the 
Seamen’s Act will be the upbuilding of the 
Japanese merchant marine at the expense 
of all fleets manned chiefly by white crews. 


The Montessori Cult’s Eclipse 
D: Maria Montessori has now been 


on the Pacific Coast for almost five 
months, but the best that can be 
said of the visit is that it resulted in mutual 
disappointment. It is reported that the 
eminent Italian pedagogue, after she had 
investigated the situation, exclaimed that 
she had been misled. Apparently she was 
astonished to find that the kindergarten 
education of children between three and 
six was almost universal in America. And 
it must have grieved both the dottoressa 
and her managers that the offer of personal 
instruction by the best advertised educator 
in the world attracted less than one-half 
of the maximum number of students that 
were to be accepted. 
The truth of the whole matter is that 
Montessori and her work were overboomed 
in order to stimulate 
if the sale of her “di- 
| dactic material’ at 
| ei sixty dollars a set. 


est admirers now 
admit that she has 
been overexploited. 
It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Dr. 
Montessori herself 
had no part in and 
probably was en- 
tirely ignorant of 
the publicity cam- 
paign launched in 
the United States 
to exploit her system 
commercially. 

In one of the best 
California kinder- 
gartens and kinder- 
garten training 
schools a dozen 
small children rang- 
ing in age from two 


I~ a 
2) 2 Some of her warm- 





" E and a half to five 
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DR. MARIA MONTESSORI AT THE SAN DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 


years had the choice 
between the Montes- 
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sori and the usual kindergarten material. 
After the first two days they positively de- 
clined to handle the Montessori. material. 
The apparatus designed toeducate the senses 
of backward, feeble-minded children bored 
these normal youngsters after they had mas- 
tered its uses in an hour. And in almost 
every American Montessori school most of 
the material is either not used at all or else 
employed in a manner strictly forbidden 
by the book. 

The Montessori method is designed pri- 
marily to educate the senses and through 
this sense education bring out the person- 
ality of the individual child. Unfortunately 
the ego or personality of the average Ameri- 
can child is overdeveloped. Its individual- 
ity does not need additional stimulation; 
rather it needs to be guided into the inter- 
woven paths of social activity and social 
discipline. The gradual recognition of this 
fact marks the end of the Montessori cult 
without, however, diminishing the useful- 
ness of many parts of the system, par- 
ticularly as it applies to the training of 
defectives. 

If the Montessori boom had accomplished 
nothing except to demonstrate the wide- 
spread, intense interest in educational 
affairs on the part of the American parents, 
it still would have been worth the money. 


O Where Did the Sockeye Go? 


HE Puget Sound salmon canners 
made preparations for a big output 

this spring. The heavy biennial run 
of sockeyes and humpbacks was due. They 
purchased supplies sufficient for the pack- 
ing of two million cases, got their gear 
ready, put traps, seines and wheels in order 
and waited for the big schools. 

They are still waiting. The big schools 
of the fickle fish did not come. The catch 
was the lowest on record; a few of the large 
canneries barely got a scow load.of salmon 
all summer. Instead of two million cases 
the season’s pack barely reached half a 
million. The losses among packers and 


fishermen were heavy. 
What became of the fish? 
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Some authorities maintain that the 
schools were diverted to the north, to south- 
eastern Alaska where the catch this summer 
was exceptionally heavy. Other authori- 
ties have quit guessing; they frankly say 
that the ways of the sockeye are beyond 
human understanding. But they all 
agree that something should be done to 
replenish the Puget Sound salmon supply, 
and they point to the heavy run of quinnat 
salmon in the Columbia river this sum- 
mer, during an off year, as distinct and 
irrefutable proof of the beneficial effect of 
fish hatchery operation upon the salmon 
supply. 

The largest hatching stream for the 
Puget Sound salmon run is the Fraser river 
in British Columbia. The packers offered 
to help pay the cost of hatching operations 
on the Fraser, but the provincial govern- 
ment declined alien aid. It is of great 
importance to the salmon industry that the 
fisheries treaty with the Canadian authori- 
ties, a treaty that has been under consider- 
ation for two years, be consummated, but 
it is doubtful whether any progress can be 
made until the war is over. 

In the meantime Seattle is growling 
about an order-in-council directed solely 
and exclusively against one of its flourishing 
industries. Early this year the Canadian 
government, encouraged perhaps by Lon- 
don’s example, issued an order-in-council 
allowing the shipment in bond of fish 
caught by Americans through Canadian 
territory. The order was expressly de- 
signed to transfer the outfitting of Seattle’s 
halibut fleet to the new port of Prince 
Rupert, terminus of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. The halibut banks lie in the Gulf 
of Alaska and are 600 miles closer to Prince 
Rupert than to Seattle. Naturally the 
Seattle fishing fleet preferred to ship through 
Prince Rupert as soon as the order-in-coun- 
cil became effective. 

To offset the Canadian advantage the 
Bureau of Fisheries is prospecting for hali- 
but banks off the Washington coast and 
apparently pay dirt has been found. Thus 
the order-in-council may after all turn out 
to have been a blessing in disguise. 

















We sneaked across the court. 


The shutter of a window wasn’t clear closed, and we could see a 
tine thread of yellow light 
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man, with a conventional mus- 
tache and a rather well-filled waist- 
coat. He is slightly bald. Further de- 
scription would be unprofitable, because 
suburban cars and ferries are full of him at 
any time between four and six on any week- 
day afternoon—not that he personally 
patronizes suburban cars; he lives in an 
army post. His wife, who sometimes writes 
stories, keeps a sporadic diary—‘‘to get the 
benefit of my own judgment in all its moods. 
It is better than confidences and advice.”’ 
When she married Elliston she wrote in it: 
‘He is prosaic and very grave. But he is 
a good man. His eyes are like King 
Arthur’s must have been. I rather like the 
big mustache. It somehow suggests strong 


M me. ELLISTON is a middle-aged 


faces beneath steel beavers, and his chin has 
the square cut of Kitchener’s. He is unro- 
mantic, but he is my precise opposite. He 
received commendation in the Boxer Cam- 
paign, but it was for supplying the troops 
with bacon, beans and coffee with regular- 
ity, and not, like his dare-devil foster 





brother Fred, for being the first man across 
the wall and for hacking his way into the 
Forbidden City at the head of a half-section. 
No, Tom never had an adventure in his life, 
and he was quite prosy about asking me to 
be his wife. But isn’t that best? I can rely 
on Tom. He is like a clock. He will bore 
me, but he will never hurt me.”’ 

Afterward, when she had almost made up 
her mind to leave him, she wrote: 

“T shall do nothing hysterical. I shall 
simply tell Tom and ask him to free me. 
Then if Fred continues to feel about me as 
he so wildly protests, what will be will be. 
I shall have nothing to do with nasty little 
deceits. It seems that I love d’Artagnan 
and have married Albert of Saxe-Coburg. 
It rather smarts to think of all the Major 
has done for Fred. But sifted to the facts, 
what are they? A kindly old man, fearing 
to die childless, adopts Tom Elliston from a 
worthy and impoverished home—was that 
a virtue in Tom? He was a good son, 
though an adopted one, and when the. old 
man has a son of his own, what more natural 
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than that he should entrust the younger son 
to the older—that he should exact a hack- 
neyed and too dramatic promise when he 
died? Must I debit Tom’s insistent con- 
science against Fred? Be logical, my dear, 
it is just the interplay of the most conven- 
tional of selfish human desires, but should 
that bind me forever to the ratchets and 
pinions of an eight-day clock? We have 
been married for five years, and at ten- 
thirty on eighteen hundred and twenty-five 
nights, Tom has folded up his paper, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and 
quoted to me: 

“* “To bed, to bed, said Sleepy Head.’ 

“Oh, I am I, and this is impossible. It is 
precisely as impossible as that water should 
run up hill, and being impossible, it can’t 
continue.” 

Again: 

“T must not be improvident. And my 
stories are uncertain. Fred’s miraculous 
fortune—I wonder. But I don’t want to 
know. ‘Dug up with the point of his 
sword.’ That is a little florid, I fear, but 
fancy Tom’s saying it! Whenever I see a 
picture of Launcelot with Arthur’s eyes and 
Kitchener’s chin I shall know that the 
painter is a very young and unsophisticated 
girl—features of that kind may organize 
armies and supply beans, but they do not 
go jousting.” 

After this entry she closed the sheepskin- 
covered book, and read a fat letter from 
Manila: 

“Dearest Grace— 

“T tried to write a story, but you can see 
for yourself that the pieces won’t fit. Ihave 
often been sorry that you didn’t go on with 
your training and join the Corps. But per- 
haps if you had, you would have fallen into 
my rut, and there wouldn’t have been any 
stories at all. Still, with your talent and 
my opportunity—‘The deaths ye have died 
I have watched beside’—but the nurse’s 
instinct always turns attention to the hot- 
water bottle that is getting luke-warm, or 
the 5 p. m. round of temperatures, and the 
tense little moment is forgotten. 

“This story wasn’t even told to me, but 
it caught hold even with flippant old 
Frederica Nelson’s running comment. She 
was at the cholera camp at Jolo, and an old 
Sergeant simply had to get this off his chest. 
I had almost forgotten the story when I 
happened to see an advertisement in the 
Manila Times that reminded me of it and 
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even that made only a moment’s impression 
until the budget of home papers came and 
I clipped this from the Sun: 

For information leading to the recovery of 
certain jade seals lost during the sack of 
Peking, 1900, a reward of fifty thousand 
dollars will be paid by the Imperial Chinese 
Government, and no questions asked. Apply 
to the Chinese Embassy, Washington, D. C., 
or the Chinese consul in any American city. 

“T tried to write the Sergeant’s story, 
but it’s such an obvious thing, the old man 
finding the boy there and all—and then 
what are you going to do with the boy? 
You might kill him, but I don’t like un- 
pleasant stories. Anyway, it isn’t right to 
let anybody keep the loot—especially the 
old man, and yet if he goes and reports it, as 
he ought to do, there’s the boy to dispose of 
again. The Sergeant said that the old man 
simply kept it to shield the boy, intending 
to return it when he could. I thought per- 
haps that could be worked in with the adver- 
tised reward, but I can’t do it. If I try it 
the way it was told it sounds like a Sunday 
supplement, and if I put on any frills, it 
suggests that some one should painlessly 
put me out of my agony. Can you use it? 
If you think you can you’re welcome to it.” 

Grace smiled and reached for the little 
book again, opened it, and at her “pepper 
and salt page’’ wrote: 

“To write a story, take a handful of arti- 
ficial and perfectly unheard-of people; stir 
into a batter of impossible situations, churn 
thoroughly on a typewriter, and at the 
moment of serving add a jolt of fifty-nine 
per cent liquor of your own choosing, and if 
the editor’s reader hasn’t suspected what 
the jolt will be, you may sell it. N. B. 
Never try to construct it from something 
told on a death-bed. Stick to the recipe.” 

Then she turned her attention to the 
manuscript written by her nurse friend in 
Manila, a scratched and blotted paper with 
frequent interlineations and some com- 
ments. 


THE SERGEANT’S STORY (OR PERHAPS THE 
GREAT LOOT SOUNDS MORE INVITING) 


You know how it was in Peking after the 
Allies had took it. The city was divided 
into sections and turned over to the various 
nations for occupation. Of course the 
books says ‘“‘no more loot,” but more things 
happen in the field than ever get into the 
books. Old Chaffee’s got a jaw like a 
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steel-trap and eyes that glow at you like a 
bear’s in a dark cave,and when he said there 
wouldn’t be any looting in the American 
section, that settled it—purty near. 

But Peking had looted itself. When the 
Japs and Rooshians, and Tommies and 
Bengalese, and Yanks and Frog-Eaters 
come swarmin’ over the walls, the murderin’ 
mob inside didn’t have too much time in 
beatin’ it, but they had enough to smash in 
the shop doors and take what they thought 
they could carry. The streets looked like 
the leavin’s of a cyclone. Bales of raw silk 
was unwound, stringin’ from the open doors 
in ribbons and trampled in the knee deep 
mud in the narrow streets. It was jest a 
litter of junk—big bronze vases and brass 
Buddhas, and silk screens, and pottery jars 
as tall as a man, all smashed to smithereens, 
and mixed in with pieces of furs and man- 
darin coats and ivory boxes and sandal- 
wood chests and yards of lace—block after 
block of ruin. The looters was after the 
silver that the shopmen kept in little bars 
called shoes. But the same reason that 
they had to discard ’em on the run made ’em 
worthless to the average private soldier 
heft. A haversack half full of ’em would 
wear a man out on a half-day’s hike. So 
they’d be as much excitement in a poker 
game with four or five hundred dollars in 
them things in a single pot as there is 
playin’ matches against a bunch of pimpled 
rookies in a troop train. Loot, such as it 
was, Was a drug on the market, and there 
wasn’t no temptation. 

Then somehow a story got out that 
twisted everything whichway. You’d see 
a bunch of soldiers off whisperin’ in a dark 
corner and you’d know without askin’ what 
they was talkin’ about. It sifted through 





that army between reveille and taps of a _ 


single day, just like a drop of ink in a cup 
of water, and it didn’t make any difference 
whether it was a big Russian Mujik cased 
in whiskers, or a beady-eyed little Jap, or a 
Bengal lancer with an expression on his face 
like he’d jest got bad news from home, or a 
spick-and-span Tommie or a blue-shirted 
Yank—all the same —and there wasn’t one 
that didn’t pull a pipe dream about that 
loot. The story was that somewhere in the 
getaway of the Imperial Family from the 
Forbidden City there hadn’t been time to 
take the Manchu -treasure and they’d 
cached it—pearls as big as hen’s eggs, 
dimonds and rubies and sapphires and 
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sacks and sacks and sacks of gold. The 
most amazin’ stories was told. A _ feller 
couldn’t ante a little jade figure with pin- 
point ruby eyes that somebody wouldn't 
whisper “Private Atkins has got it,”’ and in 
half an hour that rumor would be all 
through the city: ‘Private Atkins of the 
Daisy Crushers has found the Big Loot.” 

But Atkins hadn’t, and that thing come 
to be the curse of the city. 

Over in the Rooshian quarter where they 
wasn't so finicky about the Laws of War, 
and they held a Chino’s life at about a 
rupee, some awful things was done. They'd 
hear about some old cuckoo with a peacock 
feather or a carved button on his cap, or 
something that seemed to say he was a big 
bug of one kind or other, and that was 
enough for a mujik. If they was feelin’ 
kind and benevolent, they’d crucify him, 
and if they wasn’t they'd use other methods. 
Well, just two feeble efforts of that kind was 
pulled off in the American section, when old 
Chaffee heard about it. 

“Bring me one of ’em,”’ s’he, “just one.” 

Sure enough they did. When the old 
man got through with that feller, you 
couldn’t have give the Kohinoor di’mond 
to a starvin’ Jew in the American section of 
Peking. We had double and triple patrols. 

Now, the Major of our regiment had a 
younger brother, and the boy was an uppish 
young whippersnapper. He’d done fine in 
the scrappin’ up from Tien Tsin; he was a 
whoopin’ soldier of the grandstand variety 
and we was purty proud of him and all. 
But he wasn’t exactly what you might call 
steady when they flopped down to do garri- 
son duty. He had to keep flirtin’ with old 
Miss Trouble to keep his spirits up—booze 
a little and, well, all the diversions that you 
can imagine in a big captured city like 
Peking, away from the restrainin’ influences 
of home. The Old Man had had him on the 
carpet twice, and the feller was worried 
about him, you could see that. 

Well, one night a blue-faced Chino came 
pantin’ into the Temple of Agriculture 
where the American barracks was, and the 
first person he saw was this feller, and the 
feller took him into his room, and then 
purty soon the feller come into the squad 
room and looked all around at the men 
sittin’ on the bunks till he seen me. He had 
his pistol belt on. He says “Sergeant 
French,” and I follows him out into the 
dark. 
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“Sergeant,” says he, “we’ve been soldierin’ 
together ever since Pine Ridge.” 

“Rosebud,” s’ I. 

“Rosebud it was. 
you a favor.” 

“One askin’s sufficient.’ 

So he turned around, and the Chino was 
at his elbow. 

““Sigue,”’ says he, and we hiked, the Chino 
in the lead. You could follow him by the 
pe-gluck pe-gluck of his wooden shoes in the 
mud and the wheeze and gulp of his breath, 
because he was most all in. But you 
couldn’t have followed him no other way, 
because it couldn’t have been no blacker 
with your eyes shut. I didn’t know East 
from Up. Once I stumbled over something 
soft and humpy, and when I went down I 
felt a hand, and a dog yelped and skulked 
away. The feller struck a match, but he 
blew it out quick and we got out of that— 
sick. 

Purty soon you couldn’t exactly see the 
sky, but you could sort of feel where it 
ought to be, and the smell wasn’t so thick— 
mixed more with burned things, and once 
against a ragged light place in the clouds I 
saw the bare burnt roof-beams of a house. 
I thought we was skirtin’ the edge of the 
Rooshian section, but way off in the right 
front a lantern went swingin’ along with 
legs walkin’ beside it, and we heard a voice 
sort of croonin’: 


’ 


Sergeant, I’m askin 


“Td-a git mah razah an’ mah gun, 
An’ he might pay de fine—” 


It sounded funny out there, nobody knew 
where, in the middle of Peking, in the black 
night, but we could see it wasn’t the 
Rooshian section. It was a patrol, and we 
huddled back into a corner until it passed. 
Purty soon we was out of the burned dis- 
trict. The air was freer, and you could 
make out the houses—stone and set back 
from the road a piece with paper signs of 
good and bad gods on the door posts to keep 
out the spirits—but all dark and not a sign 
of life. 

Finally we halted and the Chino pointed. 
The shutter of a window wasn’t clear closed 
and we could see a fine thread of yellow 
light. We sneaked across the court. It was 
a grilled window high up. I give the feller 
a lift and he hung there, seemed to me like 
an age, and when I let him down, he says: 
“Stay here, I'll find out about rear doors.” 
When he was gone I took a look. It was 
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a little square room and there wasn’t a 
stick of furniture in it. Square in the center 
was a Chino woman stripped to the waist. 
She was hangin’ from her arms by thongs 
tied to the rafters, her toes just touchin’ the 
ground, head drooped back, hair streamin’. 
Directly across from her an’ crouched like a 
runner set in a combination start was a 
Russian soldier, humpy in his big gray over- 
coat—his strained face was toward me but 
he was watchin’ the woman. His bayo- 
netted rifle was leanin’ against the wall be- 
hind him. By each side of her was a man— 
one was a Cossack officer and the other was 
a young English clerk or something I’d 
seen around the Legation. They’d do 
something to her, and then the mujik would 
say something in Chinese and then she’d 
shake her head for ‘“‘no,” and they’d do it 
again, the mujik on the floor jabbering 
away all the time. The only light was four 
lantern-candles stuck in their own grease 
on a cracker box lid, and they smoked and 
wavered around and threw black shadows 
on the ceiling. Beside the candles was 
three cradle-shaped yellowish ivory boxes 
with the lids pried open. Streamin’ out of 
one of ’em that was half turned on its side 
was a pile of somethin’ or other. When the 
light played on it, it flared back, red and 
green flashes and sometimes a spark of blue 
like the sparks under a trolley on a wet 
night. I didn’t have the loot fever before, 
but I found myself figgerin’ right there. 
All that was in the other boxes was little 
polished flat green bricks about as big as a 
fat note-book, and all let in with gold 
Chinese hen-tracl:s and dragons. 

I was so sort of frazzled that I guess I 
hadn’t took a fair look around. Somethin’ 
stirred, and I seen that sittin’ on the box 
that the candle-board had come from, was a 
man, all dejected like with his elbows on his 
knees and his chin in his hand. He got up, 
his shadow streakin’ big behind him on the 
wall. It was the feller’s boy. 

“Can’t you get that damned business 
over?” he says. “I can’t stand it.” 

“You can stand everything but doin’ it,” 
says the Englishman. “Sit down or get 
out.” 

Then the feller come back and I dropped. 

“No back door,” s’he. ‘The house 
rambles right up against the inner wall. 
We'll have to rush it.” 

We sneaked across a little inner court, 
the Chino at our heels now. We found a 
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door, and through a crack in it you could 
see the far side of the room and the mujik. 

“Him,” says the feller and pointed to me. 
“And not a shot—patrols ’d be here in ten 
minutes.”’ 

Then we rushed the door. I laid my gun 
flat in my hand and met the Rooshian, 
gettin’ up with a side swipe, just as he was 
reachin’ for his rifle. It caught him on the 
temple and he went down like a polled ox, 
but so did I. I don’t just know who hit me, 
but I think it was the boy, because while it 
dimmed me for a minute my lights didn’t 
go out. They just danced and flickered, 
and when I could see again I was lyin’ on my 





side. Right at my feet, the feller with his 
sword out—back against the wall was 


holdin’ off two; the Cossack with his curved 
yataghan, and the Englishman jabbin’ at 
him with a five-foot beam. The boy was 
standin’ behind them with his pistol 
drawed and half pointed. Once he raised 
it, and then he let it drop. He couldn’t 
seem to have the nerve. I pivoted on my 
hip and kicked the Cossack’s front foot- 
guard out so that he dropped on one knee, 
and just as he dropped, the feller’s sword 
went through his chest high up, and when 
the Cossack got up his sword arm was limp. 
The Englisher immediately started backin’ 
away till he was opposite the boy. 

“Shoot, you fool—shoot—”’ for the feller 
was pressin’ him back toward the door, and 
the beam was no good as a club and useless 
as a spear. I don’t know whether the boy 
would have done it or not—he started to. 
The Chino had slipped in and cut the woman 
down. He was holdin’ her in his arms. 
Everything seemed to happen at once. 
There was a shot. It must have been the 
mujik that had come to, and I reckon I was 
the target, for I was up and makin’ for the 
boy. It went so close that it blinded and 
deafened me and filled my face with 
smartin’ powder flecks—you’ll notice some 
of ’em to this good day But it was the 
Chino, and what he held in his arms, that 
got it—full. They dropped. The same 
minute it seemed to me that the whole inner 
wall of the room disappeared. Of course it 
was just a screen being folded up, but it 
looked like magic. There, crowded in the 
wall space, was faces—fierce ugly yellow 
faces, about a score of ’em, with the candle 
light on their cheeks and the hollows of 
their eyes deep in the dark, and the flicker 
of the light on old lacquered armor, and long 
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swords, and hooked spears and axes, and 
banners maybe. It was like a page tore out 
of some kid’s book of Arabian nights, when 
the feller rubs the lamp, and this was what 
come lookin’ down on him, surprised, 
grouchy, but waitin’ for orders—eunuchs of 
the Palace Guard. Well, somebody put his 
foot on the light. There was a scramble 
towards the boxes on the floor, and the next 
I was sure of what happened, the feller and 
the boy and me was out in the mud and 
runnin’, we didn’t know where—just away. 

Well, after while we got back. It was 
almost mornin’—barely light enough in the 
feller’s room to see. And that was the first 
we knowed that the boy had been luggin’ 
one of them little ivory chests all through 
the night. He walks over and sets it on the 
table. 

“‘What’s the idea—” s’he. ‘“D’you think 
you'll get thirds out of it, or what?” 

The feller didn’t answer. He just stood 
there with his face puckered up puzzled. 

“’Cause you won’t,” says the boy. “It’s 
a fortune—diamonds and rubies—”’ 

“Open it, Sergeant,” says the feller. I 
did, my heart in my throat. There wasn’t a 
thing in it but a nest of them little green 
bricks packed in cotton. I know what they 
was now—the jade seals of the first book of 
Confucius. But then—well, the boy just 
slumped into a chair, and that’s the way I 
felt. Then he started to swear. He’d got 
the wrong box. I’ve heard old Jim Mc- 
Cracken take a train of forty mules through 
the Tuolumne Bog, and he could swear in 
five languages and some Indian dialects, 
but he couldn’t touch this. Words come 
out of that boy’s mouth that would have 
made a pirate blush like a peony. 

“Thirds!” he says. ‘You can have the 
bunch of ’em. But I’ll make that (he named 
the Englisher) pungle.” 

The feller walked over and _ started 
proddin’ in the box. 

“These,” he said slow and deliberate, 
“should be turned into General Chaffee’s 
headquarters today.” 

Well, that big, blusterin’, braggin’ boy 
wilted. It was like dehornin’ a great, big, 
fierce Texas longhorn, and the way they 
look like a sick muley when they come out 
of the chute. 

“O!” says he. “You won’t—you would- 
n’t! Why, you might as well take your 
pistol and shoot me.” 


“T might better,’ says the feller. And 





Then's when he got mad. “Get out!’’ he says. “You've been a@ curse to me from the day of 
your birth. Get out!’ 



































She got the key from his table drawer and raised the heavy lid. The papers she liited 
earcfully out, stack by stack 











then’s when he got mad, for the only time 
I’ve seen in twenty years’ service with him. 

“You cringin’ pup,” he says, “you’ve 
been a curse to me from the day of your 
birth. Get out—get out of my sight.” 

That was all he said, and the boy sneaked 
out and so did I. 

Two hours after that the feller sent for 
me. He was sittin’ just where I’d left him. 

“Put that box out of sight,” he says, and 
I done that. 

“Sergeant,” he went on, like he’s studied 
it all out to say, “I’m goin’ to shield a thief. 
I’m goin’ to lie and steal, and make myself 
accessory to murder. If the time ever 
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comes when I can send those damned things 
back I shall doit. I don’t ask you to—” 

“You don’t need to,” I says, because I 
knew him for a soldier. If he’d asked me to 
get rid of the Empress of China before 
mornin’ I’d have found some way to drop 
her in the bay. 


The manuscript from Manila ended here. 
The nurse’s letter went on: “Grace, this is 
the story so far, but you see it won’t do. 
Everything in real life has a disappointing 
way of ending like that. The Sergeant saw 
the advertisement about the jade seals, and 
it worried him. He made Frederica take 




















down the main part of his story, and then 
send out for a notary and he swore to it. 

“Some place out in the world,’ he told 
her, ‘the feller still has that box of bricks, 
and some place, the boy still knows it, and 
I’m the only man in the world that can 
prove the truth, and I’m goin’ out. I don’t 
trust that boy. He ain’t downright bad, 
I guess. He didn’t want to see that Chino 
woman suffer, but he sat there and let it go 
on, and he didn’t want to shoot the feller, 
but I believe on my soul he’d a done it. 
And here’s this reward, and the feller might 
be ruined. The boy wouldn’t want to do it, 
but fifty thousand dollars is a lot of money, 
and it says no questions asked.’ 

“Can you use the story? Write and tell 
me what you would do with it all to make 
it worth while. Of course you could—” the 
letter rambled on. 

Grace Elliston did not-pursue her friend’s 
literary suggestions. There was the kernel 
of a story in the anecdote, and as her eyes 
skimmed it she planned the tale. 

“Fred could tell me about that,”’ she had 
thought as some little reference to Chinese 
conditions puzzled her, or ‘““Tom will know 
about this,” when the story spoke of General 
Chaffee’s order forbidding traffic in loot. 

“Fifty thousand dollars—”’ she read again 
the little newspaper advertisement that had 
been pinned to the manuscript, and then 
turned to the last page of the letter. 
“Fifty thousand dollars’—she had heard 
that precise figure mentioned and repeated 
in the past few days. An impossible and 
absurd suspicion crossed her mind flittingly, 
and then returned with a puny flock of con- 
firmatory suggestions. She smiled at her 
own credulity as she mounted the stairs and 
turned into her husband’s room. Every- 
thing there was simplicity and precision— 
the deal table with its blue blotter-pad, its 
three clean pens, and its corked ink-bottle. 
Beside it was the Quartermaster field safe 
that he had asked her not to open, pleading the 
annoyance of disturbed official returns—she 
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had long ago investigated, to find neatly 
docketed official papers tied with pink tape 
and piled in layers. It was a flat iron box 
with the door on top. She got the key from 
his table drawer and raised the heavy lid. 
The papers she lifted carefully out, stack by 
stack. A piece of green blotting paper 
covered the bottom of the chest, cut to the 
exact size of the interior. This she pried up 
at one corner. Nested in a batten base in 
an undesigned mosaic, were the jade seals 
of the Imperial books. 

“Fifty thousand dollars and no questions 
asked.” But now the right man would be 
rewarded. How narrowly she had missed 
being unable to see to that! 

She did not put the papers back—she 
heaped them in a pile. She went thought- 
fully down the steps, and wrote two letters. 
One was a very long one, but the hurrying 
pen never paused in an instant’s perplexity 
from the “Dear Fred” to the unqualified 
“Grace Elliston.” The second came with 
more difficulty. She was on the first page 
when her husband came in, dutifully pecked 
his wife on the cheek, replaced his uniform 
coat with a smoking jacket, unfolded his 
paper; and while he read the pen scratched 
fitfully, with long thoughtful pauses that 
had nothing whatever to do with the writing. 
At last the Major rose and stood before the 
fireplace, teetering himself up and down on 
his toes. 

‘Another story, Grace, dear?” 

“No—only a letter.” 

Then, after a little wh"'e: 

“Oh—hee—oh haw.” 

The pen scratched on, but it was merely 
making O’s. 

“Well, my dear—” 

She raised her eyes and looked expec- 
tantly toward him. She was biting her 
lower lip. 

“To bed, to bed, said Sleepy Head.” 

“No,” she replied as she went toward him. 
“Let’s stay awhile, my dearest, dearest 
Slow.” 
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This is strictly a country for campers, and thank God there is such a country left! 


SIERRAN ROADS and PASSES 


Auto Pioneering in a Scenic Wonderland Which Will Soon Be 
Easily Accessible to the Touring Cars of Mountain Lovers 


By CON. L. GROVER 


OR this high country of which 

I write there is one qualifi- 

cation absolutely necessary if 

you are to make the trip one 

of pleasure. You must be- 

long by nature to the Great 

Order of Campers; it must be 

pure joy for you to make your 

home for the night by the roadside. For the 

hotels are few, far apart, and the accommo- 

dations are such that one depending on 

them can hardly enjoy the outing as a 
whole. 


Yes, this is strictly a country for campers, 
and I thank God that there is such a coun- 
try left! It is good to bein the land where 
we look far ahead at the tiny cloud of dust 
which tells us that some one else is alive, 
and to await the meeting with interest, 
rather than the feeling that it is only an- 
other machine full of people who will glare 
indifferently at us with no greeting more 
sociable than the rasping honk of an electric 
horn. 

It is good to meet another camper in the 
evening on the meadow, to tell him our 








wheel-base, the bore and stroke of our 
mighty engine, that she never boils, that 
the rust streaks running down the radiator 
were caused by filling it too full; and to 
swap all the gossip and fishing lies that 
kindred spirits love to tell. For every man 
here, and woman, too, for that matter, is 
akin whether they come mounted on a 
burro, driving a “‘tin Lizzie,” or holding the 
wheel of a sixty horse touring car. 

Oh my, Oh me! but isn’t it fine to sit 
down in the twilight before the blazing 
logs, with a heaped agate plate of fresh 
fried, fresh caught mountain trout, great 
sheets of corn bread right out of the reflec- 
tor, and a mammoth cup of comforting tea 
which just seems to search out and soothe the 
tired spots which the day has accumulated! 

And after supper as you sit by the blaze 
and talk over the day, and the days that 
have been, and the days that are to be, 
your taciturn partner, who has hardly 
spoken all day long, fairly runs over and 
talks till you can scarce edge in a word. 
How folks loosen up at such times! What 
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foolish things the soberest of mortals will 
find to speculate upon! 

Well, if you like this sort of thing you will 
understand; if you don’t I would rather not 
talk to you. For I know all that you are 
about to say of mosquitoes and yellow- 
jackets, how your bones ached in the morn- 
ing from sleeping on the hard ground, how 
dirty everything got, how wet the whole 
camp was the night of the thunder-shower 
and a hundred other disagreeable things. 

A friend had been over Sonora Pass; a 
magazine article told a little of the Mono 
country; I had myself been as far as the Big 
Trees on the Calaveras road. We concluded 
to combine all three in one grand trip. We, 
refers to the Captain and myself. The 
Captain is a specialist when out of doors. 
He devotes all his energies to trout fishing. 
I scatter mine over fishing, hunting, picture 
taking and mountain climbing with periodic 
spurts at valve grinding. I like his way of 
doing things best, but can’t seem to tear 
myself away from all the other nice things 
to do. 



































For this high country there is one qualification absolutely necessary: you must belong by nature to the Great 


Order of Campers; it must be pure joy for you to make your home for the night by the roadside 
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When the eyes have become wearied by the glare of the midsummer sun on the dust and sand of the 

twisting road it is a delicious relief to gaze down into the bosom of some granite-held Sierran Jake in 

whose green depths float the images of snowy peaks and clouds in the serene sky, with now and then 
a family of waterfowl ruffling the mirror-stillness of the water 








Our machine is everything an automobile 


should not be for mountain work. It gets 
through solely by bull-dog strength and 
reliability. With a wheel-base of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five inches and a clearance 
of only ten, careful driving is necessary 
when the roads are rocky or deep rutted. 
In town it can be turned, without backing, 
only on the widest of streets; it must be 
driven with precision and judgment on the 
crooked mountain grades. Loaded for 
camping, with two passengers, it weighs 
nearly six thousand pounds. 
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In this part of the Sierras you must have 
the utmost confidence in your machine. 
Breakdowns are serious matters; you may 
be a hundred miles from a repair shop, 
many miles from even a telephone line, 
helpful passers-by may not come for days. 
The gears, axles and transmission are under 
tremendous strains, and carelessness on the 
grades in shifting or picking up the load can 
easily decide your camping place for a week 
or two, or occasion an extremely costly bill 
for towing. 

You should have good brakes and they 
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of the range. 











On the Tioga road, built years ago to reach a mine far up in the afternoon shadows of the very crest 
The mine has long been abandoned and the title to the road has recently passed to the 
Federal Government. When the Tioga road shall have been made ready and the projected mountain 
ll inns constructed along it an unequalled vacation touring ground will be made accessible 








should be in good condition. As far as your 
own safety is concerned this is the most 
important single item on your machine in 
mountain work. Your brakes must, abso- 
lutely must be capable of holding the load 
under perfect contro] on grades exceeding 
twenty and in a few instances twenty-five 
per cent. My own car has a ratchet on both 
hand and foot brakes; it can be locked to 
stand anywhere. 

You should have provision for carrying 
extra gasoline. When we left Bridgeport, 


the seat of Mono county, the town had been 








out of gas for seven days; at Mono lake the 
story was the same; both places had been 
trying to borrow from Bodie, but Bodie had 
none to loan. The tank of gas which has 
been carrying you two hundred miles at 
home will probably run dry shortly after 
the hundredth mile up here. It is not that 
the grades are so heavy; rather that the 
surface of the road is usually granite sand, 
shallow to be sure, yet always holding you 
back, obliging you to use the gears on light 
grades which at home would be taken “in 
the high” with ease. 
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for unobstrue ted views of more than a portion of their magnificent cinnamon-colored butts 


Carry a good tool equipment capable of 
meeting small emergencies. If you per- 
sonally cannot meet these minor automobile 
incidents and adjustments it would prob- 
ably be best to choose some more traveled 
route for your trip. If your machine has 
some known failing, such as a weak drive 
axle, have a spare one along. It’s mighty 
good insurance and a great eliminator of 
WOITy. 

Do not start with old, ragged tires or 
grief will go with you. Contrary to report, 
the roads in this section are not particularly 
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Calaveras grove of Big Trees. Difficult subjects for 
y are apt to stand in deep greenery where one cannot get far enough away 


hard on tires, but you cannot buy even the 
simplest of tire repairs anywhere after you 
are fairly started in the mountains. 

There is water everywhere; a desert bag 
will answer road needs. For the radiator’s 
benefit this will be filled at the foot of grades. 

Your camping outfit will be to suit your 
own -personal. needs and tastes, but for 
‘“‘soodness sake’? get things substantial. 
Above all things do not bother with a little 
hatchet or belt axe. Carry a big sharp 
woodsman’s axe in a leather sheath. Up in 
Trinity county my partner once walked ten 
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At Q. de Porka (don’t ask me what it means!) This mysteriously named place is cut through an 
immense point of rock forty feet deep and little wider than an automobile. 
descent of the Blue Canyon grade. There is a descent of three thousgnd feet in eight miles 


Here begins the steepest 





miles when we needed an axe to cut timber 
to be used in working the car back on the 
grade, which we had left involuntarily. 
Late on the afternoon of August 21, 
I tied on the last roll or box of camp para- 
phernalia, stepped back, and looked the out- 
fit over with a prideful feeling that no single 
item had been forgotten. Yet there was 2 
premonition that this very completeness 
of preparation presaged trouble. A hur- 


riedly-put-together outfit will often win 
through by plain luck where much careful 
forethought comes soon to grief. 





Early the next morning we were on the 
boulevard road to Stockton. East of Stock- 
ton the boulevard goes as far as the first 
rolls of the foothilf country. After that, 
there are about thirty miles of rough, stony 
roads which continue as far as San Andreas. 
San Andreas is the county seat of Calaveras. 
It is a quiet hill town on the old “mother 
lode,” living more in the past than the 
present. The Captain and I agreed that 
the surrounding hills were quite as stony as 
those of Maine. All cultivated fields were 
fenced with high stone walls, built with the 
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The West Walker river flows for several miles through a very rugged gorge where the fine road 
has barely room to squeeze between the river and the granite cliffs. The motorist may 
actually enjoy this scenery because the road does not monopolize his attention 








rocks which have been taken from the land. 
If you are observing you will realize that in 
this section we are never out of sight of 
indications of early mining. All the creek 
beds have been placered. On the hillsides 
are many little gouges, each with a tiny 
dump. No ledge is.to be seen which will 
not show signs that it has at some time been 
prospected. 

Through the gathering dusk we rolled 
down the hill into Angels Camp. We 
stopped to fill the gas tanks and light our 
headlights. It was a warm summer evening. 


People were sitting on their porches or 
wandering quietly along the board side- 
walks. It was the typical week-end evening 
of a country town and carried me back to 
the New England village where I was a boy. 

Angels is twenty-six miles from the Cala- 
veras Big Trees. The road is good in early 
summer but at this time it was badly cut up 
by tractors hauling heavy loads of lumber. 
It was deeply rutted and powdered to a 
fluffy dust which lay nearly a foot deep in 
the wheel paths. As we plowed up the hill 
and plunged into some hidden rut, breakers 


(Continued in Automobile Section) 
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The Extraordinary Tale of the Two 
Ex-Mayors and the Voting Public— 


A Study of the Reasons Why “Hi” 
Gill Came Back in Seattle and Why 
“Gene” Schmitz Plans a Return in 


San Francisco 
By ARNO DOSCH 


UGENE E. SCHMITZ, his black mane 
waving and his Irish eyes smiling, 
stepped out on the stage of Dreamland 

Rink. The crowd, packed to the doors, 
leaned forward eagerly to see the tall, famil- 
iar figure absent for eight years from San 
Francisco politics. 

Schmitz, the disgraced, hesitated. An 
audience entirely friendly was more than 
he had dared expect. But here were thou- 
sands who had come to greet him, and he 
did not see a hostile look. It took him, good 
actor that he is, entirely off his feet. His 
eye glistened for a moment with unfeigned 
emotion, and a happy, radiant smile broke 
over his face. 

Then the four thousand who filled Dream- 
land Rink stood upon their seats and 
cheered. Men tossed their hats in political 
abandon and women snatched off their furs 
and waved them like banners. Men who 
would not vote for Schmitz for the office of 
dog-catcher, men who had come out of mere 
curiosity, found themselves on their feet 
proclaiming his name in a burst of feeling. 

One of the San Francisco newspapers 
sent four men to report this, Schmitz’ first 
rally as candidate for mayor on a platform 
of “‘vindication.”” The editor wanted to 

















satisfy himself the meeting was not packed. 
He could not believe San Francisco would 
welcome back as candidate for mayor a man 
who had been found guilty by a trial court 
while mayor of having accepted bribes. 
But all four reporters declared it a genuine, 
enthusiastic reception. 

The editor need not have looked far for a 
parallel. For this is the second time within 
a year that a Pacific Coast city has shown a 
forgiving spirit to a disgraced mayor. Con- 
sider Hiram Gill, Mayor of Seattle. It 
is true ‘Hi’ Gill was not tried and con- 
victed of accepting bribes, but he was re- 
called under circumstances which he him- 
self felt sullied his good name. He was 
branded as a crook who stood in with crooks. 
He was accused of running a “wide-open” 
town, where the doors to brothels and 
gambling houses swung as freely as the 
doors to saloons. The good people of 
Seattle were shocked at vice’s flaunting 
manners, and in their hands was a new 
weapon, the Recall, never used before to 
remove a mayor. They tried it on their 
mayor, and it worked. “Hi” Gill retired 
from office in disgrace. He went about the 
streets of Seattle a marked man until he 
could not stand it any longer. Then he 
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Eugene E. 


Schmitz, while Mayor of San Franciseo, on trial during the famous graft prosecution 


PHOTOGRAPH BY C. V. ESTEY 
At the 


left, in protile, is Hiram Johnson, then special prosecutor, now Governor of California 


announced his candidacy for mayor as a 
“vindication.”” He was elected, and has 
been in office now for nine months. So 
Schmitz, though dramatic, was not original. 

The cases of these two men offer a very 
interesting study in present-day politics on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The people of Seattle elected Gill, and a 
good many people in San Francisco are 
going to vote for Schmitz for these reasons: 

1. To give the disgraced mayor another 
chance on the supposition that he has 
changed his ways; . 

2. Because a large section of the public 
will always ‘‘fall for’ freely given, even 
though absurd, promises of prosperity and 
“plenty of money for everybody;” 
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3. Because a large section of the public 
wishes an “open town.” In Gill’s case they 
felt he was more likely to give an open town 


than his opponents. 
are sure of it. 

Hi Gill is in office, and, not to be too 
equivocal about it, he is evidently the kind 
of mayor the people who “‘vindicated’’ him 
wanted. At the time this is being written 
Schmitz is in the full swing of his primary 
campaign. It is nearly a month before the 
primaries where it will be decided whether 
Schmitz is to be one of the two candidates 
to run for mayor at the November election. 
If to be vindicated means to Schmitz to show 
that he has friends, to prove to the world 
that there are people in it who believe in 


In Schmitz’ case they 





“Tf I had a vote in San Francisco he could not have it; neverthele 
His manners are gracious, his ways winning’ 


personal charm. 


him and want to see a man like him mayor 
of their city, Schmitz can withdraw now 
“vindicated.” If he felt he needed a rousing 
testimonial to help him lift his head before 
men, he has received that testimonial, and, 
as a matter of fact, he does lift his head 
before men. The crowd that stood and 
cheered in Dreamland Rink gave him back 
his nerve. But it is yet to be seen whether 
Schmitz is the kind of mayor the majority 
of the people of San Francisco want. 

There is a considerable difference between 
the histories of these two men, however. 

Hi Gill was elected mayor of Seattle 
the first time as an “open-town” mayor. 
The majority of the voters of Seattle evi- 
dently wanted an open town. Otherwise 


PHOTOGRAPH BY C. V. ESTEY 
admit myself a victim to his 


they would not have voted for Hiram Gill 


who made no bones about his attitude. 
He belie an open town in Seattle’s 
geographicai position was the true Seattle, 
and those who voted for him felt the 
same way about it. It will have to be 
admitted he was not diplomatic about it. 
Seattle was “raw” during Hi Gill’s first 
term of office. But his recall was a repri- 
mand rather than a disgrace. If the recall- 
ing of mayors had been a common practice, 
Gill would have let it go. But it was too 
much to be the first mayor ever recalled. 
He felt the disgrace of it was unmerited. 
He was not to blame that the city had 
turned puritanical under his administration. 
He was merely doing what an almost 
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unbroken line of mayors had done before him, 
and let the town be as immoral as it liked. 
That was what the people wanted. It 
suited the taste and convenience of the 
loggers and miners who gave Seattle a great 
floating population, and it put a great deal 
of money into circulation. And that too 
was what the people wanted. 

When Gill felt that it was time to be vin- 
dicated, he was frank about it. He said to 
the voters of Seattle as plainly as such a 
thing can be said to people whose votes you 
are courting: 


You elected me as an “open town” 
mayor, and I gave you an open town. 
Then you changed your mind, and re- 
called me to show you wanted a closed 
town. All right, now that I know you 
have changed your mind, I will run as 
a “closed town” mayor and, if you 
elect me, I will close your town as 
tight as a drum—or, to be more exact, 
I will give you the kind of closed town 
you want. 


Schmitz’ case is different, except in the 
desire for vindication. Schmitz was elected 
as a labor union mayor. San Francisco 
was an open town as it had always been. 
The city government was corrupt, as it had 
been for some time, and city officials were 
known to have their price. The price of the 
supervisors was contemptibly small. In 
larger matters it was always necessary to 
“see Ruef.” 

Abe Ruef went to the penitentiary for the 
part he played, and Schmitz was convicted 
by a trial jury though released when the 
Supreme Court of California ordered a new 
trial. A long time afterwards Schmitz was 
tried again and acquitted. Of the many 
other indictments found against him none 
has since been tried. But Ruef was con- 
victed and spent half of a long term in prison 
before being paroled. No higher court 
could come to his assistance. He was found 
guilty because he was guilty. 

Ruef was guilty, and, if Ruef was guilty, 
what about Schmitz? Was he Ruef’s ac- 
complice or his dupe? In coming forward 
now Schmitz makes no admissions. He 
glosses over his past by using his fine eyes 
and talking about mob law. He speaks of 
the graft prosecution as a conspiracy. He 
asks “vindication” for what he suffered at 
the hands of “‘conspirators.”” He had con- 
siderable to say about this at Dreamland 





Rink, but the crowd was not interested. It 
was willing to let the past lie dead. It gave 
its ear more eagerly to his talk about good 
business and prosperity. 

Schmitz has played on the line: “I will 
not be a different mayor, but a better 
mayor. He does not admit he ever did 
wrong. He is not chastened. He merely 
says he has a riper experience. With this 
attitude I feel no more inclined to quarrel 
than the crowd in Dreamland Rink. 
What’s the use? It is not a question in San 
Francisco whether Schmitz was ever a 
boodling mayor, but whether ‘good old 
’Gene”’ is to be given another chance. 

That was the public attitude when Hi 
Gill was running for mayor of Seattle. The 
common street-corner remark was, ‘Give 
Gill another chance.”” The voters took a 
sporting interest in him. ‘See if Hi can 
come back,” was the way it was usually put. 
People have an interest of that kind in 
prize-fighters and in reformed men. 

The man who rescues himself from the 
depths carries with him a romantic interest. 
Mayor Gill interested the public as Billy 
Sunday does. We can quarrel with the 
attitude if we like, but in politics one does 
not quarrel with public sentiment. The 
politician takes advantage of it. 

Gill did. For Gill is not really a “‘re- 
formed” man. He is the same kind of man 
he has always been. He is an educated 
lawyer with a general practice. If he seems 
to affect the rough diamond, he does it for 
political purposes. For the same reason he 
smokes a corn-cob pipe conspicuously in 
public. But the ‘‘vindication” attitude was 
good politics. 

When Gill regained the mayoralty, he 
strode into his old office as soon as it had 
been vacated by the “pure push” which had 
occupied it in the interim, and looked 
around in disgust at the evidences of ‘“‘high- 
browism.” His eye fixed on a pair of flimsy 
curtains. 

“Tear down those curtains,” he said to 
Jimmie Creehan, his secretary. ‘‘This is no 
parlor.” 

That remark made a great hit in Seattle’s 
underworld. 

The careers of Gill and Schmitz are almost 
exactly alike in one respect. Both were 
broken over what came to be known as 
“municipal cribs.” Seattle had had its 
“Midway” and its “‘Paris House”’ within a 
well-defined restricted district, according 














* Gill is an educated lawyer with a general practice. 
his corn-cob pipe as badge, he does it for political purposes 
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If he seems to affect the rough diamond, with 
He is back in office, having 


carried districts where the demand for his recall had been strongest 


to the time-honored custom. The same 
thing was true of San Francisco with its 
Barbary Coast, where prostitution was 
as Open as it could very well be. But 
the citizens of neither Seattle nor San 
Francisco were willing to countenance pros- 
titution under the city’s patronage. When 
the “municipal cribs” were built over an 
unextended street—city property—in Seat- 
tle, Gill found the open town policy had gone 
just one step too far. Seattle might wink 
at evil doings. It objected to playing host. 

The reformers in San Francisco similarly 
roused public indignation first over the no- 


torious municipal cribs at 920 Jackson 
street, in which both Schmitz and Ruef 
were accused of having an interest. 

Now let’s see what happened in Seattle. 

In Seattle there were a number of big 
gambling houses running wide-open. There 
was the Italian Club on First Avenue South, 
the Union Club on Yesler Way in the very 
heart of Seattle. ‘“Gid” Tupper and 
Charley Shomo, gambling kings, were con- 
spicuous citizens. Chief of Police C. W. 
Wappenstein was known to everybody as 
the go-between. One day when Gill was 
away, Max Wardell, President of the City 
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Council, and temporarily mayor, removed 
Wappenstein from office for accepting 
money from gamblers. Gill returned and 
immediately reinstated him. Schmitz and 
Ruef had done nothing bolder. It can only 
be compared to Ruef’s attempt to seize the 
office of district attorney to block the prose- 
cution. 

Wappenstein was sent to the penitentiary 
after being convicted of accepting money 
for the protection-of gambling. The Recall, 
set into operation by a petition generously 
signed by many, citizens who have since 
“vindicated” Gill, removed him from office. 
George W. Dilling was given a big majority 
in the recall election, and began to clean up 


the city. He had a “purity squad” which 
made raids among the red lights and 
figured daily on the front pages of the 


Seattle papers. The city reveled in virtue. 

At the regular election Dilling refused to 
run for office again and George W. Cotterill 
succeeded him as mayor and leader of the 
reform movement. At the end of two years, 
a year ago this autumn, Cotterill ran for 
office again, this time against Gill in his 
campaign for vindication, and Gill swept 
the city. Women voted for him in unex- 
pected numbers. He carried the Eighteenth 
District, a section of homes where the de- 
mand for his recall had been the strongest. 
His majority was the largest ever given a 
mayor of Seattle. 

Gill was elected mayor of Seattle by two 
human weaknesses, ‘‘heart’’ and a sneaking 
hope that Seattle would not be so “pure” 
under his administration. ‘‘Heart’’ was the 
biggest influence. As a reformed mayor he 
made a sentimental figure. But he could 
not have had so great a majority if a large 
vote in Seattle had not felt sure he would 
have no “purity squad.”’ It is well within 
the bounds of possibility that something 
like Gill’s ‘‘vindication’’ may happen to 
Schmitz in San Francisco. 

I saw Schmitz during the August just 
past, some time after the rally at Dreamland 
Rink. He was advancing among the tables 
of a big restaurant, smiling and bowing right 
and left. He was the guest, as I was, of 
the secretary of a powerful San Francisco 
labor union. 

At that table I appraised Schmitz for the 
first time as a man. Before I had seen him 
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only as a disgraced mayor. As aman I was 
surprised to find I liked him. I found shis 
manners gracious, his ways winning. If | 
had a vote in San Francisco he could not 
have it; nevertheless I admit myself a vic- 
tim to his charm. I accused him of having 
the blather and blarney of an Irishman. 
He laughed, his Irish eyes twinkling, and 
said, ‘‘But my mother was Insh, you know. 
She and all her brothers were tall and broad 
as I am, and I guess I take after my 
mother.” 

We discussed his reception at Dreamland 
Rink, and he was ingenuous and likeable 
about it. It remained for me to say what 
it was that brought all those people to 
cheer him. He would not say it, though I 
tempted him. It was, in short, his courage. 
They admired his nerve. They took a sport- 
ing interest in him. 

“When did you feel you might win?” I 
asked him. 

“The night of the ‘Boosters’ Banquet’ 
last spring. As I entered the hall just a 
little doubtful of the reception I was to get 
I was preceded by a judge prominent in the 
graft prosecution. He entered without be- 
ing acclaimed. But when I entered I was 
applauded. 

‘For years this disgrace had been eating 
at me inside. There were times when I felt 
I must get some physical satisfaction. I 
remember meeting Francis J. Heney, my 
prosecutor, one day on the street, and I 
almost gave way to a wild desire to strike 
him with my fist. But all that bitter feeling 
had left me before I reached my seat at the 
Boosters’ Banquet.”’ 

He spoke sincerely, and my heart went 
out to him. When I pinned him to real is- 
sues I found his argument absurd, but as 
long as he stuck to personalities I was for 
him. It was easy to see how he could win 
votes on a platform of vindication. I have 
heard many people say it would be a lasting 
disgrace for San Francisco to elect Schmitz 
mayor again. I cannot agree with them. 
It would be a mistake. I think it would 
do San Francisco harm. But, at worst, San 
Francisco would be showing an amiable 
human weakness. As in Gill’s case part of 
that vote would be “heart” and the rest of 
it a sneaking hope that San Francisco would 
be an open town once more. 











HUMANITY 


By MILDRED VAN INWEGEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR CAHILL 


ve —oh, May-me!” As the echo of 

the shrill, strident voice died away, 

the little girl sitting on the back 
steps of Joe Munson’s green-grocery and 
ice-cream parlor raised her dull eyes 
toward the darkened interior and waited 
listlessly. The call came again, more shrilly, 
and the sound of ponderous footsteps 
followed. 

“Here I am,” said the little girl, not 
moving. 

The screen door behind her opened with a 
jerk, the threshold creaked, and across the 
narrow walk a massive shadow loomed. 

“Why can’t yuh answer?” exclaimed the 
same voice, petulantly. “I’ve been a-holler- 
in’ all over the place.” 

The speaker, a large florid woman with 
hair stringing carelessly about her fat, indo- 
lent face, stuck her arms akimbo on her 
huge hips and gazed down at Mayme with 
eves in which impatience and pity were 
equally blended. 

“They're here,’ she added, leaning for- 
ward with a cautious finger to her lips. ‘So 
you'd better come along an’ git it over 
with.” 

The little girl pushed the maltese kitten, 
which she was holding in her lap, to the 
ground and docilely followed her cousin 
through the dingy living-rooms of the rear 
to the more cheerful ‘‘store’’ in the front. 
She was a very little girl in spite of her six- 
teen years, her small, meager body seeming 
doubly meager and small in the skimpy 
dress of thin black stuff which covered it. 
Her hair, worn “‘up,”’ gave her pale, ex- 
pressionless face an oddly pinched look. 
But it was a nice face, withal, and a good 
face; the kind of face which is seen every 
day—a dozen times a day—in the laboring 
sections of any large city. 

As she entered the store, a flash border- 
ing on fear and rebellion came into Mayme’s 
dark eyes. But it disappeared instantly, 
for instead of the dreaded “they” whom 
she had been led to expect, there stood 


before her a middle-aged woman in plain 
attire who smiled at her in a kindly and 
reassuring fashion. 

Flora Munson pushed Mayme forward 
saying: “This is Mayme, Mis’ Grayson.” 

The newcomer held out a hand to Mayme, 
who timidly placed hers in it. 

“How do vou do, my dear?” she said. 

Mayme made no answer, but raised her 
large eyes to the speaker's and, seeing there 
only goodwill and friendliness, lowered 
them again. 

‘Are you ready, Mabel?” Mrs. Grayson 
asked. 

Flora Munson spoke for her: ‘Sure, she’s 
ready, Mis’ Grayson—been ready these two 
hours, up earlier ‘n ever so’s to git things 
packed in time. She’s right keen on goin’ 
though she ain’t never been in the country 
before. I’ve been tellin’ her she'll like it 
fine—with the trees an’ flowers an’ all. 
There's nothin’ like a change. City life 
c’rtainly is wearin’.”’ 

Mayme gave her cousin a sullen look but 
offered no comment, and Flora with a flush 
continued: ‘I told Mayme if she wasn't 
happy or took sick she could come home, 
though she knows what livin’ in three rooms 
with two grown-ups and four kids means. 
Not that we don’t want her—” 

“Of course not,” Mrs. Grayson inter- 
posed. ‘‘You’ve been kindness itself, Mrs. 
Munson, and we feel very grateful to you. 
But I’m sure we all agree that the step we 
are about to take is the right step—the just 
step, the step which will prove the most 
satisfactory in the end.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Flora. 

‘“‘And now, Mabel, shall we start?” Mrs. 
Grayson turned to the silent figure at her 
side. “We haven’t any too much time.” 

Flora lumbered away to return with a 
large imitation leather telescope and a trail 
of children. Seeing whom Mayme, without 
any warning, burst into tears and leaned 
weakly against one of the fly-specked 
counters. 
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“T don’t wanta go to th’ country,” she 
sobbed. 

As the children joined in with lusty howls, 
Flora spread out her palms helplessly. But 
Mrs. Grayson stepped swiftly forward and 
laid a soothing hand on the pitifully small 
shoulder. 

“There, there, my dear,” she said. ‘You 
mustn’t cry. You'll love the country, I’m 
sure.” 

“’Course you will, Mayme,” echoed 
Flora, going to one of the candy cases and 
hurriedly stuffing a yellow bag with “black 
balls” and ‘‘all-day-suckers.”” ‘‘Here, take 
these with you to remind you of old times.” 

The candy seemed to comfort Mayme. 
She wiped away her tears and kissed the 
four children who stood in a row regarding 
her solemnly. 

“Goodby, kids!” she cried, with an at- 
tempt at gaiety. ‘Don’t forgit me!” 

“You kin bet they won’t,”’ promised their 
mother, as she rescued a yellow marsh- 
mallow banana from the hands of her 
youngest. 

“Goodby, Flo,” 
cousin, wistfully. 
good.” 

“Aw, no, I ain't,” protested Flora. “I 
ain’t done so much—not half what I mighta. 
But with four kids an’ the trade an’ Joe 
gone ‘most the time, what kin you expect? 
I'll write you th’ news, Mayme, an’ you 
might do the same by me.”’ 

“Sure,”’ said Mayme, chokingly. 

“Come, Mabel,” urged Mrs. Grayson. 
“We must hurry.” 


Mayme addressed her 
“You've been awful 


Mayme, as they made the trip to the city, 
glanced timidly from time to time at Mrs. 
Grayson, and concluded that this last in- 
truder in her little world was by far the 
least formidable. There had been so many 
intrusions of late, and so many puzzling 
happenings, that she hardly knew what to 
expect next. It had begun four months 
before when what she called home—if that 
which a drunken father and an irresponsi- 
ble mother provided may be termed such— 
was suddenly snatched away by the omi- 
nous arm of the Law. Since then this Law 
had been ever present. It stifled, choked 
and terrified her, and the closer it pressed, 
the more blinded the light in her wondering 
eyes. 

Events had come about so swiftly and yet 
vaguely that she had never been able to 





grasp their true significance. She knew that 
Law had granted her mother a divorce, that 
Law had placed her in the protection of an 
organization called the Juvenile Court. 
There were technicalities which she did not 
pretend to understand, issues which had no 
bearing on her commonplace existence. To 
her, divorce meant merely an end to the 
screaming quarrels in the dismal rooms over 
the barber shop. It meant that she must 
make her home with her cousin, Joe Mun- 
son, who was the most prosperous of her 
crew of shiftless relatives and the only one 
with whom this mysterious Law would let 
her be. 

The three months which had followed 
this change were the happiest three months 
in all her dull, empty life—three months 
filled with helping in the store; with attend- 
ing the moving picture shows to which Bill, 
who “waited” in the restaurant next door, 
often invited her. Then, suddenly and 
without warning, the Juvenile Court had 
appeared again on the horizon. There had 
been a bewildering trip to a tall building; 
a crowded roomful of people; a man who 
sat behind a desk and looked down at her 
from a lofty stool; and questions and ques- 
tions and questions. And upon her return 
to Joe’s, Flora had told her that she was to 
be sent away—to the country. The Juve- 
nile Court, it seemed, wished to get her out 
of the city—why, Flora couldn’t say. She 
thought perhaps it was on Bill’s account, 
though, as far as she could see, Bill was as 
decent a fellow as ever waited tables. She 
was going to some people by the name of 
Pellham, who had a summer home—and no 
dish-washer. And she was to exchange her 
services for the joys of the Great Outdoors— 
fresh air, fragrant fields, fruitful orchards. 
It was an opportunity which most girls 
would jump at, so Flora declared when 
Mayme wept and protested, and she was 
to consider herself fortunate. 

The Juvenile Court, now greatly con- 
cerned in her welfare, provided a supply of 
aprons and stockings which Flora packed 
in the new telescope—another token of their 
generosity. And they prepared her for the 
coming of a ‘“‘they” who would escort her 
across the city and place her on the train. 
“They” had proved to be Mrs. Grayson, 
who was own sister to the strange Mrs. 
Pellham, and who, being connected in some 
way with the Juvenile Court, was not only 
anxious to have a little girl befriended, but 
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Humanity: 


that her sister’s multitudinous dishes should 





be washed—and washed cheaply. 

After an interminable ride, Mrs. Grayson 
brought her small charge to a noisy depot 
where, having found her a corner in the 
day coach, she left her, fortified with a box 
of lunch and a letter of identification. The 
remainder of the morning was a_ blur. 
Mayme was conscious of vast stretches of 
flying landscape, the coming and going of 
passengers, the consuming of food on all 
sides, and a boy who sold papers. Then the 
conductor, in whose care Mayme had been 
put, came up and informed her that the next 
stop was hers. She let him gather up her 
bundles, and followed him through the 
crowded coach, experiencing, when he had 
assisted her to the platform of a little rail- 
road hamlet and waved goodby from the 
step of the vanishing train, a curious, 
breathless feeling, as though he had pushed 
her over a precipice. 

“Ts this Mabel Kuntz?” a voice from a 
distance inquired. 

Mayme looked up with a start to meet 
the searching stare of a tall, severe woman 
who wore glasses and a stiff shirtwaist. 

“T’m glad to see you, Mabel,” said Mrs. 
Pellham, when she had glanced through the 
letter of identification which Mayme had 
surrendered to her. ‘‘Come this way, please.” 

There was a dusty surrey drawn up along- 
side the platform. On the front seat sat a 
pretty young lady who, as her eyes fell on 
Mayme, exclaimed: 

“Why, she’s nothing but a child, mother!”’ 

Mrs. Pellham answered irritably: “I know 
it. What was Sophie thinking of?” 

“Poor little girl!’ said the young lady, 
compassionately. 

Her mother gave a warning ‘‘S-sh!”’ and 
turned to help Mayme lift the heavy tele- 
scope to the back of the surrey. 

“This is Miss Marion, Mabel,’’ she said 
by way of introduction. 

Miss Marion smiled down at Mayme, dis- 
playing two dimples. 

“Perhaps Mabel would like to sit in front 
with me and drive,”’ she remarked. ‘‘Would 
you, dear?” 

“Marion!” reproved Mrs. Pellham in her 
exacting voice. ‘‘You’ll spoil her.” 

But Miss Marion only said again: ‘‘Poor 
little girl!’ and held out a hand to help 
Mayme over the wheel. 

From the first Mayme hated the Pell- 
hams’ summer home. It was beautifully 
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situated on a hill overlooking a river. Tall 
trees shaded its porches and surrounding 
grounds, and there were hammocks and 
swings in the orchard. But Mayme could 
not endure it. The breathless stillness 
weighed on her heart, and the songs of the 
birds and summer insects drove her to dis- 
traction. Even the sight of the hazy blue 
hills was loathsome. She longed for the con- 
fusion of One Hundred and Ninety-First 
street. She longed for the rows of ill-kept 
houses, the babies playing in the gutters, 
the wagons lumbering by. She longed, too, 
for the loud gossip of the slovenly neighbors, 
and for the discordant hurdy-gurdies which 
daily flaunted their melodies before the 
door. Not that the Pellhams were tongue- 
tied. Indeed, no! But they talked of sub- 
jects which soared above and _ beyond 
Mayme’s head. There was music in the 
house, but not the lilting music to which 
she was accustomed. Miss Marion played 
Beethoven and Chopin, and Miss Marion’s 
guests sang songs which lacked sentiment— 
Mayme’s kind of sentiment—and whose 
harmonies were strange and changeful. 

Standing in the kitchen and listening to 
the merriment in the adjoining rooms, 
bitter tears would well up in her eyes. She 
could not endure a summer here. It was 
torture. She would have to get away. And 
slowly there took root in her brain the vague 
outline of a plan. She recalled Flora’s part- 
ing words: “I told Mayme if she wasn’t 
happy or got sick she could come home.” 
Immediately she resolved to “get sick,” 
and hearing approaching footsteps, allowed 
the fresh flood of tears to overflow and pour 
unrestrainedly down her cheeks. 

“Why, Mabel!” exclaimed Miss Marion’s 
sympathetic voice. ‘What is the matter?” 

Sobbing, Mayme held her apron to her 
eyes and shook her head. 

A kindly hand was laid on her shoulder. 

“Aren’t you well?” Miss Marion asked. 

“T—I can’t breathe,” Mayme wailed. 
“Everythin’ chokes me here.” She touched 
her throat. “I’m awful sick. I—I’m goin’ 
to die, I guess.” 

She heard one of Miss Marion’s guests 
murmur: “Homesick, most likely. Let her 
alone.” 

But Miss Marion said: “Perhaps the 
change of air has affected you. It usually 
takes me several days to accustom myself 
to it. Run along to the orchard, Mabel, 
and lie down. I’ll wash your dishes.” 
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Mayme remained in the orchard all day, 
swinging to and fro in a hammock and eat- 
ing innumerable apples. Vague grumbles 
from the house occasionally reached her, 
and she could feel the hostile eyes of the 
guests when they strolled by. But it was 
three days before she came to see the folly 
of the course she had chosen. As she was 
sliding from the kitchen the third morning 
of her “‘illness,”” Mrs. Pellham stopped her. 

‘Mabel,’ Mrs. Pellham began, in her 
firm, cold voice, ‘‘there’s no use in your 
acting this way. I’ve watched you closely, 
and you can’t be as ill as you pretend. 
You've eaten hearty meals, and you seem 
perfectly able to walk about. You must 
get down to business immediately. You're 
here to work, not loaf, and your work is very 
light. I’m sure not many girls are as pleas- 
antly situated. If you’re homesick, I’m 
sorry. But you might as well make up your 
mind to get over it, for we aren’t going to 
allow you to return to the city. The city is 
not the environment for a girl in your cir- 
cumstances. The wholesome surroundings 
of the country are what you need. And we 
have the approbation—nay, more—the co- 
operation of the Juvenile Court in keeping 
you here. They want you here—away from 
the temptations and pitfalls of the world. 
They want to make a good, upright woman 
of you. The state has enough derelicts on 
its hands.” 

Mayme, grasping from this that her piti- 
ful little scheme had failed, went back to her 
dish-washing with her rebellion strength- 
ened, if anything, by this open evidence of 
opposition. To run away seemed the only 
expedient. But how to do it? She had no 
money. She was not acquainted with train 
schedules. She only knew that she must go. 

Lying in a hammock later she shed tears 
of baffled rage and humiliation, and Miss 
Marion, passing at this moment, came to sit 
by her. 

“What is it, Mabel?” she asked, kindly. 
“Can’t you tell me? I hate to see you so 
unhappy.” 

Encouraged by her friendliness, Mayme 
sobbed out how she hated the country, how 
she longed to get back to the garish neigh- 
bors, the familiar noise and dirt, the local 
color to which she was born and bred. 

“At night it’s so lonesome here,”’ she cried. 
“T lie an’ listen to all the funny sounds an’ 
the stillness, an’ think what they’re doin’ at 
Flo’s. Nights there was grand. We used to 





go to the movies, or take our chairs out’n 
the sidewalk with the other folks. One of 
‘em had a graphophone, an’ we'd play it, 
an’ sing an’ dance. Everythin’ was lively 
an’ bright, an’-—an’ I loved it.”’ 

Miss Marion gazed at her in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Don't you like the country?” she asked. 
“Don't you like the sun and the stars and 
the beautiful woods and hills?” 

“I—] hates ‘em,’ Mayme wailed. ‘“Trees 
make me blue, an’ when I looks at the hills, 
somethin’ chokes me here.”’ She put her 
hand to her breast, adding passionately: 
“T wanta go home! I wanta go home!” 

Miss Marion, whose sympathetic heart 
was wrung by such abject misery, attempted 
to reason with her, but Mayme was past 
reasoning, and, though she listened respect- 
fully to the philosophical arguments which 
Miss Marion offered, she was in no way in- 
fluenced. And how could she be, whose 
mind was untrained, whose entire life had 
been governed by instinct—an instinct, 
however, that had not led her into wrong- 
doing? Butnow acunning entered her brain, 
prompted by rebellion. Instinct told her she 
belonged to One Hundred and Ninety-First 
street with its tawdry fun—none of it evil— 
and to the people in whose narrow grooved 
lives she fitted so amiably. Instinct pointed 
the way and she obeyed its dictum. 

She was very shrewd—far more shrewd 
than one would imagine she could be, after 
gazing into her wan little face and wide, 
blank eyes. Her role of doleful invalid gave 
way to one of smiling cheer. She spoke of 
the beauties of the country. She admired 
the flowers and the fruit. She even pro- 
fessed a desire to row a boat. And all the 
time, behind her mask, her brain was busily 
planning, her instinct rapidly gaining 
ground. Her ears, ever alert, heard train 
schedules discussed. She found out how 
long was the journey to the city, which train 
was the most dependable. By the end of 
the week she was ready. 

In the furthering of her scheme, circum- 
stances proved auspicious. It was Saturday 
afternoon, and Miss Marion, who was driv- 
ing to the village for supplies, invited 
Mayme to accompany her.  Timidly 
Mayme asked Mrs. Pellham for an advance 
of her monthly wage. 

“T’m low on underwear,” she explained 
glibly. ‘An’ I’d like to send a postal to Flo. 
I ain’t let her know I got here all right.”’ 
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an’ I loved it 


We used to go to the movies. 





“Nights there was grand. 
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Mrs. Pellham absentmindedly subtracted 
a bill from her purse, saying as she handed 
it to Mayme: “I’m writing to Mrs. Gray- 
son, Mabel, and telling her how pleased we 
are with the way you've at last taken hold. 
And when Mrs. Grayson makes her report 
to the Juvenile Court she will have a very 
nice record to give.” 

Mayme scarcely heard what Mrs. Pell- 
ham said, for the minute her fingers closed 
over the money she became a wild thing. 
She could buy her railroad ticket, her return 
to the city she loved! 

The time which Miss Marion required for 
her preparations for the drive to the village 
seemed interminable to Mayme. She 
walked the floor, knotting her fingers together 
in a frenzy. What if at the eleventh hour 
her plans should fail? What if she should 
find it impossible to escape from the vigilant 
Pellhams? This contingency fired her to 
action. Pausing in the doorway of the 
pantry, where Miss Marion was occupied 
with making out the grocery list, she in- 
quired in a faltering voice: 

‘Would you like me to go after the mail?” 

The rural free delivery box stood at the 
foot of the hill where the Pellhams’ entrance 
joined the main road. She had walked there 
several times with Miss Marion. 

Miss Marion answered vaguely: “Yes, 
get it, if you like. But don’t be too long. 
I’m nearly ready to start.” 

Mayme was out of the door like a streak 
of lightning. She had more than an hour 
in which to cover the three miles to the 
station. Clutching her money tight in her 
hand, she broke into a run which brought 
her to the public road in a few minutes. 
Then, with a cautious glance behind, she 
sped in the direction of the village, the dust 
rising in clouds about her, the pebbles 
sharp beneath her thin-soled _ slippers. 
Twice, hearing hoof-beats in the distance, 
she hid like a scared rabbit in the wayside 
weeds. But her fears were groundless, for 
Miss Marion did not come into view, and 
she reached the depot in safety. Even now 
she did not feel secure. People eyed her 
curiously, and she was conscious for the 
first time of her conspicuous appearance 
her heated face and rumpled clothing cov- 
ered with grass stains and dirt. But, when 
the train pulled in, she climbed aboard 
unquestioned and found a seat. Not till 
then did she appreciate the tension she had 
been under; but as the engine with a warn- 
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ing shriek moved forward, something within 
her snapped, and she shrank sobbing into 
the friendly shadows. 


They were there to meet her, Mrs. Gray- 
son and a Juvenile Court official to whom 
Mrs. Pellham, after an exhaustive search 
of the woods about her place had proved 
futile, and a short conversation with the 
station agent, fruitful, had sent a telegram. 

“Tt is my duty,” she had said to Miss 
Marion, who hotly protested. ‘“‘It will be 
night when Mabel arrives in the city. We 
can’t allow her to drift about alone.” 

To which Miss Marion had retorted: 
“Mabel is capable of taking care of herself. 
She'll go straight home to her cousin’s. Let 
her go, mother. She was utterly miserable 
here.” 

“Not half as miserable as she would have 
been there,” Mrs. Pellham replied. ‘‘The 
city’s the last place on earth for her kind. 
She would have gone to destruction.” 

“And why?” demanded Miss Marion, 
thoroughly roused. “She was living de- 
cently enough. She was born to that life. 
She belongs init. O, can’t you see her point 
of view?” Miss Marion clasped her hands 
together. ‘‘She craved old associations— 
the gossip of the neighborhood, the diversion 
of moving pictures. Is that so very wrong 
wicked? As far as I can make out it was 
good, wholesome fun—noisy, maybe, and 
perhaps not as uplifting as ours, but it was 
fun, and she loved it. Besides, it’s her life. 


What right have we to snatch it from her, 


to dictate as to how it shall be spent? We 
don’t understand her. She’s a child of 
instinct, nothing more. As long as her 
instinct is untrammeled, free, she'll be all 
right. But interfere with the instinct, cast 
a cloud of suspicion over her soul, and see 
what happens. She'll go straight to the 
dogs—mark my words! And it will be you 
—and the rest of us—who will have sent 
her there.”’ 

Mrs. Pellham gazed at her daughter 
aghast. 

“You're letting your emotions run away 
with you,” she finally said. ‘“‘Mabel has 
pulled the wool over your eyes. Don’t you 
realize that she’s the property of the 
state, that the welfare of the entire 
country depends on how such as she 
are dealt with? Learned people have 
studied this problem for many years. Surely 
they, out of their wide and abundant 
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Miss Marion gazed at her in bewilderment. 
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she asked. 


“Don't you like the country? 


woods and hills? 


, 


an’ when I looks at the hills, somethin 


blue, 


Trees make me 


“I-—I hates ’em,’”’ Mayme wailed. 


chokes me. 


I wanta go home!” 


I wanta go home! 
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experience, are better able to handle the 
situation than you.” 

But Miss Marion cried: “It’s wrong—all 
wrong! Perhaps, universally, its principles 
are right, I realize they are meant to be. 
But individually they are neither kind nor 
just. In this case, it’s self-evident. Mayme, 
who never did any harm, was snatched up 
by the cold, unfeeling arm of the law—like 
a mere puppet—and sent out among 
strangers to whom she was only a little 
human machine who could wash dishes— 
for small wages. Confess, please, that that 
is why we wanted her—because she was 
cheaply had, not because we wished to help 
and uplift her. Yes, we were good to her— 
better, perhaps, than others might have 
been. But now that she has run off, now 
that instinct has made her flee to the one 
spot which satisfies her craving, shall we 
condemn—”’ 

“Marion, Marion!’’ Mrs. Pellham broke 
in. ‘You are utterly preposterous! “Mabel 
is a shrewd, designing little animal who 
needs watching.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Miss Marion, ‘“‘if 
she’s as bad as that, why did she wait to 
slip away as decently as she did? Why 
didn’t she go in the dead of night? Why 
didn’t she steal your purse and make an 
escape long before?” Miss Marion drew a 
deep breath. “T tell you, her instincts aren't 
bad. But the minute you mistrust them, 
they will become so. Mother, if you wire 
the court that she’s a runaway you'll 
sound her death-knell. She'll be stamped 
a delinquent and thrown among criminals. 
Reform school! Oh—” 

But Mrs. Pellham, with her hands over 
her horrified ears, was crying: ‘For good- 
ness sake, Marion, do stop! It’s our duty 
to wire. We're responsible for her. Send 
the telegram!” 

Miss Marion paused on the threshold, 
her sensitive face quivering. Suddenly 
she flung out her arms. 

“T'll send it!” she ejaculated. “But I 
shan’t end with that. I’m going after her.” 

“Going after her?’”’ echoed Mrs. Pellham. 
“You mean—you'll bring her back?” 

“Never!”’ answered Miss Marion. “TI 
intend to save her.” 


“OQ—oh, May—me!”’ As the echo of the 
clear voice died away, the girl sitting in the 
little reading-room of Friendship Center 
raised her dark eyes and waited smilingly. 





The call came again—more clearly—and 
the sound of rapid footsteps followed. 

“Here I am,” said the girl, not moving. 

The door behind her opened with a jerk, 
the threshold creaked, and through the 
twilicht a shadow loomed. 

“Why didn’t you answer?’ exclaimed 
the same voice, briskly. ‘I’ve been calling 
and calling.” 

The speake., a tall, clean-shaven young 
man in a neatly pressed :uit, paused at the 
desk at which Mayme was sitting to place 
a hand over hers. 

“Well—?” he inquired, leaning down. 
“What are you doing all alone in the dark?” 

“I’m thinking, Bill,’ Mayme answered, 
looking up into his eyes. 

“Thinking?” he repeated. ‘And what 
are you thinking about?” 

“O, everything,’ Mayme said, speaking 
generally. Then, as if referring to the sub- 
ject uppermost in her mind, she added: 
“Bill, it was six years ago tonight that I ran 
away from Miss Marion’s. It swept over 
me—all of a sudden, and I've been review- 
ing things, and wondering where I’d be now 
if it hadn’t been for her.”’ 

“Why dig up the past?” admonished Bill. 
“That’s done and over with—and you've 
made good.”’ 

Without seeming to hear him, Mayme 
hurried on: “Six years! My, what a lot 
has happened! What changes there’ve 
been—me, next to the head here at the 
mission, me who was stamped ‘delinquent’ 
and almost sent up to Reform School—” 

“But you weren’t sent,” Bill protested. 
“So why—” 

“No, I wasn’t sent—thanks to Miss 
Marion,” Mayme reflected. ‘‘But I might 
have been. Oh, it must be wonderful to 
have a big understanding heart like hers! 
When I first saw her I thought she was 
only pretty and sweet. But there was 
something behind that—something big and 
human, something which built all this.” 
Her arm swept the four walls of the room. 

“But it was Mr. Farley who built Friend- 
ship Center,” Bill reminded her. ‘His 
money, I mean.”’ 

“It was Miss Marion,’’ contradicted 
Mayme. “It was she who started the ball 
a-rolling, interested him in us—and our kind.” 

‘And how I hooted when they first talked 
about the Center,” mused Bill. ‘Funny how 
a fellow can switch. My idea of life then 
was to own the All-Night-Lunch and go out 
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Twice, hearing hoof-beats in the distance, she hid like a scared rabbit in the wayside weeds 


to the Baseball Park Sundays. And now—” 
his hand went suddenly to his coat pocket. 
“Mayme!” he cried. ‘‘Guess what—!”’ 

As a crackle of paper stole out, proclaim- 
ing a letter or some sort of document, 
Mayme pushed back her chair with a 
scraping sound. 

“Bill!” she exclaimed, springing to her 
feet. “You've heard—?”’ 

He nodded. ‘“That’s what I came to tell 
you about.” He flourished the letter on 
high. “I’ve passed the exams, Mayme, 
with credit. And they’ve offered me— 
Well, what do you suppose?” 

“Oh, what?’”? Mayme breathed. 

“The superintendency of the Western 
City Mission—charge of all the young folks 
there!” 





“Bill!” Mayme covered her face with her 
hands. “Bill—it—it can’t be! You're so 
young. But it’s wonderful!” 

“My work in Friendship Center is what 
landed the position,” Bill declared. ‘Dean 
Walton says I seem to know by instinct 
how to handle the rough element.” He 
chuckled. ‘I sure ought to know how. I 
was the toughest of the tough myself— 
once.” 

“But Friendship Center—what will they 
do without you here?” faltered Mayme. 

“Without you, you mean,” Bill corrected. 
“You're the life of the place.” 

“Without me—?” 


Bill laughed a little awkwardly. “I’m 


taking you with me to Western City—if you 
will go,” he explained. 
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Silence filled the shadow-wrapt room. 
The clock on the wall ticked loudly, and 
from the street outside came sounds of traffic. 

“It would seem awfully queer—not to be 
at Friendship Center,’ Mayme said, finally. 
“T sort of belong here, Bill—to the neigh- 
borhood—and Miss Marion—and—and Mr. 
Farley, too.” 

“You belong to me—more,” Bill an- 
swered, a trifle unsteadily. ‘‘Ever since I 
enrolled at the Center and began to get 
ahead—go to night school and all that—it’s 
been my dream to some day take you away 
and start another Friendship Center among 
people like us—the kind we used to be. Will 
you do it, Mayme—show ‘em the world 
isn’t so black after all, provided you use a 
little humanity?” 


When Bill and Mayme left Friendship 
Center to start their life together in Western 
City, there was a little account of their de- 
parture in one of the papers. The Judge 
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who first had tried Mayme’s case read it 
indifferently. It is doubtful if he remem- 
bered her. But the matron at the Deten- 
tion Home, from which Miss Marion had 
rescued her small protégé, spread out her 
palms complacently and exclaimed with a 
sigh of deep satisfaction: 

“Well, there’s a case in a hundred. She 
is grateful for all we did.” 

Flora Munson shed fervent tears and 
cried: ““Mayme’s done us proud! For awhile 
there, Joe, I didn’t know what was goin’ to 
become of her. It sure pays to be good to 
your relations.” 

Mrs. Grayson, still affiliated with the 
Juvenile Court, murmured: ‘She can thank 
me. It was I who started her on the path 
to righteousness.” 

Mrs. Pellham remarked blandly: “I did 
my duty. I wonder if she appreciates the 
fact?” 

Miss Marion alone understood. And she 
alone said nothing. 








THE CONFIDANT 


By AGNES KENDRICK GRAY 


Only the little hill-bird knows 
All my heart’s deep-silent woes. 


How should I tell the yellow broom, 
Sunnily a-glint with bloom, 


And dull the cups of faery gold, 
Where baldricked bees their revels hold! 


Could I my starry jasmine grieve, 


Or from my painted dahlias thieve 


Happiness which is the dower, 
Heaven-sealed, of every flower? 


Only the hill-bird, braver, knows. 


Upon his wings he bears my woes. 
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THE TREASURE OF UXMAL 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of: The Long Chance 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR CAHILL 


James Nowell, a young and venturesome ethnologist, 1s exploring Yucatan for the 
Smithsonian Institution, with Frank Kellogg, a Harvard classmate also in government 
employ. Kellogg is fatally bitten by a reptile. Nowell, burying his friend, is startled 
by the flash of a knife-blade from ambush, but the weapon misses him by a fraction and 
pierces a tree. He turns and sees an amazing apparition from the jungle, a beautiful 
American girl, bare-footed, in an out-of-date ball gown! She apologizes for the assassin, 
her Maya Indian servant Ixotl, who in native speech has forbidden the foreigner to do any 
digging, for tribal reasons that she promises to explain. Then she assists at the burial serv- 
ice, singing hymns, remembered from her mother’s funeral, beside Kellogg’s grave, after- 
ward leading the way to her crude home near the Temple of Zotziha reared to the great 
Bat God, creator of fire in the Maya mythology. Nowell learns that her name is Coralie 
Blake. She has lived six years among the Mayas, seeing no white person since the death 
of her father, a famous Smithsonian professor. Nowell, charmed and disconcerted by her 
innocence of the world and her unconventional frankness, names her “‘Sun Goddess” and 
decides to remain in the vicinity for a time to carry on her father’s search for the hidden 
treasure of Uxmal. But he faces a perplexing problem: Coralie has fallen in love with him! 
And his search for treasure leads him into paths of peril as well as roseate romance for, 
although Coralie loves him, her servant Ixotl immediately becomes N cwell’s evil genius. 





EOCO, a miniature city composed of 
moss-grown stone houses of obviously 
great antiquity, was far more scenic 
in its own different way than Uxmal and the 
country tothenorth. Thehigher mountains, 
snow-capped during the long rainy season 
but in summer a delightful contrast of 
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This story began in the August, 1915, number. 


naked lava scarps and verdured talus 
slopes, rose in steep declivities immediately 
behind the circular row of stone huts which, 
in more or less advanced stages of decrepi- 
tude, formed the remnant of the ancient city. 

Between the town, in a wide valley of 
easy gradient, lay broad swamp lands. 
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Bog it would have been called in Ireland, 
but there it was “‘agua-tierra,”’ or water- 
land, the name applied by some itinerant 
priest or adventurer. Green and fresh the 
swamp appeared to the sight, but not so 
fresh the miasmic odor which arose from it. 
One knew instinctively, without recourse 
to legend or picture writing, that this 
malarial breeze had played its silent part 
in the pitiful drama of extinction which had 
destroyed former civilizations, and which 
now reached almost to the last scene in the 
remnant of a people who occupied the stone 
huts of Teoco. 

“Sufficient for the day—” says this or 
that aborigine, as he hunts and fishes and 
loves and lives—and dies and is forgotten; 
his progress stayed, perhaps for a little 
while by the white man’s officious dis- 
cipline and sanitation. But nevertheless, 
inexorable fate decrees that he must go, 
however slowly—and that the white man 
who helped him must follow in his turn. 
It has been thus over and over since pre- 
Cambrian; it will be thus again and again, 
and again. The trails of forgotten peoples 
form paths to the farthest hinterland for 
those who come after; the bones of dead 
civilizations fertilize the land their crops 
made fallow! 

Teoco, ‘‘city of the sun god,’’ was sym- 
bolic; symbolic of a race, its religion, its 
customs, its history and its dissolution. 

Here were gathered together a few score 
of surviving members of a decadent, de- 
pendent people; decadent because they 
were not of that sterner stuff which evolu- 
tion terms ‘“‘the fittest; dependent upon 
another tribe of greater intelligence, The 
Zotza, the priest-people of the Sun-Worship- 
ers. And of these priests and their clan but 
one was left—Ixotl. 

As the line of stone houses formed the 
periphery of the circle, so did the Sun 
temple form its center. Older than, or at 
least as old as the temple of Zotziha, that 
of Teoco was yet in a perfect state of 
preservation, for the mere presence of man 
seems ever to preserve man’s institutions— 
seems to retard the very process of erosion 
and decay. While the temple of Teoco 
seemed smaller, in reality its dimensions 
were almost identical with the ruins which 
Nowell had attempted to restore. Un- 
doubtedly the unscarred roof emphasized 
the seeming disparity in size. 

Teoco bestirred itself late. At daylight, 





as one by one the huts took form from out 
the dark shadows, no life nor sign of life 
stirred, save one lone sentry who leaned 
against a tree in the plaza. The temple, 
like a great monolith, crouched in the plaza 
also, its heavy door closed, its little windows 
under the eaves giving the illusion of som- 
nolent eyes guarding the sleeping town. 

An hour passed. A curl of smoke rose 
lazily from one hut and then another. An 
ancient squaw, white-haired, with olla 
balanced upon her head, left the hillside 
line of huts and made her way to its swamp 
for water, the while she crooned a whining 
folk-song with monotonous reiteration. 

Nowell awakened slowly, the sound of 
the squaw’s song coming faintly to his ears. 
It was as dark as the inside of a mine. He 
shut his eyes and opened them again, but 
the darkness persisted. His brain was slow 
to resume its functions; he was conscious 
only of the sound of the low-voiced singing 
and a tremendous throbbing in his temples. 

He wondered where he was. The last he 
remembered he was walking dazedly along 
a jungle trail, escorted by a silent company 
of Mayas. Evidently, what with the effects 
of the blow on his head, the excitement, 
lack of breakfast and water en route, he 
must have collapsed and been carried the 
remainder of the distance to this place 
where he now found himself upon his return 
to consciousness. 

Of one thing he was certain. He was 
safely imprisoned, for his hands and feet 
were free and the horrible nauseating gag 
had been removed. Also, he could recollect 
no place in all his travels where the bed was 
so hard as that into which his hip bones 
were now burrowing; no darkness so pro- 
found as that which now baffled his eyes, 
no odor quite so offensive as the mixture 
of sewage, fog and dankness which now 
assailed his nostrils. 

He lay quiet for a long time, gathering 
his courage and thinking it all out. 

“The Prisoner of Chillon evidently had 
nothing on me,” he mused presently, and 
rolled over onto his hands and knees. He 
commenced crawling and feeling around in 
the darkness, and presently he brought up 
against an object of singular smoothness. 
At first he thought it might be a polished 
stone wall, so he followed it for six feet and 
turned a corner. He retraced his steps 
about twelve feet and turned another 
corner, and then the truth leaped into his 
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throbbing brain. It was an altar! He was 
imprisoned in the Temple of Teoco! 

The next order of business was to let 
more light upon the subject—both figura- 
tively and literally. He could make out 
neither window nor doors, nor, indeed, 
any method of illumination or ventilation; 
but the sound of the hag singing, resumed 
after an interval of silence, claimed his 
attention, and his eyes sought the direc- 
tion whence the sound came. 

High up in the wall he saw the tiniest 
pin prick of light.. Standing on his toes he 
could just reach the crevice through which 
this light filtered, and discovered that it 
was a skin. Reasoning that it covered a 
window, he tore it loose and 
exposed an aperture about 
eight inches square in the 
eighteen-inch thickness of the 
wall. But even this small 
amount of light now ren- 
dered the entire interior of 
his prison dimly visible. He 
groped around the wall, dis- 
covering about a dozen simi- 
lar apertures, from which he 
tore the skin coverings. 

He stood looking around 
him. He was in a temple, 
sure enough, for before him 
loomed the huge black ob- 
sidian altar. 

With sacrilegious abandon 
he climbed upon it, and as 
he turned this way and that 
he glimpsed the outside world 
in a series of views like the 
succession of flashes upon a 
moving-picture screen. There were houses 
and more houses against a background of 
trees and swamp, each picture framed by 
the confines of the eight-inch aperture 
through which he gazed. 

But the strangest picture of all Jimmy 
Nowell himself presented, as he stood there 
upon that prehistoric pedestal that had 
been the altar of a Sun-god, his white face 
shining through the fitful light that streamed 
through the windows—white, except upon 
one cheek, which was in shadow, for it was 
smeared with caked blood from the cut in 
his scalp. Here, indeed, was no pedantic 
man of science, but a big, red-blooded male, 
trapped, beaten, and as mad as the hare 
Alice is reported to have discovered on the 
thither side of her mirror. 


The Treasure of Uxmal: 
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Of life he saw none, save the lone, un- 
lovely hag whose crooning, as she carried 
an olla of malarial water from the swamp, 
had formed the singing which had awak- 
ened him. But the mounting smoke col- 
umns denoted a general awakening in 
Teoco. 

He sat down on the altar, dangling his 
legs over the side, and said things. As 
time passed his head throbbed less and less; 
the light within the temple increased as the 
sun mounted toward the zenith, and pres- 
ently he forgot that he was a prisoner and 
the ruling passion of his career exerted itself. 

He remembered the famed _hieroglyph- 
ics, and down he went on his knees, nosing 

them out as a terrier trails a 
rat. But the light from the 
little windows did not fall 
upon the floor and he was 
unable to discover anything 
further than the fact that the 
space immediately in front of 
the altar was, indeed, covered 
with figured squares, as the 
notes of Professor Blake had 
stated. He could trace out- 
lines as a blind man reads— 
by the sense of touch. 

He rose and commenced 
pacing backward and forward 
to loosen up his muscles after 
his night’s sleep on the stone 
floor. He was walking near 
the altar, when a door opened 
noiselessly. 

The sudden increase of 
light was the only _indi- 
cation. 

Jimmy turned and leaped for the bar of 
light, possibly with some wild notion of 
getting his foot in the door jamb and argu- 
ing with his jailer. But the door was al- 
ready closing and he found time to note, 
merely, that it was of solid white stone, 
approximately eight inches thick and six- 
teen inches wide. The reason for the 
narrowness was already apparent, from 
Professor Blake’s researches in deciphering 
the pictographs. Nowell saw a brown 
hand withdrawn, leaving two pottery bowls 
upon the floor. 

“Much obliged, you black son of a thief,” 
growled Jimmy, and groped for the bowls. 
One of them contained some parched 
maize and jerked meat; the other contained 
water. 
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Jimmy was half frantic with thirst, but 
he had seen the squaw coming from the 
swamp with water, and he would have none 
of this. Any time he drank swamp water 
he preferred it boiled first. But he gobbled 
the food, and washed his face with the 
water, and concluded that after all life was 
sweet. 

Whatever plans his captors might have 
in mind, it was apparent that they did not 
contemplate his murder, for ample oppor- 
tunity had been afforded them for that 
during their trip to Teoco with him. Their 
only desire, apparently, was to frighten 
him into leaving the country or into de- 
sisting from his attempts to find the hidden 
treasure. 

Moreover, Nowell knew, as does every 
man learned in ethnology, that the extinct 
aborigines of the continent of North 
America, with a few exceptions which 
might be enumerated upon one’s ten 
fingers, are by nature peace-loving and 
pastoral. 

The study of tribe after extinct tribe has 
failed to reveal the existence of weapons 
of defense or: fortifications which could be 
construed as other than mere protective 
measures, although all show evidences 
enough of the pitiful defensive attempts 
to ward off inexorable extinction. This has 
been especially true of the tribes of Central 
America, where climate and prolific soil 
make for indolence and a spirit of laissez 

faire. Therefore, the chances of actual 
bodily harm were rather remote, so Nowell 
argued to himself, and took comfort from 
the argument. 

One thing, however, bothered him more 
than the fear of death ever could, and that 
was the state of mind of her he loved when 
his disappearance should become known— 
and the harm which might come to her 
should she endeavor to seek him out. Even 
now she might be seeking him—it never 
occurred to him to doubt for a moment 
that she would give him up without a 
search—for he had been missing from Sun- 
land for twenty-four hours. 

For hours he fretted and worried over 
his predicament, and the possible predica- 
ments in which Coralie might even at that 
very moment be involved, until presently 
his tired body relaxed and his head com- 
menced to nod. He inverted the food-bowl 
for a pillow, Chinese fashion, stretched out 
and fell asleep. 





HEN Jimmy awoke the day must 

have been far advanced, for the light 
came now more brightly through the little 
windows above the doorway, which stood 
at the western end of the ellipse. He 
climbed to the altar once more, to be on a 
level with the windows, and looked out. 
The scene was as peaceful as before. Two 
naked children played with ball and stick 
near the main trail which led across the 
plaza. In the plaza itself two aged men 
squatted, indolent, seeming to wait—wait; 
and so they were waiting—for the longer 
darkness which would soon encompass 
them, the aged—therefore the unfit. A 
locust whirred his Indian summer ‘‘watch- 
man’s rattle” aimlessly here and there above 
the clumps of bunch grass, causing a vague 
nostalgia in the breast of the imprisoned 
Jimmy. 

He sat down on the altar again and com- 
menced to gloom, for Coralie occupied his 
thoughts with increasing anxiety. The mere 
fact that she had existed for six years as 
nearly alone as she was now did not matter 
in the least, for love had him in its thrall 
and he would have regarded that argument 
as inconsequential and specious. 

Presently his gloomy forebodings were 
distracted by the measured beating of a 
tom-tom, and he again stood erect upon the 
altar to reconnoitre. 

Coming toward the temple was Ixotl, 
marching with measured step and dignified. 
He was followed by ten of his fellows, each 
of the ten carrying a long spear, and the 
sight of this miniature army quickly caused 
Jimmy to revise his contemptuous estimate 
of the fighting powers of his abductors. 

Nevertheless, it was Ixotl, the priest of 
the Zotziha, who claimed his attention, 
despite the spears, for tonight it was a 
different Ixotl to the little man he had seen 
grubbing among his maize and melons at 
Sunland. No longer was he a serving man 
but a priest among his people, moving 
with the slow, measured tread that ever 
symbolizes authority. His face was painted 
in odd designs of red and yellow ochre, 
and he wore a queer head-dress notched 
at the crown. A robe of ocelot skins, 
trimmed with brilliant parrot feathers of 
red and green, hung over his shoulders. 

“Tt must be nearly sunset,’’ thought 
Nowell, “‘and the old boy is about to salute 
his god, Pittoo, the Sun, as he enters his 
house for the night, or as the fellow in the 
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song says, ‘just as the sun goes down.’ 
I guess I’ll get down off his old altar, or 
my familiarity may cause offense.’’ 

He was standing against the wall to the 
right of the altar as the door opened. The 
spearsmen entered first, presenting an un- 
broken line of points to their white pris- 
oner, to whom, however, not one of them 
even paid the compliment of a curious 
glance. They merely looked through him 
and beyond him. He felt very small, 
indeed. 

Ixotl passed majestically behind them 
and advanced to the altar, and now Jimmy 
was almost glad that he had been captured 
and brought here, for he was about to wit- 
ness the esoteric sunset ceremonial of the 
Zotziha, or at least so he thought. But 
quite evidently Ixotl thought differently, 
for no ceremony took place aside from a 
mere salute to the sun. Ixotl spread wide 
his arms and fell forward upon the obsidian 
altar, the while he uttered a sing-song rig- 
marole, which had something of the mel- 
ody of the Gregorian chant of the Roman 
church. 

Having finished his brief and rather 
dignified devotions, Ixotl rose from his 
bowed position and turned to the white 
man with a glance which seemed to say: 
“Well, that’s over. Now let’s get a little 
more personal.” Up to now he had ig- 
nored Jimmy as if the latter had been a bag 
of meal. As for Jimmy, he had for the 
moment forgotten that he was a prisoner, 
in the fascination of being present at this 
religious ceremony, by the last surviving 
priest of the great Bat-god, Zotz. 

He did not know what Ixotl’s intention 
with respect to him might be, but he haz- 
arded a keen guess that the old rascal was 
in as great a quandary over his prisoner as 
was the prisoner himself! In fact, Jimmy 
wasn’t even guessing very hard, for every 
sense of his ethnological nature was alert, 
finding food for thought in each action of 
the Itacos with their infinitely pathetic 
“morituri salutemos” to the Great Red God 
of Fire And Life. 

The bar of waning sunlight through the 
open door fell upon Ixotl as he turned, 
lighting the majestic dignity of his face 
with its painted symbols, the meaning of 
which he himself probably did not know. 

Here Ixotl, of a race which had been 
greater than kings, took on a new com- 
manding impressiveness, and as his somber 





glance rested on the white man the latter 
instinctively stood to attention, for in his 
heart was only sympathy now. 

For several moments the two gazed into 
each other’s eyes, and then came the old, 
old tragedy of the races. Ixotl could not 
stand the steady, fearless light in the white 
man’s eyes; his own wavered and sought 
the hieroglyphics on the floor. 

Here among his fellows he had striven 
pathetically to proclaim his authority, 
and he knew he had failed. Prisoner 
though he was, he realized that this white 
man before him was his master. 

Nowell realized this too—realized that 
with a brace of automatics he could, in 
this forgotten spot, set up a kingdom of his 
own. Evidently Ixotl realized it as well, 
for suddenly he looked up and pointing 
northward and into the heavens where 
Polaris would set his beacon light when 
darkness should come, he said hoarsely, 
pleadingly: ‘Go!’ 

He had thought to give a command, but 
it was an entreaty. He seemed to say: 
“Tf I grant you your freedom, will you, in 
the name of your gods and mine, go and 
leave us in peace? We are aged and help- 
less and tomorrow we shall die. What are 
our gods and our temples and the poor 
treasures of our gods to you, O white man? 
These things are sacred to us. Go then and 
for a little while leave us to that which was 
given into my keeping by my fathers!” 

Nowell shook his head. There was 
finality in his answer, as who should say: 
“T am the master!” 

Ixotl bowed; then he gestured to his 
attendants. The line of spearsmen about 
faced, their weapons flashing in the last 
rays of the Red God’s light, and behind 
them passed Ixotl as he had entered. 
Silently the line of spearsmen withdrew 
after them and the door closed. 

When they were gone Jimmy discovered 
that during the ceremony some one had re- 
placed the food bowls with new ones, as he 
learned by following up the smell of fresh- 
boiled maize ears and beans, cooked with 
dried meat, which came from inside the 
doorway. 

As he sat there eating, the shuffling 
sound of the sentry’s footsteps outside the 
temple door came faintly to him. Came 
presently too, the evening sounds of the 
town, the sounds of a dying day which are 
ever the same in Yucatan or Timbuctoo 
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or Devonshire; for all peoples eat at even- 
tide, discuss the day’s accomplishments 
and prepare for sleep. 

His situation held several disquieting 

aspects—ten, in fact; those spears! Also 
the impersonal grimness with which the 
spearsmen regarded him told better than a 
thousand words that they awaited only 
the signal of their priest to make of the 
Nowell torso an unlovely spear-cushion. 
He was to them an alien; therefore he would 
bear watching. If found harmless he would 
be left to go his way in peace; if an enemy, 
he should be—eliminated. And he did not 
relish that thought of possible elimination. 
Nevertheless he borrowed a phase of the 
innate fatalism of the na- 
tives. He shrugged, saying, 
in effect: ‘Kismet! What 
is to be will be.” Only he 
paraphrased this. He said: 
“Oh, well, what the devil!” 
and lay down to sleep, in 
an endeavor to forget that 
he was thirsty. 


T must have been almost 

dawn when something 
awakened him. He sat up, 
listening, to discover that 
little rocks were being 
thrown through the window 
back of the altar, and their 
ricochet from wall to floor 
echoed sharply through the 
temple. 

Somebody was trying to 
awaken him; there could be 
no doubt about that. He 
climbed upon the altar, which brought his 
face on a level with the little window 
through which the stones seemed to come. 

“Hello, there,” he said in a guarded voice. 

It was Coralie Blake’s voice that an- 
swered him. “Is that you, Jimmy?” 

“Yes, Coralie—” 

“You poor old dear! Where are you?” 

“My faceisonly alittle above the window, 
and I’m sorry I’m not a giraffe.” 

“Why, silly?” 

“I'd stick my head out this confounded 
porthole and kiss you.” 

He could hear her silvery giggle. ‘‘You’re 
waking up, Jimmy. Somebody give you an 
alarm clock?” 

He thought best to ignore that remark. 
“You're making mighty light of my’ pre- 
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dicament, seems to me. Weren’t you wor- 
ried, Coralie, when you woke up the other 
morning‘ and‘found me gone?” 

“T was—terribly. When you didn’t 
come to breakfast I waited and waited, and 
then I went down to your tent and called. 
And when you didn’t answer I peeped in 
and saw that your bed had not been slept 
in. I called Mana and we began looking 
for the signs of a struggle. We found 
them—also your pistol, which by the way 
I have brought with me. I’m standing on 
the black mule, Jimmy, right under your 
window, and I’m going to shove the gun 
up to you-as far as I possibly can.” 

““God bless you,” he said fervently, as he 
reached from the tiny em- 
brasure and his fingers 
clutched the cold steel of 
the barrel. “I wish you 
had brought Fanny’s gun 
too. I could clean out 
those ten boys with the 
spears while you’d be say- 
ing Jack Robinson.” 

“You mustn’t shoot un- 
less you have too, dear,”’ she 
whispered. ‘“‘Ixotl is at the 
bottom of all this, Jimmy. 
I’ve found that much out. 
He doesn’t want to harm 
you unless you persist in 
disobeying his wishes, but 
the rest of the tribe feel that 
you ought to be sacrificed 

to the Bat-god Zotz, whose 

ann ‘ \-t-temple -you have defiled. I 

have heard the entire story 

ftom the Itaco who tried 

to kill you by throwing a snake in on you 

the*other ‘night. Jimmy, why didn’t you 
tell me you had been attacked twice?” 

“Tt would only have worried you. But 
about: this scoundrel who fondles snakes. 
Do you mean’to tell me you have talked 
with him?” 

“Surely. And he isn’t such a scoundrel 
as you might think. It was he who came 
and told me what had become of you. He 
is of the opinion that your conduct in not 
killing him when you had the opportunity 
that night was very sporty indeed, Jimmy. 
He wanted to reciprocate, I guess.” 

“Well; I’H¥be damned!’”’ The words 
popped out in spite of him. 

“Bet your bottom dollar!’’ Coralie re- 
plied heartily. Then: “My mule is getting 
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nervous, Jimmy. If she moves away from 
this window while I’m standing in the 
saddle I’ll get a fall. Do you think you’d 
like to get out, Jimmy?” 

“I’m not particular,” he confessed. 

“Jimmy!” 

“T mean it, Coralie. There are some 
pictographs on the floor of my prison cell 
and I’d give a heap for one of my little 
acetylene lamps, a pencil and a writing 
tablet. When I have examined everything 
very carefully, my dear, I shall be pleased 
to leave this place and never come back, 
but since I am the second white man to see 
its interior, I feel like sticking around while 
I have the opportunity. That old scoundrel 
Ixotl had a job getting me in here and he’ll 
have a bigger job of getting me out. Were 
he to turn me loose in the morning I 
wouldn’t leave.” 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she whispered, “you’re 
great!” 

“I’m thirsty,” he answered peevishly, 
“and they give me swamp water, which I 
will not drink. For heaven’s sake, Coralie, 
do get me some pure water, one of my car- 
bide lamps and some working materials. 
At daylight ride back to Sunland for them, 
and when you return do not fail to bring 
that other automatic and some cartridges. 
Also my toothbrush and a towel. I'll watch 
and listen for you tomorrow night. Is 
Mana with you?” 

——” 

“Then tell her to sneak into this filthy 
little town on foot and wipe out the tracks 
of your mule under that window. When 
you leave, go quietly. I think there’s a 
sentry in front, although he’s probably 
asleep. Run along now, Coralie, and God 
bless you. Be careful in that jungle trail.” 

He had his face pressed against the little 
aperture, and now her warm little hand 
came stealing through and touched it. 
He kissed the hand and squeezed it. 

“Coralie, Coralie,’ he murmured. “I 
love you so. You’re such a trump—a little 
old right bower of hearts.” 

He heard her chuckling. She patted his 
face, whispered goodby and was gone. He 
could hear the soft thud of the mule’s hoofs 
on the turf of the plaza for half a minute, 
and then he knew she had entered the jungie 
trail. Silence settled again over the ancient 
town, while within the temple a happy 
prisoner kissed the butt of his automatic, 
for the hands of his loved one had touched it. 
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HE sun was an hour high when Coralie 

Blake and her Indian servant reached 
the log house in the clearing at Sunland. 
While Coralie watered and fed the tired ani- 
mals, Mana entered the house and prepared 
a quick breakfast, after partaking of which 
mistress and maid retired for several hours 
of well-earned sleep. Coralie’s fresh young 
face was haggard, but in the knowledge 
that Jimmy was alive and well, barring per- 
haps a few bruises here and there, the terri- 
ble fear which had enveloped her when she 
discovered that he had disappeared, was 
now gone and she desired but one thing— 
sleep and rest, to prepare for the rough 
return journey to Teoco that night and back 
again with the dawn. 

At about three in the afternoon Coralie 
rose, bathed and ate an early dinner, while 
Mana fed the black jennet and saddled her 
for her mistress. In the saddle-bags 
Coralie placed Jimmy’s pipe and tobacco 
and matches, some canned goods, his little 
acetylene lamp and a supply of carbide, a 
box of pistol cartridges, a knife, lead pencils 
and paper, and his toothbrush and tooth 
powder. This latter smelled so pleasantly 
that she used some of it herself and found it 
a vast improvement over fine wood ashes, 
which had been her portion for five years. 
She included a towel in the outfit, and with 
Fanny’s automatic, which Jimmy had given 
her, strapped around her waist, she bade 
Mana goodby, climbed aboard the black 
jennet and took the trail toward Teoco. 

It was about dusk when she arrived, and 
in the fringe of the bush she waited, praying 
that her mount might not take it into his 
hybrid soul to indulge in the vocal exercises 
of his kind. When the silence indicated 
that Teoco slept she rode cautiously into 
the town, being careful to deaden the sound 
of hoofbeats by keeping her animal on the 
grass. The rear, or eastern end of the tem- 
ple was, as on the previous night, unguarded, 
although from her vantage point in the 
jungle she had observed a sentry at sunset, 
lolling at the western door, the only means 
of exit or entrance to the temple. 

Under the rear window she halted, crowd- 
ing her animal in close to the wall. Like a 
sensible mule, the animal leaned against it 
and slept, with her tongue protruding ridicu- 
lously from her nebulous lips, after the 
fashion of mules, while Coralie stood erect 
in the saddle and called through the stone 
aperture to the prisoner of the Sun-god. 
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There was no need for her to call twice. 
He had been waiting, standing on top of the 
altar with his face to that tiny porthole, 
ever since Ixotl and his spearsmen, having 
made their matinal orisons at sunset and 
again repeated their invitation to Jimmy to 
travel in a generally northern direction and 
not come back, had departed, leaving him 
to think over the proposition for another 
day. 

“Here I am, Coralie, safe and sound, and 
hungry as a bear. How are you, you poor 
child? You must be worn out.” 

“T’m some weary, kid,” she responded 
blithely. “So the old archaeologist is 
hungry, is he?” 

“A little peckish, my dear. Did you 
bring me some water? My throat is dry as 
wool and my tongue is swelling.” 

She passed a canteen through the open- 
ing, and smiled happily as she heard his 
satisfied sigh when the canteen came down 
from his cracked lips. In turn she passed 
him the extra gun and ammunition and the 
creature comforts which she had brought 
him, including the acetylene lamp and the 
drawing materials; in return for which he 
demanded that he be permitted to kiss her 
hand again, as a token of his love and grati- 
tude. 

For perhaps fifteen minutes she remained 
with him, while they whispered together of 
the things which seemed of importance to 
each. Jimmy complained that Ixotl had 
taken a new tack. Breakfast had not been 
served that morning as usual, and neither 
had dinner that night, so it was evident 
that the old priest was playing his trump 
card, for after all there is nothing like thirst 
and starvation to bring down the high and 
mighty from their throne. Fortunately, 
Coralie bethought herself to bring him some 
of his own precious canned goods, so for the 
nonce Ixotl was outwitted. 

Coralie did not dare stay long, and as 
Jimmy was anxious to get to work, reluc- 
tantly she left him, little dreaming of the 
fear and terror that clutched at his heart as 
he thought of her riding that lonely moun- 
tain trail in the dead of the tropic night. 
It was twelve miles back to the valley of 
Sunland, and Jimmy Nowell, who had not 
prayed since boyhood, knelt there in the 
darkness of that heathen altar and prayed 
to his Christian god to protect her and guide 
her safe home. Then he lighted his acety- 
lene lamp, got out his pencils and the writ- 
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ing pad, sprawled on his stomach and com- 
menced to sketch the pictographs on the 
temple floor. 

The first pair of pictures, those nearest 
the altar, yielded nothing of interest, so he 
raised himself on his elbows and skidded 
backward on his toes to ponder over those 
next in the series. An hour thus he lay, 
sketching and pondering, then hunched 
along backward to the picture which held 
the deer symbols, where he settled again to 
abstracted scrutiny. 

Suddenly he rose on his hands and knees 
and reached for his canteen, his toothbrush, 
and his tooth powder. The tooth powder 
he spilled over the deer symbols, poured a 
little water over the powder and resolutely 
set to work to polish the temple floor with 
his toothbrush! Presently he washed away 
the accumulated slop with a quick dash of 
his precious water, and then carefully 
mopped the pictures dry with his towel. 
What, indeed, were his unclean teeth and 
dirty bloody face compared with his ab- 
sorbing study? What were the joys of 
cleanliness compared to this knowledge 
that after the scouring the figures stood 
forth in bolder relief! 

As he studied the deer pictures some 
chord of recollection had stirred faintly. 
The deer! The deer! Where under the 
canopy had this deer symbol occurred in 
previous experience with the crude, mystic 
writings of the Sun People? Ah, yes! The 
Maya inscriptions which he had helped 
decipher upon a former expedition to these 
lands! The Deer, in their fantastic legends, 
was sacred as the forebears of the race of 
Man, analogous to the Salmon of the 
Alaskan tribes, or the this-or-that other 
animal of the tribes and sub-tribes of the 
American Indians. Evidently Professor 
Blake had not been familiar with the work 
of his fellow scientists during the last few 
years of his life. 

Now that the figures had been cleansed, 
Jimmy saw the exaggerated animal shapes 
which Blake had translated as “the deer” 
take shape; but in the upper left-hand 
corner of the rectangular space was another 
symbol—a semicircle, with radial lines 
diverging. 

Here, at last, was the error in the logic 
of Coralie’s father! The symbol did not 
represent the deer alone. It had a deeper 
significance than a mere animal. It meant 
The Deer! The Sacred Deer, prehistoric 
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legendary pro-creator of Man—by analogy 
and corruption the Creator, the source of 
life, The Sun! 

Jimmy Nowell laughed aloud, exultingly; 
for instead of the seemingly ridiculous 
rendition of the fragments as set down 
by Professor Blake and followed by him 
through the heart-breaking months of toil 
and disappointment—‘At Zotziha, where 
the southern deer crosses the deer,’ it should, 
under this new hypothesis, have read: “At 
Zotziha, where the southern sun crosses 
the sun!” 

It may well be that such a discovery-in 

itself seems ludicrous in the very telling. 
Perhaps the reader thinks so. But then he 
is, perhaps, not an ethnologist, 
and Jimmy Nowell was. That 
queer cryptic translation 
was not ludicrous.to him. 
On the contrary it was 
perfectly intelligible! It 
opened up an entirely new 
field of investigation re- 
garding the temple of Zot- 
ziha, Professor Blake’s 
“Altar of Zotz.” Not. only 
that, but it proved, to 
Jimmy’s mind at least, that 
the professor’s blind pur- 
sujt of the secret of. the 
temple had been upon the 
right and logical hypothesis 
at the end. 

Nowell had discovered 
in an hour the secret which 
Blake had pursued for fif- 
teen years, and he passed 
on to the other _hiero- 
glyphics and symbols, sketching and study- 
ing until dawn warned him of the possibility 
of a.visit from his captors. So he extin- 
guished.his lamp, and hid it, together with 
his other effects, behind the altar, first, 
however, loading both automatics and con- 
cealing them in the bosom of his shirt, 
together with the rest of his cartridges. 
He was weary after his long night’s work, 
and after partaking of some of the food 
which Coralie had brought him and washing 
it, down with water, he rolled over on his 
back and slept the sleep of the conscience- 
free and the weary. 

He was not disturbed during the day 
and slept through the forenoon and half 
of the afternoon, when he lighted his acety- 
lene lamp and explored the temple in every 





nook and cranny and had a real pleasant 
time reading the record of men who perished 
a thousand years before. 

As sunset approached, betokened by the 
level rays of light entering the small win- 
dows at the western end and shining upon 
the wall behind the altar, he extinguished 
his lamp again, climbed on top of the altar 
and essayed a glimpse into the plaza. 

The sun sank lower and lower, as he 
stood there, waiting for Ixotl and his band 
to appear for the evening ceremony. He 
was beginning to fear that the salute to the 
Sun would be dispensed with for that day, 
when the tom-toms commenced to beat. 

Presently the familiar procession ap- 

peared, and Jimmy was inter- 
ested to observe that Ixotl 
had changed his facial 
decorations. They were 
red and black tonight, and 
in his hands he swung 
something else that was 
black. The gooseflesh broke 
out on Jimmy Nowell’s 
legs as he recognized it for 
what it was—a strangling 
cord, if his knowledge of 
ethnology was at all to be 
relied upon. 
“And I'll bet six bits 
they’re going to have a 
necktie party,” he gasped, 
as, with a gun in each 
hand, he leaped to the 
floor and crossed the altar 
room, to crouch close to 
the little swinging door. 
For a moment the wild 
thought had entered his brain to crouch beside 
the door, and as the first man entered, to drop 
him in the entrance, thus blocking the closing 
of the door; then, by making his stand in 
the open portal, where none might come at 
him save in front, he could clear the plaza 
with his two automatics. 

With the slow opening of the little stone 
door, however, his resolution wavered. 
Who was he to open fire on these simple 
souls, to kill them left and right, on the bare 
suspicion that they fully intended him as a 
human sacrifice to their Sun-god? True, 
Ixotl carried a black leathern strangling 
cord, but what of that? Until they should 
attack him it would be murder for him to 
shoot down the foremost man, and with the 
thought he hid his two guns behind him 
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and backed away into the dim recess back 
of and to one side of the altar. He thrust 
one pistol into his hip pocket and picked up 
the large wooden food bowl, on the suppo- 
sition that it would make an excellent shield 
from spear thrusts. Should he be attacked 
he would take refuge behind the altar, and 
in that ancient temple of the sun he would 
endeavor to render a correct imitation of a 
miniature Thermopylae. 

The procession entered as usual and Ixotl 
passed to the altar. The ceremony was not 
varied, the priest merely going through some 
essential portion of his prehistoric ritual, 
condensed because of the presence of an 
alien witness. 

The sun set and the brief tropic twilight 
settled over the land, but still Ixotl chanted 
on. And now, although the priest’s face was 
to his altar, he ceased his chant, bowed his 
head on the black glistening surface and 
seemed to pray in silence. Then slowly he 
turned, and stretching out his arms toward 
his followers he appeared to exhort them 
in the consonantal language of the Itacos. 
The necessity of this harangue was appar- 
ent; a few of the spearsmen closest to 
Nowell seemed to shrink from the menace 
of his watchful, fearless eyes, and one of 
them had spoken briefly, doubtless counsel- 
ing a delay; which, however, did not appear 
to meet with the approval of Ixotl and the 
braver spirits of the assemblage. 

Darkness fell, with the priest’s exhorta- 
tion becoming more and more vehement, for 
Ixotl was gradually imbuing his people with 
the fanatical frenzy which has, from time 
immemorial, manifested itself in crusade or 
inquisition or torture. 

Jimmy could feel in the air the increasing 
tension, as of a static current of electricity 
generated by the friction of the priest’s in- 
flammatory words. He drew his guns and 
prepared to make his stand as Ixotl, a slight 
froth on his lips and his eyes rolling wildly, 
tossed his arms aloft with the true revival- 
ist shriek, and waved his hand at Nowell. 

The line swung forward and in a final 
effort to halt them Nowell fired one shot 
into the ceiling. As the flash of his gun spat 
through the gloom of the temple and the 
bullet ricocheted around the stone room, a 
weak brother at the end of the line decided 
that this was no place for a self-respecting 
Itaco Indian. 

He sprang toward the little door and as 
quickly sprang back again, with a shout of 


mingled terror and surprise, and Nowell 
saw him fall upon the temple floor, grovel- 
ing as if epilepsy had overtaken him. 

At the same moment a strange radiance, 
a composite of white electric incandescence 
and an unearthly green like the glow of a 
mercury-vapor lamp came slantingly in 
through the open door. The second spear- 
bearer in line dropped to a supine position; 
then the third and the fourth, as the rays 
of this strange light spread fanlike farther 
and farther into the dark temple, lighting 
upon each dusky face, rendering distinct 
each lineament, each expression of wonder 
and fear; the greenish glow rendered death- 
like their bare limbs as its pervasive glow 
spread over the altar room. Then the bar 
of white radiance lifted from the floor to the 
altar and the form of Ixotl, and to Jimmy 
Nowell, standing tense in the shadow, the 
source of the phenomenon became apparent. 

It was the Goddess of The Sun! 

Never before in that temple had such a 
goddess been seen. She had dark auburn 
hair, in which was concealed Jimmy 
Nowell’s little electric pocket torch, with 
the trigger set, and from the little bull’s-eye 
the white light streamed straight from the 
center of her forehead. That effect alone 
was ludicrously theatrical, but the goddess 
had not been satisfied to make a mere 
“hit.” Apparently she had desired “a 
knockout,” for she had streaked her old 
blue ball gown with old-fashioned sulphur 
and phosphorous matches—a trifle damp- 
ened to accentuate the glow—and had dab- 
bled her hands in the phosphorus until her 
slim fingers appeared to be on fire. Indeed, 
the index finger of her right hand appeared to 
be fairly dripping with flame, as she pointed 
that dainty member at the amazed Ixotl 
and spoke to him in his own language. 

For perhaps a minute the old priest stood 
there, full in the glare of the light from the 
midst of Coralie’s high-coiffured hair; then 
slowly he bowed his head and turned toward 
the altar of his gods. Not, however, until 
Jimmy Nowell had seen his face. It held 
nothing of fear, nothing of awe of the 
supernatural; the lips and eyes of the old 
priest reflected only a smile of amused con- 
tempt! And yet he had bowed to the altar 
as his followers had done! He—Ixotl, the 
last priest of the Zotza, had forsaken his 
gods, been false to them for the sake of this 
girl he worshiped and whose father had 
saved his life. 
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Nowell, who had not prayed since boyhood, knelt in the darkness of that heathen altar and prayed to 
his Christian God to protect Coralie and guide her safely home 
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Coralie looked around the 
“Jimmy,” she called. 

“Howdy do, my lady goddess. You’re in 
the nick of time. Ten seconds more and 
this place would have been a shambles.” 

“Let’s beat it while the going is good,” 
she replied slangily and tremulously, and 
backed out the door. Jimmy crossed the 
temple floor as if the devil were at his heels, 
and not a hand was raised to stay him. 

Safely outside, he closed the door and 
placed his back against it. 

“That confounded Ixotl is dead next,” he 
panted. ‘You can’t fool him with that 
little pocket lamp and damp sulphur 
matches. I think he’s safe enough, but I 
cannot afford to take chances. I'll hold the 
door while you hustle up the mules. Quick, 
Coralie!’ 

She was gone, plucking the lamp from her 
red hair as she disappeared in the dusk. 
Five minutes later she trotted around the 
temple, astride her own mule and leading 
Jimmy’s sorrel. He leaped into the saddle 
and together they galloped out of Teoco. 

In the jungle trail they paused to listen. 
From the temple came the sound of an in- 
discriminate howling. 

“Sounds like a cat-and-dog hospital,” 
said Jimmy lightly and tried to laugh. 
“Coralie, dear, you’ve probably saved my 
life. I know you have saved that old fool, 
Ixotl. I can never quite finish thanking 
you,” and he rode beside her and laid his 
hand on hers. It was trembling violently. 

“T was some little goddess, wasn’t I, 
Jimmy?” she murmured. 

“T should say so,” he answered inanely. 
He was afraid to say more, for fear he 
would say too much, for Coralie was very 
near and well nigh priceless this evening. 

“T thought I could get away with it,” she 
continued. “I remembered they all looked 
upon me in Teoco with a sort of supernat- 
ural awe, so I dressed for the part here in 
the edge of the jungle. Then I walked 
across the plaza and everybody ran from 
me. I waited outside the temple, listening 
to Ixotl’s speech, and the things he said 
about you, Jimmy! Frightful! You poor 
dear!” 

“T’ll be more careful in the future, sweet- 
heart,” he said, and then, in the gloom, as 
they rode along, he knew she had turned 
eagerly toward him. It was the first time 
he had ever spoken to her in those intimate 
terms of endearment which her lonely heart 


room. 
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craved. With childish candor she said 
softly: 

“You do love me a little bit, don’t you, 
Jimmy?” 

His answer was most amazing. ‘Oh, 
hell,” he murmured profanely, but in a voice 
not meant for her ear, “why delay the 
game?” He leaned in his saddle and passed 
his right arm around her neck and kissed 
her. 

“My glorious sun-goddess,”’ he breathed 
reverently, “I shall worship you until I die.” 


T was nearly midnight when they reached 

Sunland, and after seeing Coralie safely 
within the house Nowell unsaddled the 
mules, hobbled them and turned them loose 
in the maize to feed. Little did he care now 
for Ixotl’s kitchen garden, for soon he would 
unearth the Treasure of Uxmal; on the day 
thereafter he and Coralie and Mana—for 
he would not leave the Indian girl to perish 
with her people in Teoco—would pack up 
and start Home. For some reason or other 
archaeology and ethnology no longer pos- 
sessed for him their old-time charm. To 
quote the negro in the minstrel show, he 
had “done lost his taste” for that fascinating 
pursuit, for a newer and far more interesting 
civilization was calling to him now, and as 
he went to his tent he whistled ‘The Side- 
walks of New York” and was quite charmed 
with his own music. 

He lost no time next morning in putting 
to the test his newly-discovered theory as 
to the location of the fabled treasure. He 
sought those spots upon the floor of the 
temple of Zotziha where the squares of 
picture-writing had yielded least to the de- 
structive influences of erosion and cleansed 
these as he had those others in the temple 
at Teoco. Then with a magnifying glass he 
studied the practically imperceptible picto- 
graph, and was not surprised to discover the 
vague outlines, reiterated several times, of 
the Sun-glyphs. They were not simply deer- 
symbols as Professor Blake had supposed. 

The inference from his discoveries was 
now obvious—at least to him—with his now 
intimate knowledge of the writings and the 
temple. “Where the southern sun crosses 


the sun!’ That would be, if his deductions 
were correct, where the light of the sun, 
shining through the hole in the roof—the 
“stove-pipe hole” as he had called it— 
should fall upon some certain one of the 
Which one? 


sun-symbols upon the floor. 
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The word “southern” seemed to Nowell to 
be that which determined this point— 
seemed to fix the exact locus of where “the 
sun should cross the sun.” What could 
that phrase ‘southern sun” mean except 
the sun at the time of the winter solstice, when 
the southern declination of the sun is farthest 
to the south—in other words, upon the 21st 
day of December? 

He explained this to Coralie, and her dis- 
appointment was keen. 

“Then we shall have to wait around here 
until the twenty-first day of December,” 
she protested. ‘I won’t do it. Let’s not 
bother with the old treasure, Jimmy dear. 
I’m afraid.” 

“My love,” said Jimmy Nowell 
serenely, “pray remember that 
you are now living in the period 
of the world’s greatest develop- 
ment, and of the engineering 
science of this wonderful period 
your future husband is a worthy, 
though humble exponent. Re- 
member, Coralie, that in 
addition to my other attain- 
ments, I am a civil engineer. 

That means that I am, of 

necessity, a surveyor, and it 

would be a poor boob of a 

surveyor who would have to 

wait until the twenty-first 

day of December to ascer- 

tain what I shall ascertain 

in about five minutes. 

With my transit and solar 

attachment I shall find the 

spot upon the floor where the 

sunlight should strike at that time of the 
year. This is one job where higher mathe- 
matics get their innings.” 

He was right, for indeed a man with any 
slight knowledge of the movements of the 
sun could guess, within a few feet, the exact 
locus of that legendary intersection of sun- 
light with sun-symbol. Jimmy figured the 
pristine position of the hole in the roof as 
nearly as possible, then the southern decli- 
nation of the sun as it would be upon the 
date indicated; then with his transit within 
the temple he maneuvered until the “line 
of sight” through the instrument and hole 
corresponded in angle to the declination as 
figured. Then by simply reversing the 
telescope within the same vertical plane 
until the angle as determined should regis- 
ter, he found the telescope pointing to one 
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of the hieroglyphics in the northern arm of 
the cross of pictured squares, the arrange- 
ment of which had seemed merely casual! 

He had determined—probably with exact- 
itude—the ‘‘spot where the sun crosses the 
sun at Zotziha!”’ ; 

Five minutes later, with cold chisel and 
hammer, Jimmy was chipping away at the 
stone floor, which showed no evidence what- 
soever of door or opening leading into the 
earth beneath. While he worked, Coralie 
stood guard over him with her automatic 
gun, with all the protectiveness of a mother 
quail. 

All day long Jimmy chiseled away at the 
stone floor, only knocking off at sunset, and 

with no knowledge of how far he 
would have to chip through the 
stone floor to tap the cellar which 
he believed to lie beneath the 
temple. The next day and the 
next he worked, and then that 
night as they sat at dinner, who 
should arrive but Ixotl! He ap- 
peared in the doorway as 
casually as though he had 
been off on a rabbit-hunt for 
an hour. 

“Hello, Hotey, old timer,” 
called Jimmy genially. “You 
poor, humiliated old codger, 
let’s shake and be friends.” 

The aged priest advanced, 
and in his laggard footsteps 
there was none of that meas- 
ured tread of authority which 
had distinguished him in 
his evening march to the 

sun temple at Teoco. He paused beside 
Nowell and handed him a bundle, and 
wondering, Jimmy unwrapped a suit of 
second-hand B. V. D.’s, in the center of 
which lay a dollar watch, still ticking! 

Ixotl had returned to his foe the gifts 
which he had stooped to accept from that 
foe in a moment of mistaken confidence! 

Jimmy felt rebuked, sorry, for there was 
something intensely dignified and desper- 
ately pathetic in the old priest’s act. And 
tonight he looked old. Even Coralie had 
never seen in him the seeming apathy of 
senility which he now evidenced. 

She was quick to-respond to it. Rising, 
she went to her old servant and guardian 
and laying her hand kindly upon his dusky 
quivering shoulder, she spoke to him in his 
own language. 
































He answered dully and accepted without 
thanks or rancor the ministrations and food 
of Mana. When he had eaten he went out 
and sat upon the veranda steps, his dull gaze 
wandering from the ancient palace of Uxmal 
to the north to his red god, Pittoo in the 
west, about to “enter his house for the 
night.” When Jimmy and Coralie came out 
he got up and moved away to his own little 
casa among the trees. 

“Poor old Ixotl,” said Coralie pityingly. 
“He is feeling very badly, because his honor 
is gone and he has permitted me to deceive 
his people.” 

“How about his animus?” Jimmy queried 
anxiously. “I hope that is gone also.” 

“It has. He has promised me that he will 
not molest you further. I told him that you 
were dear to me; that you were going to take 
me back to my own people.” 

“The poor old devil,” said Jimmy—and 
that was Ixotl’s eulogy! 

Early next morning Jimmy resumed his 
chiseling on the temple floor, and by noon 
he was rewarded by getting a little hole 
through the slab of stone. With two clean- 
ing rods lashed together he sounded below, 
and discovered that undoubtedly there was 
a hollow space, the bottom of which he 
could not reach. However, with the hole 
once through, it was much easier to enlarge 
it than it had been to sink through solid 
rock, so he beat through the remaining crust 
with a sledge hammer and revealed an open- 
ing, walled with man-made rubble, leading 
down into the darkness. 

Coralie was all excitement and would have 
descended at once, had not Jimmy held her 
back. He lighted a candle and suspended it 
by a string into the depths. It burned 
fitfully for a moment and then went out, 
for lack of oxygen. 

“The air is bad in there, as I feared,” he 
explained. ‘‘We’ll be asphyxiated if we go 
down there now. We'll leave it alone for a 
few hours.” 

In the middle of the afternoon they re- 
turned to the temple. It was necessary that 
Jimmy should first investigate the under- 
ground room, while Coralie remained on top 
to guard him in case of an attack, or at least 
to give him warning. Coralie protested and 
endeavored to induce Mana to do sentry 
duty, but the Maya girl steadfastly refused 
to even enter the temple. 

“T thought you told me that girl was a 
Christian?” Jimmy asked of Coralie. 
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“Why, so she is. She says her prayers 
that I taught her.” 

Jimmy laughed, as there flashed through 
his analytical brain a thought that will bear 
amplification here. A missionary hies him 
to some remote section of the hinterland, 
upon his shoulders the weight of a heathen 
world, in his arms trinkets and clothing and 
upon his lips strange words effulgent with 
italics and capital letters! By promise and 
cajolery, threats of hell-fire in a world to 
come and religious ceremony perhaps not 
distantly removed from the ceremony of 
the fetishism he seeks to supplant with his 
own doctrine, he paves the way for his civili- 
zation to come—and to prosper! And he 
instils into the savage brain this brand new 
conception of a Supreme Being, all-knowing, 
omnipotent, yet necessarily vague, intangi- 
ble. But what is this concept? With what 
weirdly pictured totem or idol or fetish does 
this “heathen” accept the (to him) new 
Deity? God, who has everything, and there- 
fore a sense of humor, only knows! 

Mana, a child of the Sun people, prayed 
assiduously, as Coralie knew, to the Chris- 
tian God of whom Coralie had spoken, and 
the white girl now tried to grasp the com- 
posite belief in the Deity to which these 
prayers were addressed, as she entered the 
temple and stood guard beside the hole into 
which Nowell was already lowering himself. 

“Oh, Mana,” she said reproachfully, 
“T thought you were a Christian!” 

Christian? Yes. But still the old tradi- 
tions held—the old awe of the Sun god and 
his altar room, where woman might not 
enter! Jimmy, disappearing down the 
hole, snickered, with the cold snicker of a 
scientist, for he had no occasion to wonder 
at the concept which the native girl had of 
the God of the White Man, the God who 
had striven to displace the four gods of her 
ancestors, saying, so: confidently: “I am 
the Lord, thy God. Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me!”’ 

The air in the subterranean chamber was 
still a little heavy, but the candle burned 
brightly as Jimmy descended, down an 
incline for a few feet, then off to the north 
and out of sight. 

Presently he stood in a little natural cave 
within the limestone, a cave as large as a 
fair-sized living room, whose smooth walls 
were decorated with the eternal pictographs. 
Around him, standing in the flickering glow 
of his candle and electric torch, on the floor 
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and upon shelves hewn in the limestone, was 
the Treasure of Uxmal! 

“Sold!” He shouted, and sat down on a 
convenient stone slab to laugh, for the 
treasure that had lived in the legends and 
pictures of a people for unnumbered cen- 
turies was merely a meager collection of 
crude, decorated pottery of religious signifi- 
cance, some hundreds of pieces of chal- 
cedony and opal, in matrix and polished 
stones, and a few—a very few, ornaments 
of gold and copper and silver. Intrinsically 
the whole confounded lot would not have 
brought two thousand dollars in white 
man’s money at auction. For such a_piti- 
fully small reward had Professor Blake 
toiled for years; upon such a slender thread 
had hung Coralie’s hopes for riches and life 
and independence in the world she longed 
to see again! 

It was pitiful. Most lovers would have 
wept at the disappointment to their loved 
one, but Jimmy Nowell, being a scientist 
and above the sordid attractions of mere 
money, laughed as he fingered his blistered 
palm—blistered for this! 

“Junk,” he said disgustedly, and walked 
back to the opening. “It’s hard on the 
little girl, perhaps, but she’ll get over it. 
Anyhow, I’ve already proposed to her, so 
it isn’t as if I was scheming to marry her 
for her money. Never having known the 
luxuries of life she will not know what she 
has missed, and anyhow I have enough for 
two. Two people with simple tastes can 
just raise the devil on my income!” 

He climbed out of the cave, and found 
Coralie flat on her abdomen, peering down 
into the darkness. 

“Did you find it!” she called as his candle 
appeared. 

“Found a lot of junk—about enough to 
pay your way home to the U. S. A. and buy 
you a wedding trousseau. It’s about what 
I expected when you told me it was sup- 
posed to antedate the Uxmal dynasty.” 

Womanlike she questioned him eagerly 
and womanlike again, she wept, for she was 
a little disappointed. He sought to com- 
fort her, whereupon he discovered that she 
wept for the regret which she thought he 
must feel. 

He took her in his arms at that and as- 
sured her he loved her; that all the gauds 
and gold of Yucatan could never measure 
up to his happiness in the possession of her 
love; that while intrinsically the treasure 


was of little worth, it did constitute a 
wealth of material for the advancement of 
science, which pleased him most—as indeed 
it did. 

He felt confident that his youth and 
strength and modest fortune would be 
equal to the battle of life for both of them, 
without the necessity of rifling the treasure 
caves of a forgotten people. True, he had 
hoped that Coralie might be enabled to 
return to her world with a fortune from the 
old temple; that she might enjoy that world 
and its people; that after seeing and enjoy- 
ing, she would still turn to him and love 
him and be to him more than any treasure, 
more than life itself. Thus had his Puritan 
conscience meandered through a maze of 
its own weaving, in stupid disregard of the 
first cardinal principles of engineering, to 
wit: that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance to a given point. 


gion before Pittoo went into his house 
for the night the cavern of Zotza had 
been despoiled. Those ornaments and 
metallic objects of pecuniary value were 
under lock and key in the former study of 
Professor Blake, while the pottery was 
piled upon the floor of the dining room, 
ready to be packed in soft grasses on the 
morrow, crated and packed on burro-back 
to the coast, for shipment to the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington. 

Ixotl had not been seen around the house 
all day, but at sunset Nowell observed the 
old man entering the temple, and walked 
across the clearing until he obtained an un- 
obstructed view through the ruined door- 
way, of the interior of the temple. To his 
surprise Ixotl had assumed his priestly 
robes—Jimmy had observed him carrying a 
bundle—and was now bent over the great 
black obsidian altar making his matinal 
orisons to the god of his fathers, Pittoo, 
master of life and fire! 

There was something of sacrilege in the 
white man standing there watching him, 
and a sweeping sense of this came over 
Nowell. He walked back to the house and 
for the first time it occurred to him to wonder 
what Ixotl thought of him! 

It was not a pleasant line of rumination, 
for, since Jimmy ‘had, for the first time, 
placed himself in Ixotl’s sandals, as it were, 
he had no difficulty in analyzing what 
would be the state of his feelings under the 
same circumstances. 








——— 








Around him, standing in the flickering glow, on the floor and upon shelves hewn in the limestone, 
was the Treasure of Uxmal! 
“Junk!” he said disgustedly. 
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“He regards me as a thief, an interloper, a 
scoundrel,” Nowell mused, ‘‘and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he’s right. The poor old 
duffer! If I’d only thought of his side of it! 
It does seem hard to despoil him, even with 
the advancement of science as an excuse; 
I might have been gentleman enough to 
have waited until he passed on to his Happy 
Hunting Grounds. Jimmy Nowell, in the 
light of subsequent events, it begins to look 
as if you were considerable of a swine. 
You have no more right to defile that old 
priest’s temple and steal his pottery and 
opals and chalcedony than he would have 
to enter Trinity church and steal the com- 
munion cup, or dig up the bones of my 
great grandfather who was killed at Lex- 
ington!” 

Coralie appeared in the doorway and he 
called to her. She came running to meet 
him. 

“Sweetheart,” he began shamefacedly, 
“that poor, unhappy cld chap, Ixotl, is in 
the temple of Zotziha, saluting the sun. 
He cannot help noticing the fact that we’ve 
lifted the treasures of his gods. Somehow 
or other, Coralie, I just haven’t given any 
thought to the old fellow’s point of view; 
because he’s an Indian I’ve taken it for 
granted that he’d get over it, or not mind 
particularly; I suppose I felt that because 
I was white I was the master. The fact is, 
I’m a monster and the devil take science. 
I’m going to give the dad-burned treasure 
back to him, seal up that hole again and 
beg his pardon. I want you to interpret 
for me.” 

She looked at him a moment, then came 
closer and kissed him. 

“T’m glad you’re that kind of a man,” 
she said. “I’ve been worrying about him 
myself, for I know he’s heart-broken.” 

They waited awhile, in order to give the 
old priest an opportunity to finish his de- 
votions in peace and divest himself of his 
headdress and ocelot-skin robe, trimmed 
with the brilliant parrot feathers, before 
they proceeded to the temple. Lxotl was 
not there when they entered, however, but 
in the dust beside the hole they saw the 
imprint of his sandal. 

“He’s gone down, below,” Jimmy de- 
cided. “Call to him, Coralie.” 


She called to him, explaining her mission, 
but no sound came to them out of the dark- 
ness, and presently they returned to the 
At dinner Ixotl did not appear; 


house. 
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neither was he present at breakfast, and his 
private quarters showed no signs of his 
having spent the night there, so Coralie 
concluded that he had gone back to Teoco. 
But Jimmy shook his head. 

“Not at night, Coralie. It’s a long rough 
trail and the fer-de-lance is abroad at 
night.” 

He took his electric torch and went again 
to the temple. Down into the treasure 
cavern he crept, and there, stretched on his 
back on a rude stone bench, he found Ixotl! 

Jimmy knelt beside him, while the elec- 
tric torch threw its fitful beams on his 
ivory-tinted face, calm now with the dignity 
of death. For Ixotl, last of the legendary 
priests of the Zotza, had solved the riddle 
—white man’s Christ or Pittoo, Great Red 
God of Fire and Life. He had severed an 
artery in his wrist and his life blood had 
flowed out upon the floor of the cave which 
had held the Treasure of Uxmal—the treas- 
ure of his gods, rifled by the all-conquering 
white man through the unworthiness of its 
last custodian! 

For him the final tragedy of his race was 
over. The white man was the master. 
Ixotl had held a trust—a sacred trust de- 
scended to him from out the womb of Time 
itself, and from his primitive personal 
viewpoint he had been false to the gods of 
his fathers. For the sake of the love which 
he bore a woman of an alien race he had 
permitted this trespass; had suffered a 
vandal to find and enter and despoil his god, 
Zotz, Pittoo and the others, of these 
legendary relics of a glorious past, relics of 
which, he, and he alone, had been the 
guardian. Therefore, he was unworthy and 
his life was forfeit. Nay, far, far more than 
that, for in taking his own life he had 
damned himself forever; forever forfeited 
the right to enter the Great Land Which 
Lies Beyond. 

Grotesque, fantastic, this belief? Per- 
haps. Absurd, ludicrous? No. Ixotl had 
groped for the Light, as he had conceived 
it, and Jimmy Nowell kneeling beside his 
body, prayed that he had found it at last. 
He, the white man, scientist and agnostic, 
had known this feeling inherent in every 
human heart, this vague groping for The 
Light, as he had knelt beside the grave of 
his friend, calling to the God of Ais fathers 
who sits aloof, afar, commanding him, out of 
the dust of the ages: “Be still and know 
that I am God!” 
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He was brother to this priest of the Sun 
People who lay before him! He could 
almost imagine Ixotl’s prayer to Pittoo as he 
entered his house for the night: 

“The Sun, God without end, God with- 
out beginning, creator of all things, himself 
uncreated! The Sun, who appears each day 
to His People, fulfilment of a divine promise 
that they whom He loves shall not perish 
in darkness! The Sun, which makes our 
maize to grow, sucks up the mists from the 
meadows, nourishes and warms us, saying 
(in our concept) ‘Be still and see that I am 
God!’ Oh, Pittoo, Great God 
of-Fire and Life, give us this 
day our daily bread.” 

A line of the orthodoxy 
of his boyhood _ flitted 
through Jimmy’s brain: 

“God moves in a myste- 
rious way, His wonders to 
perform!” 

Quien sabe? Perhaps the 
last of the Zotza, lying 
there in his ceremonial 
robes, asleep in his temple, 
already settling with — it 
into the dust of the ages to 
come, had not lived in vain. 

Nowell left him where he 
found him. With adobe and 
gravel and dried grasses he 
mixed some rubble and filled 
in the hole he had cut in the 
temple floor, sealing it with 
a heavy slab of stone. Truly, 

Ixotl had followed Pittoo into his house 
for the night! 


Three weeks later, Jimmy Nowell rode 
out on the crest of the mountains back of 
Vera Cruz. 


Following him rodé Coralie 


THE END 
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Blake, while Mana, mounted on a lightly 
laden burro, herded five others, canvas- 
covered, and diamond hitched, before her. 
In front of them, miles away, the harbor 
stretched, glinting in the sunlight, the red- 
roofed city nestling at its base. He turned 
to Coralie. 

“There,” he said pointing, “is our new 
world. See that rocky island close to the 
shore? That is San Juan de Ulua fortress, 
and there, lying off the fortress, is the 
steamer that is to take us home to God’s 
country. We'll be married tomorrow at 

the American Consulate.” 

She rode her mule beside 
him and her little brown 
hand stole confidingly into 
his, while her wistful 
brown eyes were turned 
on the panorama outspread 
before them. Presently, 
out of the fulness of her 
happy heart and the joyous 
dreams that were hers, she 
whispered lovingly: 

“Jimmy!” 
“What is it, dear?” 

“Tt’s a good old world, even if 
we do have to die and be for- 
gotten, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s bully, sweetheart.” 

“And you'll always love me, 
darling?” 

“Forever and ever, Coralie, for 
that is the one essential human 
sentiment that survives the 

ages.” She beamed on him with her won- 
derful eyes, and in her old, impulsive fash- 
ion she seized his hand and kissed it. 

“My treasure!” she whispered, and to- 
gether they rode down the trail to take the 
steamer home. 








THE THIRSTY LAND DRINKING ITS FILL 
Sixteen million acres in India are bearing crops produced with water lifted out of wells by muscular power. 
In the American Southwest, by the cheapening of fuel oil and electric current, the growing efficiency of pumps, 
internal-combustion and electric motors, it is being made economically possible to cultivate areas whose 
reclamation seemed impossible ten years ago. As a factor in the development of the Southwest the pump is 
becoming almost as important as the storage dam 
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TAUROTY LAND 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


Author of: The Water Savers; Water As Wealth; etc. 


Th cattlemen of Luna county, in New 
Mexico, did not encourage home- 
steading or homesteaders. They 
were standpatters: the status quo satis- 
fied them completely. On the wide plain, 
rimmed and traversed by the deep blue, 
abrupt ranges that sheltered the raiding 
Apaches in Geronimo’s days, grazing was 
most excellent; winter losses were small 
and the many green patches where real 
grass grew rankly in the gray sea of 
sage, creosote bush and mesquite sup- 
plied wild hay in abundance. The range 
was good, free and wholly innocent of 
barbed-wire fences. Without irrigation no 
crop except wild grass would mature, and 
the intermittent flow of the Mimbres 
‘river’—it was dry the larger portion of the 
year—had been appropriated and put to 
use on the scattered ranches these many 
years. The cattlemen felt tolerably secure 
of the good, free range and the profits there- 
of. Like Geronimo’s tribe they frowned 
upon innovations, believed free range to be a 
vested right and growled at those who ven- 
tured to assert that the range was public 
property and open to settlement. To the 
cattlemen’s way of thinking the country 
was full and overcrowded. Newcomers 


were not wanted. There was nothing for 





them to do unless they wanted to go mining. 
And the eighteen hundred souls of Deming, 
the county seat that depended upon the 
cattlemen, the miners and the railroad boys 
for its living, nodded respectful acquiescence. 

A miner who had made his pile and quit 
the game did not share the cattlemen’s 
views. He did not believe that a steer for 
every ten acres and a cowboy for every two 
hundred steers exhausted the carrying capac- 
ity of the country. He had dreams of a 
dense population, of dairy farms, orchards, 
gardens and alfalfa patches. And the basis 
of this dream was the water that did not 
flow down the dry bed of the Mimbres ‘river.’ 

The miner had been in the ranges where 
the river had its sources. He had seen the 
slopes and canyons of a thousand mountain- 
ous square miles send swift torrents into 
the river’s upper reaches during the rainy 
season, but he had rarely seen more than a 
trickle in the river bed near Deming. 

Vast amounts of water poured into the 
upper river; none came out at the lower end. 
Where did the water go? 

The miner pointed to the patches of rank 
green grass scattered in the depressions of 
the plain. 

“That’s’ where it is,” he ‘maintained. 
“Tt’s in the stratum of gravel and sand and 
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boulders the Lord spread throughout 
the plain, down below the surface, 
when He ground down the mountain 
tops and sluiced them into the valley. 
And I’m going after it.” 

So he took up a homestead in the 
sagebrush a little way out of town, 
bought a drilling outfit and prospected 
for the missing water of the dry Mim- 
bres. That was in 1909. 

He found the water. And because 
he found it, Deming now has as many 
children in school as it had men, 
women and children in 1909. It took 
the trade of the cattle ranches and 
the mines thirty years to build up a 
county seat with a population of 1800; 
it took the well and the pump less 


Before the pump came—a steer to every ten acres and a cowboy for every two hundred steers 
was the thirsty land's carrying capacity 


than six years to add 3200 souls to 
the population. And the cattlemen, 
besides being in the minority, have 
become fully reconciled to the barbed- 
wire fence. Hasn’t it piled layer upon 
layer of unearned increment upon their 
patented holdings? 


Mount the magic carpet and fly 
west a few hundred miles into the 
valley of the Santa Cruz. The Santa 
Cruz is another one of those queer 
Western rivers which grow bigger as 
you proceed upstream, to the source. 
Like the Mimbres it rises among the 
pines high up on the deep blue moun- 
tains whose jagged crests rim the 
level plain on which lies Tucson. The 









































The well and the pump have produced this garden at Deming, New Mexico 


































































Santa Cruz, or rather its bed, passes 
the outskirts of Tucson. At long 
intervals—last winter, for instance— 
the bed is filled to overflowing, yellow 
floods swirl down the plain headed 
for the refuge of -all outlaws, the 
Mexican line. In the normal year, 
though, the river bed below Tucson 
is as dry as the text of an agricul- 
tural bulletin, and above Tucson the 
perennial trickle is barely sufficient 
to irrigate fifteen hundred to two 
thousand acres regularly. Tucson, 
with a population of twenty thousand, 
had to draw its sustenance from afar: 
the vegetables, the fruits, the nuts, 
the melons and potatoes it consumed 
came from California. The Santa 


A farm in the Santa Cruz valley, near Tucson, after the river’s underflow had been tapped by 
batteries of weils and pumps in the dry bed 


Cruz valley could not even supply 
Tucson with butter, milk, eggs, poul- 
try and cheese from the few farms 
that depended upon the surface flow 
for their irrigation water. 

In the Santa Cruz valley it was a 
banker who went about smelling for 
the water that flowed into the river’s 
sandy bed above Tucson and did not 
come out below. In the forest of tall 
mesquite trees along the dry sand of 
the river bed he sank a well. Thirty- 
five feet below the surface he struck 
water. That initial well in the last 
three years has cleared and leveled four 
thousand acres, replaced the mesquite 
forest with fields of waving grain, with 
orchards and alfalfa patches. 












































Part of the new population pumped out of the ground in the vicinity of Tucson, Arizona 
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It did more. Right at the edge of Tucson, 
swinging upward from the river bottom, 
lies a wide, level mesa or table land, filling 
the bulk of the plain. Jackrabbits were its 
principal population. Though it was al- 
most within walking distance, land on this 
mesa was considered practically worthless. 
It was offered in large blocks at five dollars 
an acre, with buyers as plentiful as oyster 
forks in the trenches. There was no water. 

John Mets, the banker, routed the 
scoffers when his initial well in the river 
bottom land struck an abundance of water 
thirty-five feet below the surface. A. S. 
Donau maintained that the subterranean 
sheet of water extended beneath the mesa. 
He appeared in the market as buyer of mesa 
land and was deluged with offers. Having 
bought his fill he went out upon the mesa 
and drilled a well. He had to go a hundred 
feet deep, but he found what he was after. 
Though the Thomases are still sniffing, 
Donau is demonstrating that his well has 
made his mesa lands worth considerably 
more than five dollars an acre. 

Let us once more mount the magic carpet 
and continue a little farther west, to the 


broad, level plain south of the Gila river, 
the largest stream in Arizona next to the 
Colorado. The Gila is as erratic as a prima 
donna. In flood time it carries enormous 
quantities of water, but when the floods 
are gone the demand of the irrigation 
ditches tapping its banks far exceeds the 
supply. Twenty years ago plans were made 
for a dam in a box canyon on the San 
Carlos reservation to store the useless flood 
waters against midsummer needs; again 
and again efforts were made to induce the 
state of Arizona or the Reclamation Service 
to build the dam; time and again success 
seemed to crown the efforts, settlers came 
in and built their shacks hopefully, but the 
water did not come. The dam today is as 
strong as the reserve of the United States 
army: it still exists only on paper. 

If you should pass through Casa Grande, 
the station in the center of the San Carlos 
project, peer out of the window to the north. 
Note the fine new school house with the 
white walls and the red roofs. The building 
is not like the dam; it’s real. It was 
pumped out of the ground. Tired of wait- 
ing for the dam and the reservoir on top of 

the ground, the farmers got busy and 








tapped the water below the surface. 
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And the streams that poured out of the 
discharge pipes laid the foundation for 
the new school, paid the interest on 
the school bonds. 

It’s the same story in the valley of 
San Simon, close to the New Mexican 
line where the drill struck an artesian 
stratum; in the Sulphur ‘Springs 
valley, around Douglas, well irrigation 
has become an important factor; in 
the Salt River valley, around Chandler, 
the well and the pump are reclaiming 
land for which the canals do not 
carry sufficient water; in many parts 
of Nevada the well irrigator is blaz- 
ing the trail and, the Garden City 
failure notwithstanding, the pump is 
coming into its own on the Great 
Plains. 














All water used for irrigation is first 
stored somewhere, held back in the 
period of abundant precipitation for 
the needs of the dry season. Part of 
the water is stored in the form of snow 
and ice on the shoulders of the high 
mountains, to melt and find its way 
into the ditches during the summer; 

















The land of the giant cactus aboye the Valley of the Santa Cruz 
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some of it seeps into the soil cover of the 
high ranges, into the cracks and crevasses 
of the rocks, slowly finding its way to the 
springs and lakes that keep the mountain 
streams alive throughout the dry months; 
a very small part of the total is stored in 
reservoirs behind dams. Vastly greater, 
though, is the quantity of water safely 
tucked away in the porous strata of gravel, 
sand and boulders below the valley lands. 
Artificial reservoirs above ground are ex- 


pensive; the reservoirs below ground are 


supplied by nature, require no investment 
for storage, prevent all evaporation losses 
and develop no leaks, require neither re- 
pair nor maintenance expenses. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the water in these under- 
ground reservoirs lies below the level of the 
land which it is to irrigate. Since water 
flows uphill only under pressure and since 
this pressure is supplied only in a few arte- 
sian basins where extensive development 
usually so diminishes the pressure that the 
wells cease to flow of their own accord, 
mechanical means must be applied to lift 
the water to the surface. 

Twenty years, even ten years ago the 
reclamation of three-fifths of the area 
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in weight and price and increased in 
efficiency with startling speed. And all 
the time the efficiency of the pump itself 
kept pace with the growing efficiency of the 
power producers. 


The work of the construction engineer 
has been dramatically spectacular during 
the last fifteen years. He plugged mountain 
gorges with titanic dams, built canals big 
as rivers, created audacious aqueducts, tun- 
neled through mountain ranges, caused 
solid blocks of the gray desert to turn into 
green fields almost overnight. He was the © 
miracle worker who produced brand new 
towns as readily as Bosco pulls rabbits out 
of the empty silk hat. 

But the dam-builder’s work was no more 
important than the quiet, grimy progress 
made in a hundred shops and laboratories. 
The public was not interested when a man- 
ufacturer brought out a single-stage cen- 
trifugal pump which operated successfully 
against a head of a hundred feet; the public 
nodded while the efficiency of generators 
and motors mounted to ninety-five per 
cent; the public did realize that every year 








now irrigated from pumping wells 
would have been impossible. The 
cost of lifting sufficient quantities of 
water to produce the ordinary field 
crops then was too high. Twenty 
years ago coal was the only fuel in 
the arid West, and coal cost five to 
twelve dollars a ton. A farmer with 
forty or eighty acres could not afford 
to put up a large steami plant; steam 
pumps installed by associations of 
farmers consumed so much expensive 
coal that the water they lifted could 
be profitably used only in the produc- 
tion of high-priced specialties. 

Large quantities of cheap fuel oil 
became available in. California and 
Texas fifteen years ago; the price of 
gasoline and engine distillate began to 
drop. At the same time the crank 
handle of the automobile began to 
callous the hands of the idle rich, the 
internal-combustion motor became 
reliable, efficient and cheap. From 
the waterfalls in the mountains the 
copper wire began to carry the hydro- 
electric current into the country, rural 
power lines multiplied, the power 
rate dropped, electric motors decreased 
































The work of the pump: the Kingan gardens in Tucson 
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saw gasoline motors which performed more 
work despite smaller weight and cost, but 
it was not particularly impressed with the 
piecemeal progress. Yet these gradual im- 
provements exerted a most powerful in- 
fluence upon the growth of the West. 

Fifteen years ago it was not feasible to 
pump water for the production of alfalfa, 
wheat or corn from a greater depth than 
twenty-five feet. Underground water was 
not utilized except through flowing artesian 
wells and by means of a few large steam 
plants which lifted water for the orange 
groves in southern California. So far as 
beneficent use was concerned, most of the 
underground reservoirs might as well have 
been in China. 

The quiet work of the mechanical engi- 
neer made ‘this water available. His work 
made it possible to lift water fifty feet with 
no more expense than was required to lift 
it twenty-five feet two decades ago. If 
some wizard should find means to double 
the capacity of a reservoir without spending 
a cent, irrigators would erect a monument 
to perpetuate his name. They are not 
erecting monuments to the mechanical en- 
gineer; they accepted his work as a matter 
of course even though he performed the feat 
of doubling the water supply available from 
underground sources without increasing the 
cost of pumping. 

He did not stop with this accomplish- 
ment. He made the water available at the 
point of use, did away with the large central 
plant, made it possible for each farmer to 
have an individual well of his own under his 
complete control. Seepage losses were re- 
ducedto a minimum by the elimination of 
long canals, and the reclamation of isolated 
tracts without regard to the action of neigh- 
bors became feasible. 


With almost thirty-three million acres 
India has the largest irrigated area of any 
country in the world. Of this area almost 
one half—sixteen million acres—is irrigated 
from wells. Centrifugal pumps, electric 
motors and gasoline engines are practically 
unknown in India. All except a small frac- 
tion of the immense quantity of water is 
lifted out of the wells by the muscular labor 
of men and animals. Despite these primi- 
tive methods the area irrigated from wells 
has increased by nearly three million acres 
during the last fifteen years. 

In the arid West well irrigation has only 


made a beginning. In 1910, 14,000 pump- 
ing plants and 5070 flowing wells irrigated 
a total of 622,000 acres. Since pump irri- 
gation is predicated upon the intensive cul- 
tivation of relatively small tracts, the popu- 
lation, rural and urban, supported on this 
area may be safely estimated at one person 
on two acres. In other words, the motor 
and the pump in Ig1o were supporting on 
Western farms more people than all the 
mines, smelters, cattle ranges, railroads and 
farms of Arizona and Nevada combined. 
In the five years since 1910 the pump- 
irrigated area has reached nearly a million 
acres and is supporting half a million souls. 

Compared with the performance of India, 
this area is a mere trifle. It will grow, 
though, notwithstanding the fact that so 
far neither the federal government nor the 
irrigation states, Arizona excepted, have 
spent one cent to determine the size and 
extent of the underground water resources 
or to help develop them. It is not at all 
impossible that, in time, the area irrigated 
from wells will equal in size the area irri- 
gated from streams and reservoirs, espe- 
cially since further improvements in the 
efficiency of pumps and motors may be con- 
fidently expected. 

Nevada supplies an excellent illustration 
of the importance of well irrigation. The 
state has within its border eighteen million 
arable valley acres. Of these only 850,000 
are now under irrigation and cultivation, 
practically all the water being supplied from 
the surface flow of the streams. When 
every acre-foot of the flood water which can 
be economically stored has been impounded 
in reservoirs, the area irrigable irom this sur- 
face flow will have increased only to approx- 
imately 1,500,000 acres. Though the state’s 
subsurface water conditions have never 
been investigated, it is certain that ulti- 
mately at least a million acres will be sup- 
plied with water from flowing and pumped 
wells; the irrigation from wells of twice this 
area in Nevada alone is not at all beyond 
the bounds of possibility. 


Southern California is the cradle of well 
irrigation in the West. Among the orange 
and lemon groves water is pumped a dis- 
tance of five hundred, even seven hundred 
feet. Of course such lifts are not practical 
except in the production of very high-priced 
specialties, and the chances of loss are great 
if the market for these specialties should be 
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disturbed. In southern California the 
wells multiplied so rapidly, were 
pumped so continuously that some 
years ago after a cycle of abnormally 
dry winters, the water plane in the 
wellsrecededalarmingly. To counter- 
act this recession the affected district 
organized, raised money to be spent 
by the Forest Service in the reforesta- 
tion of the adjacent mountains and 
for the protection of the watershed 
against fire. Not satisfied with these 
measures, the districts sought to 
divert part of the winter flood water 
into the underground reservoirs. In 
the extensive gravel beds located at 
the points where the streams leave 
the mountains they constructed many 
rude, extensive basins, dug deep 
shafts partially 


The work of the pump—one cow per acre hither, one steer per ten acres yonder. The alfalfa 
is growing in the Mimbres valley, New Mexico 





into the gravelly basins and shafts. 
Instead of running into the sea, worse 
than useless, the diverted water 
percolated through the gravel into the 
subterranean reservoir. Since the be- 
ginning of this work the drain on the 
ground water has increased, but 
nevertheless the level of the water in 
the wells has either risen or remained 
stationary. 


Pump irrigation is feasible and 
profitable. A million acres irrigated 
from wells demonstrate this fact. 
Additional proof is supplied by the 
rapid growth of Tucson, Deming, San 
Simon, Casa Grande, Chandler and 
scores of other communities. Since 
the motor and the pump began to lift 
new population 





lined with tim- 
bers and, when 
the floods be- 
gan, diverted as 
much of the 
water as possi- 
ble out of the ik 
stream channels 























A Tucson grammar school 
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out of the 
ground the rise 
in the value of 
public land 
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was so rapid 
that hectic 
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The increasing efficiency of the internal-combustion motor, of the electric motor and of the pump itself has 
doubled the amount of irrigation water available from underground reservoirs. The motor 


and the pump today are supporting half a million in the arid West 


speculation for a while superseded solid 
growth. This development was the inevi- 
table result of land laws enacted to meet 
conditions as they existed forty years ago, 
laws that have not been altered to meet 
the requirements of changed circumstances. 

Can you blame a man who goes out into 
the desert and takes up half a section, three 
hundred and twenty acres, with perhaps 
another half section in the name of his wife, 
with the intention of drilling a well, of culti- 
vating as small a tract as possible under the 
provisions of the Desert Land Act and of 
selling the land at a profit as soon as he can 
find a buyer? Can you blame the real set- 
tler who claims all the land the law allows, 
hoping to sell part of it that he might de- 
velop the balance with the proceeds? The 
proposition looks alluring. It requires only 
fifty cents an acre to obtain possession. 
After the well is down and the presence of 
water in ample quantity at a short distance 
below the surface is demonstrated, the land 
should be worth a minimum of fifteen dollars 
anacre. Quite often it is worth considerably 
more. A quick profit of three thousand 
dollars seems certain. 

But it does not always work out thus 
pleasantly. In the first place, not every 
well strikes an ample supply of water. 
Many a hole has been put down and put on 
the pump only to run dry after a few days’ 
operation; in many a successful well the 
water has turned out to be too alkaline for 
use; many a well has sanded up and many 
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others have had to be deepened or aban- 
doned when the number of pumps in the 
Vicinity grew. That’s why pump-irrigated 
land in an old established, well developed 
region is disproportionately more valuable 
than land in a new district; it has stood the 
acid test of time. 

The drilling of a successful well, however, 
does not always enable the claim owner to 
change his address to Easy street. Too 
many men have assumed that a stream of 
water running out of a pipe would forthwith 
enable them to make a living. Acting on 
this assumption they spent their last dollar 
for the installation of well and pump only 
to find themselves confronted by the im- 
mediate and pressing necessity of more 
capital. They needed money to level, ditch 
and seed the land, to buy stock, groceries, 
clothes, implements, feed, distillate and 
lumber. Thus it came about that many of 
the new settlers saw themselves compelled 
to relinquish part or all of their land for a 
song, every sale lowering values and up- 
setting the calculations of other settlers 
who had expected to finance the develop- 
ment of their new farms out of the sale of 
the excess land. 

But this condition, like the measles, is 
only temporary. In no wise does it affect 
the true value of pump-irrigated land. It 
does prove, however, that land and water 
do not of themselves make a productive 
farm, that a fair amount of additional capi- 
tal is needed to make the combination 



































yield a revenue. It is the same lesson that 
was brought home to the settlers on the land 
irrigated from the reservoirs of the Reclama- 
tion Service. The men who drew the 
Reclamation Act sincerely believed that it 
would be possible for the average man of 
small means to take raw land and water and 
within a year not only make out of it a self- 
supporting farm, but to derive from the 
operation of this farm sufficient profit to 
pay back the construction cost in ten 
annual instalments. That belief has been 
shattered. Experience has shown that the 


development of a farm, be it irrigated from 
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a ditch or a weil, requires time and capital. 
And the realization that there is no magic 
in land and water, that the combination 
requires capital and hard work like any 
other prosaic business before it becomes 
remunerative, is placing irrigation on a 
sounder basis than it ever was before. 

The man who knows farming, who is 
willing to learn the art of irrigation and 
who has the necessary cash to make a good 
start will find abundant bargains in pump- 
irrigated land throughout the Southwest 
right now. He will have to pay more next 
year. 
























































Mission San Xavier and Indian hut near Tucson 





A SAN FRANCISCO FOG 


By MAMIE LOWE MILLER 


The phantom of a former day— 

This monk Franciscan, robed in gray; 
With cowléd head and noiseless feet 

He treads the boist’rous bay. 


He comes to shrive the city’s sin; 
Above her walls, her traffic’s din, 

His benedictive arms are raised, 
His aged hands and thin. 


The city slows her maddened pace; 
With closéd eyes and wistful grace 
Her absolution seeks; then lifts 


A sun-illumined face! 








THE ESCAPE OF CYRUS 


By ELVERA FOOTE 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS ROGERS 


CAROLINE sat tailor- 
4| fashion on the couch reading. 
‘| Evidently she was not particu- 
; | larly interested in her book for 
(eS te bE) she glanced from time to time 
out of the window. There was nothing to 
see by glancing out of the window. It was 
nearly dark. A fine, misty rain was falling. 
The sky was covered with thick black clouds 
which seemed to threaten a real storm. The 
maple-trees across the street surrendered 
themselves to the will of the wind and waved 
this way and that, their brown and yellow 
leaves falling in gay showers to lie in heaps 
on the pavement, a few of the more adven- 
turous ones continuing to drift aimlessly 
down the street. 

After some moments’ steady contempla- 
tion of the world as seen from the window, 
Mary Caroline closed her book, arranged 
the pillows and herself in a more comfortable 
position, and transferred her gaze to the 
fire. It was a very merry fire, blazing 
brightly as if well pleased with itself. Its 
light gleamed softly on the gold lettering 
of the books in the bookcase, and reflected 
itself in various paintings on the wall oppo- 
site. Near the hearth, gazing into the fire 
almost as intently as Mary Caroline, sat 
Cyrus, the big yellow Persian cat. At one 
end of the room a large square piano stood 
open. Through the French doors at one 
side might be seen glimpses of a garden 
which, even in the rainy twilight, impressed 
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one with its individual charm. At the other 
end of the room a large single sliding-door, 
usually open, led into an agreeable hall. 

Mary Caroline was thinking of these 
things. She was visiting her sister. Mrs. 
Kenneth Garrison, for the first time since 
the Garrisons had been living in their newly- 
built house. Mary Caroline was highly in- 
terested in her surroundings; she was, in 
fact,ina perpetual state of admiration. But 
her admiration diminished somewhat when 
it came to Cyrus. True, he was beautiful 
to look upon, but his lovely golden hairs 
clung all too easily to tailor-suits and 
dresses, to chairs, to couches and pillows. 
They even floated up into the air and de- 
scended gently, albeit firmly,on velvet hats. 
Mary Caroline soon found that she could 
bestow only a small amount of true affection 
on Cyrus. Not so the Garrisons. They 
guarded their precious Persian with every 
care and found infinite pleasure and amuse- 
ment in him. Indeed, he was a very intelli- 
gent cat; he sat up, walked on his hind feet, 
rolled over and did numerous other tricks, 
to the high delight of his master and mis- 
tress. Mary Caroline was quite sure that 
callers were often somewhat bored, so in- 
variably were they called upon to witness 
the performances of this marvelous animal, 
though they always murmured polite sur- 
prise and admiration. 

“What are you doing, Mary Caroline?” 
asked her sister as she walked into the room, 






























took the chair nearest Cyrus and promptly 
gathered him up in her arms. 

‘Now, Elinor,” protested Mary Caroline, 
“don’t take him up when you're going out. 
Just look at your skirt, honey!” 

“Ves, I know,’’said Mrs. Garrison. ‘‘Ken- 
neth,” going into the hall where her husband 
was, “please brush me off.”’ 

“Please brush me off” was the phrase 
most frequently heard in the house of 
Garrison. 

“Are you sure you won’t be lonely?” she 
continued, coming back and sitting down 
beside her sister. ‘I hate to leave you, 
honey, but, you see, we just have to go. 
Mrs. Wilson would never forgive us if we 
didn’t.” 

“Of course I won’t be lonely,” answered 
Mary Caroline. “Haven’t I my book to 
finish? Besides, it will do me good to stay 
in one night; we have been so gay since I 
came down, I'll be glad to rest.” 

“All the doors are locked, so you needn’t 
be afraid. Be sure and put Cyrus in his box, 
and be careful of the fire. Good night, dear, 
I’m so sorry we have to go. Yes, Kenneth, 
I’m coming.” And kissing her sister, Mrs. 
Garrison walked to the door where her hus- 
band stood, hat in hand. ‘Good night, 
little sister,” they both called as the door 
closed behind them. 

Left alone, Mary Caroline took a chair 
near the fire and resumed her much-inter- 
rupted reading. This time she was inter- 
ested, for she had been reading nearly an 
hour when a loud ring at the door-bell 
startled her. 

“Half past eight. Who can that be?” 
she said to herself as she glanced at the clock. 
“I'll have to go. Whoever it is will know by 
the light that someone is home. Where’s 
Cyrus?” 

Cyrus was sound asleep on the couch, a 
favorite resting place of his. 

“Safe there,” thought Mary Caroline, 
and going into the hall, she first pushed the 
button for the outside light and then opened 
the door. 

A man carrying a Gladstone bag was 
standing there. In the brief instant before 
he spoke Mary Caroline, in the inconse- 
quential way that one frequently receives 
impressions, noticed that he wore low patent 
leather shoes, and that the hand which 
grasped the bag was ungloved and very 
much tanned. At sight of the girl in the 
doorway he quickly removed his hat, in 
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spite of the fact that it was raining and he 
had no umbrella. Mary Caroline could see 
that his hair was blond and curly, and that 
notwithstanding a rather large nose he was 
quite good-looking. Instantly she was 
jealous. Her own hair was black and 
straight and her nose turned slightly up. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he began, “but can 
you tell me the way to Lombard street?” 

“Why, yes, I think so,” answered Mary 
Caroline. “Keep right on up this street; it 
turns again, and Lombard is the first street 
to—to your right.”’ 

“To my right? Oh, thank you. Is it far?” 

“Oh, no, just—” Mary Caroline turned 
sharply. A swift patter of soft little feet 
was heard behind her. She reached for the 
door-knob and pulled it violently. Alas! 
too violently; it swung shut just as Cyrus 
disappeared into the darkness of the street. 
“O—h!” wailed Mary Caroline. ‘Oh, how 
shall I ever get him?” 

“Ts it your cat?” asked the man. ‘Here, 
kitty! Come, kitty!” 

“Tt isn’t my cat, and he’ll never come if 
you call ‘kitty.’ He’s my sister’s cat. Come, 
Cyrus! here, Cyrus! That is the way they 
call him. Can you whistle? I can’t,’ she 
added forlornly, “‘but if you can, please do. 
Elinor whistles to him. Here, Cyrus! come, 
Cyrus!” 

“Here, Cyrus! come, Cyrus!” the man’s 
voice joined in, and then he whistled. It 
was a soft long whistle to which any good 
dog would have responded with a friendly 
bark and would have come trotting up to 
find the owner of such a persuasive sum- 
mons. But not so Cyrus. If he heard he 
heeded not. 

“T just have to get him,” said Mary 
Caroline, walking up the street a few steps. 
“Elinor and Kenneth are just crazy about 
that cat! Here, Cyrus! come, Cyrus!” 
she called coaxingly. 

“Don’t you think,” suggested the man, 
“if you go in the house and wait a few min- 
utes he will come back? You're getting wet 
out here. I can not apologize enough for 
the trouble I’ve made you.” 

“Oh, it’s not your fault,”’ answered Mary 
Caroline. ‘It’s mine that he got out. I 
guess it would be better to go in,” and they 
returned to the door. 

“Tf you would not mind, I'll wait and try 
to help you,” offered the man, looking down 
at her, and this time Mary Caroline noticed 
that he had very nice eyes. 
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“Oh, I can find him, thank you,” and she 
turned to open the door. But the door re- 
fused to be opened. 

“Oh,”’ she cried, real despair in her voice 
now, “we're locked out!” 

A short silence followed. The man with 
the blond curly hair and nice eyes noticed 
the unconscious “‘we” with pleasure. Mary 
Caroline was trying hard to swallow a lump 
in her throat. 

“What shall we do?” she asked finally in 
rather an uncertain voice. Then—much to 
the surprise and relief of her companion— 
she began to laugh. She laughed so gaily 
that in a moment the man standing beside 
her laughed too. 

“T’m afraid I don’t know what to do,”’ he 
answered when they had stopped laughing. 

“But don’t you think it’s funny,” she 
gasped, “even if it is tragic?’ And again 
she broke out laughing. 

“Tt zs funny,” agreed the man, looking at 
her admiringly. To himself he added, 
“Well, you’re the first girl ’'ve met that 
could laugh when the joke was on her.” 

“How shall I ever get in?’”’ Mary Caroline 
asked, suddenly realizing the serious side 
again. 

“Don’t worry. We'll find a way some- 
how. I’ve been in worse scrapes than this 
and got out.” 

“But I want to get in,” the girl inter- 
rupted. 

“‘That’s so,”’ agreed the man. ‘‘Well, let’s 
try. Isn’t there another door to this house?” 

“There are three more—four, counting 
the one on the porch upstairs,’’ Mary Caro- 
line replied. ‘But I'll wager they’re all 
locked.” 

“Come on,” returned the man, putting 
his bag on the step. ‘We'll go and see. 
You lead and I'll follow.” 

“The first is the door to the back porch,” 
announced Mary Caroline, walking down 
the path at the side of the house; “‘here it is 
and—it’s locked!’ she added after vainly 
pulling at the screen door. 

“Tt is certainly locked,” her escort re- 
peated when he had given several hard 
jerks at the stubbornly resisting door. 
“Let’s try the others.” 

“Down these steps,” directed Mary 
Caroline. ‘Follow me along this path. Oh, 
how muddy it is! Now, up these steps,” 
when they had reached the back of the 
house. “You see this house is built on a 
hill,” she explained. 








They stood on the porch of the living- 
room. Below them the myriad lights of the 
town gleamed and twinkled like live things 
through the mist. The hoarse notes of the 
foghorn from the ferryboats on the bay 
sounded clearly out of the darkness. Even 
more melancholy came the loud whistling 
of the wind as it swept in ever-increasing 
gusts through the tall cedars that grew in 
the rear of the garden. 

“Tt isn’t a very cheerful night exactly,” 
observed the man, as they looked out on the 
wet world beneath them. 

“T should say not!’ Mary Caroline re- 
turned emphatically. “Here are the doors 
to the living-room,” walking to one end of 
the porch. 

Through the French doors they could see 
the fire blazing as brightly as ever. Mary 
Caroline’s book lay as she had dropped it on 
rising to answer the bell. A wave of home- 
sickness came over her. It did look so warm 
and comfortable inside; but alas! the doors 
were firmly locked. 

“The dining-room is here. But these are 
locked, too,” when she had tried the knob. 
“No use,” she added in a hopeless tone, 
“everything is locked.” 

They stood in silence. The man looked 
at Mary Caroline and Mary Caroline looked 
at the man. 

“By George! she’s a good sport,” he 
thought to himself approvingly. 

“I’m glad it was such a nice man, any- 
way,” she was thinking. She looked down 
at the floor; it was covered with mud, and 
her mind reverted guiltily to the well- 
polished shoes she had noticed in that first 
glance when she had opened the front door. 

“You've ruined your shoes,” she remarked 
practically. 

“Oh, hang my shoes!” he returned. “I 
say! I’m mighty sorry I got you in sucha 
mess. Can’t I take you to some friends?” 

“T haven’t any,” she answered pathetic- 
ally. “I’m just visiting here. I’ve met a 
number of people, of course; but I don’t 
know anyone.” 

There was another silence. 

“Oh, by Jove! My keys! Oh, what a 
dub I am!” exclaimed the man, suddenly 
diving one hand into his overcoat pocket, 
and drawing forth a key-ring with three 
keys. 

“Goody!”? cried Mary Caroline. “If 
they’ll help any,” she put in as an important 
afterthought. 
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‘O-h!”” wailed Mary Caroline. “Oh, how shall I ever get him? 
“Is it your cat?” asked the man. 
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“T don’t suppose they will,” her compan- 
ion replied, looking at them dubiously. 
“Locks have been so perfected nowadays— 
worse luck! But we'll take a try at it 
anyway.” 

Breathlessly they tried the first key. It 
didn’t fit. 

“Maybe the next,” whis- 
pered Mary Caroline. But the 
second was no better than the 
first. 

“Cheer up!” comforted the 
man. “I'll bet this one does it.” 

Carefully he put the third key 
in the lock; but that was all; it 
would not turn a bit. 

“Oh, why don’t you swear?” 
Mary Caroline cried disgustedly. 
“T would if I were a 
man.” 

“Wait till I try the 
other door,’ the man 
answered, and the three keys were tried on 
the dining-room door. All to no avail. 

“Now we'll try the front one. Something 
must happen. But I'll never forgive myself 
for letting you in for this,” he added rue- 
fully. “Are you very wet?” 

“T’m all right,” maintained Mary Caro- 
line stoutly, and together they returned to 
the front door. 

Without a word the keys were fitted, one 
by one, in the lock. An agony of hope filled 
Mary Caroline’s heart, followed by blank 
dismay as one by one they failed. 

“That beats the dev—deuce!” the man 
exclaimed. “They’re not worth a dam! 
Curses on these inventions of modern civili- 
zation!’ And he thrust the keys back into 
his pocket. “Honestly,” he went on, “I 
never was so unhappy in my life. If I could 
only do something for you! But what can I 
do?” he added desperately. 

“You're doing as much as anyone could,” 
Mary Caroline remarked soothingly. “I 
wonder where Cyrus is now? Cyrus! Here, 
Cyrus! Whistle again!’ she commanded, 
and the man whistled. But all whistling 
and calling were in vain. Cyrus either could 
not or would not appear. 

“You said there was a door upstairs,’’ the 
man began. 

“Yes, but how can you get up there?” 
demanded Mary Caroline. 

“Show me where it is and we'll try and 
find out.’”’ And again they walked back over 
the muddy paths to the living-room porch. 












“There,” said Mary Caroline, pointing 
to the upper porch; “but how can you get 
up there?” 

The man went over and carefully exam- 
ined the wall. There was not a place for a 
foothold, and nothing to hold onto. 

“Is there a ladder anywhere 
around?” 

“Yes, there is; down where 
Kenneth is trimming the hedge,” 
Mary Caroline answered, point- 
ing to the back of the garden. 

“Well, if we had it here, and 
put it up to that porch, we could 
get upall right. Hooray! we’re 
fixed! I'll go get it.” 

“Wait!” called Mary Caro- 
line wildly, as he was about to 
dash down the steps. 
“Youcan’t find your way! 
It’s on the other side of 
the pergola. You'll fall 
into the pool sure! Follow me!” 

“But it is a shame for you to be out in 
this wet any more than you have to!’’ the 
man protested as he obediently followed her 
down the garden path, around the fountain, 
and down to the vine-covered pergola. 

“T’m all right,” the girl answered; “but 
I’m mighty sorry for your clothes. Take 
my hand now, and step carefully! My! 
it’s dark!” 

“You bet it is! I’m awfully glad you 
came,” holding the hand she extended in 
both of his, and wishing it were a long way 
to the hedge. For the second time he men- 
tally declared he had never met a girl like 
her. 

“By Jove! it would have been rather 
rotten if I had fallen into that,”’ he remarked 
as they passed the pool. “I’m wet enough as 
it is.” 

“Here’s the hedge,’ announced Mary 
Caroline. “You go that way and I'll go 
this. The ladder and the lawn-mower are 
both together.” 

“All right,” the man agreed reluctantly. 
“Are you sure there’s nothing else I might 
fall into?” 

But Mary Caroline was hunting for the 
ladder. “It’s not at this side,’’ she called, 
after a few minutes. 

“Well, it’s not here either,” the man 
called back. 

“Ts the lawn-mower there?”’ 

“No, but I couldn’t use it anyhow,” the 
man answered. 









“Take my hand now," said the girl, “and step carefully. My! it’s dark!” 





“Well, we'll never get to the upper-porch 
door, then,” said Mary Caroline, joining 


him. “I guess Kenneth put those things 
away. We may as well go back.” 


In silence they retraced their steps to the 
porch and from there to the front door. 

“T wouldn’t care if that cat never came 
back,” began Mary Caroline defiantly. 
“He’s an awful pest. But Elinor and Ken- 
neth would be heartbroken; they just love 
him! Imagine loving a cat!” she added 
disdainfully. 

“Tt’s easy to love some things,” the man 
remarked slowly, looking down at her, 
noting how black her hair was, and the 
little brown mole on her left cheek. 

“Cyrus! Come, Cyrus! Here, Cyrus!” 
called Mary Caroline again. 

Across the street, in a house a few doors 
down, a window was raised, and a man’s 
voice sounded cheerfully. ‘Lost your cat, 
Mrs. Garrison?” it said. ~ 

“Yes,” returned Mary Caroline, not hav- 
ing the least idea to whom she was speaking. 

“Can I help you any?” the voice called 
again. 

“No, thank you, I’ve plenty of help,” 
Mary Caroline answered; “‘he’ll come back 
soon, I think.” 

“T’ll come down if you want me,” the 
voice insisted. 

“T don’t,” rather flatly returned Mary 
Caroline. ‘‘The cat will come back, I’m sure.” 

“All right,” the voice with its irritating 
cheerfulness answered. ‘Hope he does,” 
and they heard the window close. 

“Well, if he does, what good will it do?” 
Mary Caroline turned to the man with a 
little smile. ‘We have no place to put him.” 

“T feel very much to blame,” the man 
remarked dejectedly. “Say! suddenly 
brightening, “won’t you come with me? I’m 
going to my sister’s. She’s fine. She'll 
understand. She’ll be awfully nice to you. 
I know you may think this very presump- 
tuous of me, but I got you into this scrape. 
Please let me do that much for you, won’t 
you?” he pleaded. 

Mary Caroline had been looking thought- 
fully at the house opposite. 

“You're very kind,” she answered, “‘but 
I think I’d better go to Mrs. Davis’s,”’ nod- 
ding to the house across the street. ‘She 
knows Elinor very well, and I’ve met her 
several times.”’ 

Accordingly, they started to walk across, 
but, halfway, Mary Caroline stopped. 
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“Elinor will be dreadfully frightened to 
come home and find the lights all burning 
and me not there. What shall I do?”’ 

“We'll write her a note,” the man de- 
clared. “I have a pencil and we’ll use one 
of my cards.” 

Returning once more, they stood before 
the locked front door, and the man produced 
a pencil and card. 

“Please read it,”’ he begged, holding it out 
to Mary Caroline. “I’m going to meet you 
again, you know; so I think we ought to be 
introduced,” and he smiled. 

“Oh,” said Mary Caroline, as she took 
the card, and by the aid of the light over 
the door read aloud: “Mr. Gerald D. San- 
derson. I’m Mary Caroline Frazier,” 
she added, looking up at him for a moment. 
Then, holding the card flat against the door, 
she wrote rapidly, while Mr. Gerald D. 
Sanderson, known to his friends as “Jerry,” 
stood looking down at her, an expression of 
bewildered surprise and gladness on his face, 
which seemed to indicate that, in spite of 
his abject apologies, he was not at all sorry 
for his unexpected adventure. 

“There,” announced Mary Caroline, 
sticking the card in the crack of the door. 

In addition to its original script the card 
now read: 


DEAR ELINor: 
Cyrus and I locked out. I am at Mrs. Davis’s. 
I don’t know where Cyrusis. I'll be home early 
in the morning. M.C 


“Two-eight-nine-nine,” Jerry thought to 
himself, glancing at the number over the 
door as they turned to leave the house. 
“What street is this?” he asked suddenly. 

“Benvenue Terrace,” answered Mary 
Caroline. “Do you remember how I told 
you to get to Lombard street?” 

“Yes, I remember, and I won’t forget this 
street, either,” Jerry added fervently. “Now 
to inform Mrs. Davis that she is to have the 
pleasure of a guest,” as they walked up the 
short flight of stone steps and stood waiting 
on the porch. 

“Mrs. Davis,” began Mary Caroline when 
that lady opened the door, “do you remem- 
ber me? I’m Mrs. Garrison’s sister.”’ 

“Why, of course I do, Miss Frazier. How 
do you do?” 

“Something terrible has happened to 
Cyrus and me,” Mary Caroline began 
again; “we’re locked out.” 


“Locked out! What ashame! How did 
















































“Allow me to restore your sister's cat to you, Miss Frazier.” 
“Thank you,” said Mary Caroline—‘‘and goodby.”’ 








it happen? Won’t you come in?” 
Davis asked quickly. 

“You see—” said Mary Caroline. 

“It’s my fault,” interrupted Jerry. 
together they told their story. 

“So, may I stay with you, please?” 
finished Mary Caroline so charmingly that 
Jerry found himself regretting more than 


Mrs. 


And 


ever that she had preferred the hospitality 
of Mrs. Davis to that which he himself had 
proffered. 

“Of course you must stay with me,’’ Mrs. 
Davis answered cordially. “Tl be very glad 
to have you. Come right in.” 

“Let’s call Cyrus first,”’ suggested Jerry. 
“T’d like to meet that cat.” 





“Cyrus! Here, Cyrus!’ called Mary 
Caroline. 

Immediately, with a slow and dignified 
air, his tail waving majestically, as if he had 
been waiting for this particular moment, 
up the steps walked Cyrus, purring loudly. 
Straight to Mr. Jerry Sanderson he walked, 
and rubbed his head most affectionately 
against that gentleman’s trousers. Jerry 
picked him up, and with a low bow offered 
him to Mary Caroline. 

‘Allow me to restore your sister’s cat to 
you, Miss Frazier. And with him please 
accept my apologies for having caused you 
so much trouble,” he said soberly, but his 
eyes were laughing. 

“Thank you,” the girl returned in an 
equally sober tone, though her eyes too 
were smiling, “‘and—good-by.” 

“Good night,” answered Jerry, looking 
straight into her eyes. “TI shall come soon 
to inquire after Cyrus; I’m afraid he may 
have taken cold out in this rain.”” And, not 
waiting for a reply, he picked up his bag, 
ran down the steps, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Mary Caroline awoke next morning with 
a strange feeling of expectancy. In a 
moment she remembered the adventure of 
the night before. ‘I wonder where he is 
now,” she murmured to herself, and she 
was not thinking of Cyrus. 

She dressed hurriedly, and, after thanking 
Mrs. Davis, ran across to her sister’s house, 
carrying Cyrus, who had spent the night 
howling dismally in the Davis’s basement, 
in her arms. 

The Garrisons were waiting impatiently, 
and greeted them with joyful exclamations. 
They made Mary Caroline tell the story 
with every detail, and laughed so much that 
Mary Caroline was just a little bit teased. 

“Tt’s all your fault,” she insisted, “‘for 
leaving me alone. Don’t you ever do it 
again!” 

“We won’t, honey,” promised Mrs. Gar- 
rison, “and I have something to tell you. 
Mrs. Arnold expects us to play bridge this 
afternoon. Won’t you enjoy that?” And 
Mary Caroline was comforted. She liked 
to play bridge. 

Mary Caroline and her sister left the 
house that afternoon, each struggling fran- 
tically with an umbrella in one hand in a 
desperate attempt to shelter their best hats, 
while with the other they held high their 
skirts to escape the wet of the street. 
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“Where does Mrs. Amold live?” asked 
Mary Caroline. 

“On Lombard street,’’ answered Mrs. 
Garrison. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mary Caroline. ‘The 

rain has made the sidewalk so slippery,”’ 
she went on, as her sister stopped short to 
learn the cause of such a startling ejacu- 
lation. : 
It was a delightfully informal game that ' 
they played that afternoon; and they were 
still lingering pleasantly over tea when Mrs. 
Arnold remarked, after having returned 
from a few minutes absence, “I’ve just asked 
my brother to take you home in the car— 
it is so rainy. Didn’t it rain terribly last 
night! Poor Gerald was soaked to the skin!” 
At the mention of the name Mary Caroline 
looked up suddenly. ‘He got lost,” Mrs. 
Arnold went on, but her sentence was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a tall man with 
curly blond hair and nice eyes. 

As suddenly as she had looked up Mary 
Caroline now looked down, and seemed to 
be carefully studying the pattern of the rug ‘ 
beneath her feet. Her intense interest in 
rugs, however, had no effect on Jerry. 
‘Why, hello, Mary Caroline!” he shouted 
joyfully and striding over to where she 
sat, offered his hand. 

“Hello,” she returned. And then they 
both laughed. 

“Elinor,” Mary Caroline turned to her 
sister, “this is the man you have to thank 
for getting Cyrus back.” And then, amid 
much talk and laughter, the story was 
repeated. 

“Wasn’t it luck?” finished Jerry. 

“Indeed it was luck,” answered Mrs. 
Garrison. “I would have been so sorry to 
lose him.” 

This, however, was not what Jerry had 
in mind, and he wondered how such a pretty 
woman as Mrs. Garrison could be so dense. 

During the short ride to the Garrisons : 
Jerry did some very quick planning, and as 
he helped Mrs. Garrison from the car he 
remarked in a casual way, “I find I have to 
go down town. May I take your sister with | 
me? We'll only be gone a little while.” 

“Oh, I'd love to!” Mary Caroline cried. 

“All right,”” Mrs. Garrison agreed, “and 
I'll leave the door unlocked,” she added 
laughingly. 

“Are you comfortable?” asked Jerry, after 
taking his place on the front seat, beside 
Mary Caroline, where by some dexterously 














executed strategy he had placed her when 
they were leaving the Arnolds. 

“Oh, yes,” she returned as the car began 
to move cautiously over the wet street. And 
a silence fell upon them. Somehow there 
seemed to be very little to talk about. 

When they 
reached the prin- 
cipal business | 
street of the town 
Jerry stopped in 
front of the tele- 
graph-office. “I 
won’t be gone 
long,” he prom- 
ised smilingly. In 
a few moments 
he was back, and 
once more they 
drove along in 
that comfortable 
silence. 

“T sent a tele- 
gram home,” he suddenly announced in a 
pleased tone. “I’m going to stay longer 
than I expected.” 

“That will be very nice for your sister,” 
Mary Caroline answered politely, but she 
smiled. 

They were driving slowly up the hill. The 
rain had stopped, and over the hills, across 
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the bay, the sky was turning pink and gold. 
A few faint rays of sunshine fell on the water. 
“Tt’s fine, isn’t it?’ Jerry asked as they 
stopped once more at the door and stood 
on the walk looking at the sunset. ‘The 
rain is over and tomorrow will be great. I’m 
coming down,” 
he went on as he 
took her hand to 
say good-by, and 
looked gravely 
into her eyes. 
“T want you to 
- show me the gar- 
den by daylight,” 
and he smiled. 
“Goodby,” he 
added gently, and 
this time it was 
Mary Caroline 
who answered 
“Goodnight.” 


“T’m so glad his hair is curly,” Mary 
Caroline said softly to herself, when she 
had gone up to her room and was taking 
off her hat. And Jerry was trying so 
hard to decide whether or not they should 
have a yellow Persian cat that he almost 
ran into the garage before the doors 
were open. 





THE LENGTH OF THE 


ROAD 


By VERNON A. VROOMAN 


The grass is just as green, dear, 
The flowers are just as sweet, 

As when the wee forget-me-nots 
All worshiped at your feet. 


The sky is just as blue, dear, 
The sun is just as bright 

As when it envied you, dear, 
Who filled my world with light. 


As wonderful the springtime, 
As sweet the robin’s song, 
But the road is twice as long, dear, 


The road is twice as long. 




















“Off the island of Catalina we did a wonderful seene with slaves climbing over the sides 
of the ship, and finally I had to leap clean off the high bows into the sea” 


PEPYS OF THE MOVIES 


Impressions of An English Actor Before the Camera in California 


By CYRIL MAUDE 


Eprtor’s Note: Take an actor-manager of London, owner of a playhouse there and of 
a half-dozen companies touring the provinces, and entertainer of British peers at his own town 
house at Kensington and at his country house in Surrey; put this aristocratic player, trained 
in the best traditions of the late Victorian stage, before the motion-picture camera in settings 
covering Catalina Island and its waters, Pasadena villas, Los Angeles beaches, Sierran can- 
yons and an oasis in the Imperial Valley; set him to fight duels, make love, leap into the sea, 
fight Indians and lions from dawn until midnight; meanwhile have him set down in quaint 
British verbiage in a daily journal his impressions of these experiences, and you are in a fair 
way to get as readable a diary as that of Samuel Pepys himself and from a theatrical angle of 
which that alert theatre-goer never dreamed. The following extracts from the diary of Mr. 
Cyril Maude who came from London to California this summer to star in the first filming of 
Peer Gynt” are not only entertaining but they preserve a record of the jirst impressions of a 
distinguished actor of the relatively old school at the very heart of the most modern phase of the 
drama: 




















HIS is Monday and I am 
writing to tell you about my 
adventures today! Well, first 
of all, I had to be at the 
studio ready dressed by 
Sq] cight-thirty, and of course I 





eGo) duly was. When I got here 
to the studio I found a 
whole lot of supers waiting about to 


appear in a Virginian ball. After wait- 


ing sometime 
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which I had previously killed him! Mean- 
while in an interval I had some lunch which 
the faithful Britton had fetched me from a 
pastrycook’s. Then I was told to jump into 
the car again and I was taken to the outside 
of a lovely colonial mansion of mine in the 
south and there I was seen explaining to 
some friends in bell toppers that I was going 
to leave the house and go away and see the 
world! It was by this time six o’clock and 

Britton came 





t 





dressed up as a 
planter about 
1840 I was told 
to get into a 
motor with two 
seconds and a 
doctor all 
dressed rather 
like I was, and 
we were taken 
about three 
miles to some 
lovely woods in 
the ne ighbor- 
hood of the 
mountains, a 
lovely drive, and 
there we fought 
adueland I duly 
killed my man 
after rehearsing 
it several times; 
thereupon a dis- 
traught maiden 
we had _ also 
brought in the 
car, and with 
whom I had 














home in a tram 
car and I had 
some dinner and 
went to see John 
Drew and Alex- 
andra Carlisle in 
“Rosemary.” 


U 


In the morn- 
ing I got to the 
studio as early 
as usual. Then 
I was put into 
a car with a 
strange young 
lady whom I had 
not seen before 
and together 
with her mother 
we were taken 
a good long way 
to a_ perfectly 
lovely house sit- 
uated on high 
ground with gor- 
geous mountain 
views at the 








been supposed 
to be carrying 
on at the ball, 
rushed to the 





Cyril Mande, the English actor, whose diary records 
a strenuous life during the filming of “ 
the Oliver Morosco players in southern California 


back and great, 
rather barren 
stretches of 
country in front. 
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Peer Gynt” by 











dying man and 

wept over him! She then rounded on me in 
the most violent manner and I went off with 
my second not caring a damn! And so, as 
Pepys would have put it, back to the studio 
where I indulged in a ball of my own giving 
and flirted with the maiden and was 
scowled at by the young good-looking man 
whom I had previously killed! We also 
danced a Virginia reel and carried on on a 
balcony and I was struck on the jowl 
(which is becoming rather jowly, by the 
way) whereat I was much incensed and 
challenged the youth to the combat at 


On my arrival 
there I found myself drinking rather doubtful 
looking mint juleps with three other boon 
companions in the dress of 1830 or so, and 
presently along comes the girl I had come up 
with in the car, and she drops her fan. I pick 
it up and follow her, as usual on the watch 
for a flirtation. Then follows another scene 
where I am looking after her as she is having 
tea in the veranda (a man is mowing the 
lawn just in front of us, occasionally stop- 
ping to watch us, but not often. They are 
more than accustomed to movies here). I 
then find myself in another picture as I 
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come up to the girl, sit down, and flirt hard 
(I am getting very used to this flirting busi- 
ness in this piece. It is becoming a habit). 
One or two more scenes and I finish. En 
voiture again! We return to the studio. 

“Please, Mr. Maude, will you become 
young Peer Gynt now?” 

Then I set about to try and revive my 
youth and get into my Rip-like rags. Again 
I find a fresh maiden, rather plump, but 
small this time, waiting for me. (What a 
devil of a chap Peer was!) Iam at once ina 
scene where her young lumpish looking 
husband is very much upset because, though 
he has been that day married to her, she 
will have nothing to do with him and has 
locked herself up in a barn. Nothing 
daunted, I offer to help him by luring her 
out of the barn and then I shut him in—and 
away to the mountains. Then home very 
tired, but mostly tired in anticipation of 
what I have to do on the morrow. I have 
to be up at four. 


U 


I was pretty tired when I was woken up 
at four, and I had a nasty headache. We 
assembled at the station about five o’clock. 
I gathered I had not been in bed much of 
the night. We all bundled into a trolley 
car sort of a train and away we went down 
to the coast. At last our small steamer 
came along and we all, a motley crew, 
bundled on board. At last we reached the 
island of Catalina. In a very makeshift 
sort of place I had to make up and dress as 
the slave dealer. Then we did a scene in 
which I sold slaves to an awful looking 
villain, a wonderful scene with the slaves 
climbing over the sides of the ship and being 
taken ashore in boats. Then followed 
scenes with one of my numerous lady loves, 
and finally I had to jump clean off the high 
bows into the sea to escape from the police. 
We had lunch served out to us in paper bags 
and Britton had luckily brought some 
liquor, and a little drop of brandy to buck 
me up after my dip. Then I had to make a 
complete change into Peer as an old man of 
seventy-five, and had some scenes as the 
old chap with the captain of the ship. I 
then had to make up as Peer when he was 
about sixty-five, and back we came again 
across the sea in two different ships and then 
I was put ashore in a boat, and we went 
through a scene where I was lunching with 
some friends under a canopy on the coast of 
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the Mediterranean and they deserted me 
and went off with my yacht and I cursed 
the day I was born and prayed to God to 
avenge me, and while I prayed I suddenly 
turned at the sound of the yacht exploding 
in the distance. They then did further 
scenes of the scoundrels who had robbed me 
of my beautiful yacht. At last, too late to 
get any dinner, I return to the hotel, write 
some sleepy letters and tumble into bed. 
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Down to the studio as usual in the 
morning, and dressed as young Peer (for 
which this strenuous life of the last few days 
is anything but helping me to look.) We 
then bundled into the car and went into the 
woods up in the mountains, and this time 
I had to do the scenes where I met the pure 
love of my life. I first saw her going to 
church with her little sister (real good girls 
in the movies always have little sisters) and 
her aged but excellent mother and her old 
father. And then I followed her up the 
mountain pass and gazed into her liquid 
eyes with my bleared ones, and gazed after 
her as she walked up to the photographer 
(awfully nice Italian.) After one or two 
scenes, back to the studio again in the car. 
Away we went again thirty miles into the 
mountains to another place called Chats- 
worth (where a train was held up by robbers 
only last night.) After a weary climb we 
reached our destination, which was a cave 
in the rocks at the top of the hills. There 
I was put through a scene in which I carried 
a maiden into the cave only to desert her 
to her great disgust the next morn, and I 
tell you I had a very hard time of it carry- 
ing her about. Then back to Los Angeles 
and do another scene with a man made up 
as our Savior. About eleven o'clock I 
had to be on a night train for a place about 
one hundred and twenty miles south of 
Los Angeles. 

We reached this wild and weird spot 
about five a. m. and found buggies waiting 
to take us across the desert through a 
blinding sandstorm to a place called Palm 
Springs. Dressed up as a Turk now, if 
you please, I was taken to an Arab encamp- 
ment on the desert about seven miles fur- 
ther along. Through sandstorm and over 
rough places we went and at last came in 
sight of a regular Arab encampment. Here 
I was put on an Arab steed and made to 
enter the camp on it. On my appearance, 
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to a place called Palm Springs. 








At five in the morning we went across the desert through a blinding sand storm 

Here I was a Turk and watched dancing girls 

prancing about. I rather fancied one of them ‘in the picture, I mean). 
; time the temperature was about 105 








All this 











after careful rehearsals, the Arabs all 
rushed at me with drawn swords, which was 
rather embarrassing for the horse and for 
me who had not ridden for some years. I 
then had to dismount and, holding up my 
hand, appear to bless them, whereupon 
they all with silent movie voice proclaimed 
me Allah, and I, extremely pleased with 
their foolishness, blessed them again and 
went into the tent. (All this time the tem- 
perature was about 105.) Then occurred 
another scene in which I was seen watching 
the dancing girls (extremely immodestly 


clad, I thought, but I daresay I should not 
have thought so had I been a Turk) pranc- 


ing about. I took a fancy to one of them 
(in the picture, I mean) and beckoned to 
her, whereupon she immediately flopped 
herself upon me and kissed me hard. Then 
came another scene where the dancing girl 
jumped on the horse beside me and kissed 
me again (very warm work at 105 in the 
shade.) Then we were taken to a forest 
and some more pictures were taken for 
another part of the story. Back to Los 
Angeles. Ye gods, what a day! 
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I am now writing at about eleven- 
thirty at night and I have been at work 
all day since twelve. 

We bundled into the car and away we 
sped to that San Fernando pass again to do 
some more pictures in the mountains 
where I had done that scene of putting my 
mother on top of her hut, you know. It 
is a lonely place 
and the man who 
has to sleep there 
and look after the 


place has been 
visited at night 
by a mountain 


lion on two separ- 
ate nights! I had 
then to change 
into the old Peer 
again and_ act 
scenes with Christ 
at the cross roads 
and then home in 
the car more dead 
than alive. 

After I had fin- 
ished the above I 
had to begin work 
again at seven 
with artificial 
light. Well, after 
that little rest I 
had to do a scene 
with my mother 
in the play! and 
then a very stren- 
uous scene in the 
clouds driving a 
pair of very realis- 
tic reindeer up 
to heaven, in a 
dream. Ofcourse 
this meant a 
great deal of re- 
hearsing and the 
lights went out 
and a number of 
things went all 
wrong. After this I had to remake up again 
as the oldest Peer and then I went through 
the most strenuous scenes of the lot in a 
way! It was the shipwreck where we are 
on aplatform extremely cleverly constructed 
to look like the deck of a big ship. Five or 





in this piece. 


six men stood at the four corners and tilted 
it this way and that, while men overhead 
sprayed heavy rain on us from above, and 
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“Tam getting very used to this flirting business 
: , 


It is becoming a habit’ 





others showered buckets of water all over 
us; meanwhile bombs of lightning powder 
kept exploding, everybody shouted and 
cursed and the Devil or Death or something 
horrible came out of the cabin and glared 
at me, and then came an awful scene with 
any amount of terribly realistic waves 
coming over me—and at last home to bed 
by one o'clock. 


U 


I have just got 
back from a scene 
at a sort of a 
menagerie. I had 
to dress up as the 
semi-old Peer and 
go and do a scene 
escaping from a 
lion up a tree. 
First of all the 
lion was let onto 
the stage and 
then he wandered 
about in front of 
the camera while 
the Italian in a 
cage photoed him, 
such a_ splendid 
looking lion, too. 
And then he was 
let out and I was 
let in and climbed 
up a tree in a 
tremendous funk 
and then I came 
out of the stage 
very dirty and 
hot after my 
climb up the tree. 
I came back to 
the studio while 
some of the people 
were left there to 
get more photos 
of the lion rushing 
to the foot of the 
tree raging mad 
to get me! And here I am having a bit of 
lunch prior to going and having a fight with 
Indians near a cottage in the mountains, 
and then I hear I have to go and do a scene 
in the sea with a cook and the Devil! 
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We went out to quite a wild place far up 
in the mountains, I was fearfully tired 













































































“It was a lonely place up in the mountains where I did that scene of putting my 
mother on top of her hut. The man who has to sleep there and look alter 
the place has been visited on two separate nights by a mountain lion!” | 




















after the day before. I was already 
dressed as young Peer in a heavy trapper’s 
leather dress and then I was told to get 
into an Indian canoe and to paddle across 
a stream and a man would shoot at me 
and splinter my paddle in my hand with 
a rifle shot. I objected to this strongly in 
Anglo-Saxon, but on the nice director explain- 
ing to me that the man shooting was a great 
expert I consented to it. The director then 
told me that a few shots would sprinkle 
me round in the water first! Jolly, wasn’t 
it! The wild and woolly with a vengeance! 
However, it came off all right, the paddle 
was duly splintered while I was paddling 
and the shots spattered the water round me. 
Then I had to be done paddling across the 
water with my hands faute de mieux, and 
the great fat Indian swam out at the canoe 
and tipped it over and had to swim at me 
with a knife in his teeth, and we had a 
bloodthirsty battle in the water and had 
to sink right down out of sight and then he 
had to come up again dead, while I swam 





rapidly ashore! But the first Indian was 
short of breath and, I hear, was funky of 
my knife, having once before done this sort 
of a scene and having been stabbed by his 
excited enemy. So I had to do it all over 
again with another Indian who looked like 
Sir Henry Irving when young, and he came 
at me most ferociously and we had an awful 
ducking together, and I spluttered to his 
side and was dragged out more dead than 
alive. Then I had to dress again as the 
young Peer in the rags, you know, and do 
another scene swimming about while the 
figure of a deer was dragged across the water 
to look as if it were swimming. Very 
cleverly done! And then I had to get’ into 
my own things and be driven home to the 
studio by about four-thirty absolutely done 
up and thankful for a brandy and soda the 
faithful Britton had got me, and very 
thankful to get back from the perils of land 
and water, and the snakes and poisoned oak 
and nettles, etc., etc., and to know that in 
two days I shall be homeward bound. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
| MISS ANGLIN AS IPHIGENIA 
‘ The “Iphigenia in Aulis,”” by Euripides, offered the greatest opportunity for spectacular effects. The entrance 
of Clytemnestra (Ruth Holt-Boucicault) with Iphigenia (Miss Anglin) in a chariot drawn by 
three horses and surrounded by a shouting company of Greeks was particularly fine 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
A dancer, from the “Iphigenia.” Walter Damrosch directed the performance of the orchestral score written 
by him for the “Iphigenia” and the “Medea” and also the “‘Electra"’ music of the Californian, 
William Furst. Only for the ““Medea’’ was the orchestra before the stage 
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SSS SSS SS 
PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Miss Anglin as “Medea.” The nights on which the “Iphigenia” and the ‘‘Eiectra” were given 
were clear and brilliant with the moon and stars, but for ““Medea,”’ as though 
arranged by the producer, a somber fog hung above the theatre 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BANGS 


nglin’s “Electra” had been seen before, in the Greek Theatre, two years ago. Its pathos 
and relentless purpose distinguish it among her portrayals of 
the women of Greek tragedy 








PHOTOGRAPH BY INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


Paul Harvey, as Menelaus, in the “Iphigenia."’ In ma of figure, richness of voice and clarity 
of enunciation, this actor rose to the requirements and the 
opportunities of this extraordinary theatre 
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In eac hé of the thre e dram is presented during the festival at the Greek Theatre the chorus is composed of 
1 yer. inging pictures presented by the chorus, now grouped about an altar in the 
ow the great stage, now ranged along the massive wall like a mural painting 
licate colors, were a charming feature of these notable productions 












So long as life is an indefinitely prolonged possibility of sensation, 
live people will crave and demand thrills. Aviators writing on the 
heavens with letters of fire is a part of the Exposition’s answer 


SUGAR ON THE CANDY 


How the Management of an Exposition, Having Built the Most Beautiful 
of All World Fairs, Must Study Night and Day the Means 
' to Lure the Public Within Its Gates 


By FRANCES A. GROFF 


rayed moon, it might be one of those as ‘“‘the lion and the lizard keep.” 

old quiet places where men go to Constructed only yesterday, after archi- 
dream—one of those old forgotten beautiful _ tectural motifs from every land marvelously 
places where but a slight effort of the imag- blent into one grand harmony, pastel- 
ination conjures up spirits of the past to tinted under a master colorist, that lovely 


ee there deserted under the cold- flit through ghostly corridors of courts such 
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These amazing San Franciscans have stolen from the northern skies 
the Aurora Borealis and nightly on a semi-tropical shore it 
draws across a gentle sky a coat of many colors 


pageantry of palaces which houses at San 
Francisco the first “‘contemporaneous”’ ex- 
position, gives the feel of age, the feel of 
having basked and mellowed in the sun of 
centuries and grown mouldy from the 
spume of long-recurrent plashing waters. 

Late at night it carries overwhelmingly 
the suggestion of slumbrous faded oriental 
splendor, dim and altogether desolate; but 
only sound a tocsin, announce a midnight 
mass or merry-making and all San Fran- 
cisco will arise from its bed and troop 
through the exposition gates, breaking the 
enchanted stillness and filling the deserted 
spaces. 

For San Francisco is like that! It is the 
most thrill-mad place in all this world; 
and to it the thrill-starved from other- 
wheres come for their titillations. When 
San Francisco could not wait for its exposi- 
tion and held a succession of street carnivals 
in various sections of the city, a lofty cynic, 
pondering over life’s little ironies, said, 
“San Francisco will celebrate, if she has to 
746 
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do it in the gutter.”’ This did not show an 
adequate appreciation of the spirit of the 
people. A more sympathetic utterance was 
the reply of a white-coated servitor at a 
soda-fountain to a remark that San Fran- 
cisco was full of cheap sports: “Isn’t it 
better to be a cheap sport than not to be a 
sport at all?” If their exposition was not 
ready to be danced in and they wanted to 
dance, and they always do want to dance, 
San Franciscans would gaily hoof it in the 
street. A joy-loving, excitement-craving, 
red-blooded people, they extract pleasure 
from the most unpropitious circumstances. 
When some nine years ago a large number 
of them were turned out into the streets 
and parks to cook and sleep, the joyous in- 
habitant who sat him down to a piano de- 
posited among the heterogeneous junk on 
the fire-glazed pavement and _ played, 
“Home Ain’t Nothing Like This,” ex- 
pressed the temper of his fellows, game to 
the core, undauntable as they are flam- 
boyant and boastful, loving life, loving 























Not only must there be “something doing” every minute but something 
doing in a hundred different places. The apparent jumble of 








events is realiy a marvel of arrangement and forethought * 


laughter, loving thrills, making sport of 
disaster! 

Life itself has been defined as an indefi- 
nitely prolonged possibility of sensation. 
According to this definition, he who most 
craves motion and change and even noise 
is most alive. It was a matter of course that 
vital San Francisco could not take its exposi- 
tion quietly. The blare and din and tintin- 
nabulation and fanfaronade of the morning 
of February twentieth last was something 
unforgettably frightful. Slumber was early 
made impossible. When all the temple was 
prepared within, no drowsy worshiper was to 
be permitted to nod without. Days before, 
the call to ‘‘Get in line” had gone forth; and 
they got in line, “one hundred thousand 
strong,’ and marched into their gates be- 


hind the mayor of their city and the governor 
of their state and were met by the president 
of their exposition and his entourage. They 
rejoiced that all these new and beautiful 
creations were theirs: never had people 
greater sense of proprietorship. 





The President, in faraway Washington, 
touched, at noon, a button. Through space 
leaped the vital spark, releasing with its 
mysterious energy flags to the breeze, turn- 
ing on the sparkling water in the fountains 
and opening the doors of the exhibit 
palaces. Artillery roared, bombs broke 
white against the blue sky and Beachey the 
aviator circled about the Tower of Jewels 
in an aeronautic ecstacy over man’s 
achievements. The Exposition was imbued 
with life. The process of vitaJizing had 
begun. The first of the many scheduled 
“special events,” the Grand Opening, was 
well under way. 

There is not another city on earth which 
would have built just the exposition San 
Francisco did, with its prodigality and 
glitter and poetry and magnificence. Hav- 
ing built this thing lovely beyond compare, 
having filled it with rare and costly and 
wonderful and beautiful things, the builders 
could not sit back and wait for the world to 
beat a pathway to its gate. Far-assembled, 
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+ broke out, when it seemed 








Art Smith, the “boy aviator, 
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created at the cost of incalculable thought 
and labor, an exposition is still an ephemeris. 
The pyramids can lie amid the desert sands 
and wait in dignity for generation after 
generation to doff their hats before their 
unresponsive majesty, but an exposition 
must be seen within the term of its short 
existence. The day of its death is foreor- 
dained at its birth. 

From February twentieth to December 
fourth, nineteen-fifteen—so short a span 
from the cradle to the grave! How, within 
that short interval, to coax and allure people 
into coming to see it? That was the prob- 
lem of the builders and assemblers. 

The answer was an exploitation depart- 
ment with George Hough Perry, a veteran 
advertising man, as director, and Hamilton 
Wright aseditor. ‘Come hither, come hither, 
come hither!’ the exploiters have cried in 
every tone known to the art of publicity. 

How this department has succeeded in 
keeping one hundred million people living un- 
der about twenty flags and speaking twelve 
to fourteen different languages, supplied with 
a steady stream of exposition articles calcu- 
lated to instil a desire to come, is a story in 
itself. The net result, as one of the great 
publishers of the world told Mr. Perry, is that 
this Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
is the best known attraction in the world. 
There was an uneasy time, when war first 
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‘dancing with the Glacier 
National Park Indians near his starting groundsinthe 7 
Without doubt this is more thrilling to Wy. 
4%, the small boy of today than even flights into the sky / 





the flush of endeavor would 
be succeeded by the pallor 
of failure. Today, in the 
joyous relief following the 
ceremony of burning the 
mortgage as a sign that the 
exposition is out of debt 
with months of banner 
“business” in prospect, 
those days of doubt and 
uncertainty and splendid 
courage, be it said, seem 
far away. 

After the people have 
come, the problem is to 
satisfy them and make 
them want to enter the 
gates again and again. 
The local people, the peo- 
ple who can reach their 
own homes at night, are 
the very backbone of an 

“ exposition’s patronage and 

they must be drawn to it 
many, many times; so, after an exposition 
has had breathed into it the breath of life, 
it must be filled with continued activities 
to keep it from becoming stale, atrophied, 
half-chloroformed, moribund. 
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To a crowd fed with almost daily reports of the sea 

tragedies in the War Zone, the destruction of the battle- 

ship “Zone,’’ named for the Joy Street of the Exposition 

and blown up by mines off the Yacht Harbor, held 
more than a holiday interest 











Upon Theodore Hardee, [ 
acting for the president 
of the exposition, and 
Hollis Cooley, chief of 
the department, devolved 
the difficult task of direct- 
ing the special events, 
with Frank Burt, head of 
the Department of Con- 
cessions and Admissions, 
as purveyor of amusements 


for Zone and Festival 
Hall. How to make the 
exposition attractive to 


all sorts and conditions of 
men in all sorts and con- 
ditions of moods is a mat- 
ter of much greater diffi- 
culty than running a 


Sugar on the Candy: 





Frances A. Groff 
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hundred ring circus. In 
fact, sometimes at the ex- 
position, you think you 
are in a three hundred ring 
circus, with rings within 
rings, such is the infinite 
variety achieved. If men were stable in 
their moods, if they would constantly 
respond to the same sets of stimuli, the 
study to please the sorts and conditions 
would not have been so hard. You find 
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The high pole-vaulter is a symbolic figure of the mood 
of the Exposition visitor. Lifted by the staff of oppor- 


tunity he soars delighted above the round of eve ryday 
Yet soon the weight of his own affairs brings 
him to earth again 


things. 








Sometimes at the iciaatehens you think you are in a 
hundred-ring circus such is the infinite.variety ac hi eved 
Changes in sensation are necessary. 
too much beauty go to the Zone to sober up 


People drunk with 


the very man who yesterday raved to 
you about the poetry and beauty of the 
palaces today following a brass band or a 
monkey and organ-grinder. He throws 
matches to the monkey to light and laughs 
when the simian burns his fingers and 
swears in monkey language. No wonder 
Harris Connick, the builder of the beautiful 
exposition, groans, “They don’t appreciate 
it;” yet as a matter of fact they do. Follow- 
ing the monkey and organ-grinder is just 
the backward sweep of the pendulum, the 
recoil, the reflex, the under side of the tapes- 
try. Millions find the exposition a place to 
be happy in—a place to go mad with joy in. 
And when they are drunk with too much 
beauty, they go to the Zone to sober up. 
It is the foil for the other. No exposition 
can succeed in being a complete epitome of 


life without some kind of amusement 
plaisance. It is not given to mortals to re- 


main too long in a sublimated mood. They 
may with safety make ceremonial visits to 
Olympus, but not dwell there without over- 
strain. It is necessary they should come 
back to earth and remember they have 
bodies to be clothed and sheltered and fed. 

So long as life is an indefinitely prolonged 
possibility of sensation; so long as human 
beings are creatures with bodies whose 
perceptions must be reached through the 
senses, they will crave and demand thrills; 
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and an exposition, like any other enterprise, 
must cater to this demand. There must be 
aeroplane flights, automobile races, electri- 
cal illuminations and fireworks, land pag- 
eantry, water carnivals, feats of horseman- 
ship and marksmanship, sham battles and 
other military and naval features, outdoor 
concerts and dancing, horse-racing, yacht- 
ing, motor boat regattas, big athletic meets, 
and a hundred other events, as to the na- 
ture of which a glance at the Program of 
Special Days and Events is illuminating. 

It makes one 
feel like the 
walrus— only 
more so. “Ships 
and sealing wax 
and cabbages 
and kings” are 
not in it with 
that program. 
Not only must 
there be ‘‘some- 
thing doing” 
every minute, 
but something 
doing in a hun- 
dred different 
places. States 
and principali- 
ties, counties, 
cities and ham- 
lets (Watts, Mil- 
pitas and Ho- 
boken mot omit- 
ted), squashes, 
lemons, figs, the 
Fresno raisin, 
the Oregon ap- 
ple, the hospital prune, dogs of all 
nations, race-horses, race betterment, 
Roosevelt, child labor, Chinese students, 
peace, the Liberty Bell, thrift, editors, 
fly casting, aeroplanes, the Angora goat, 
automobiles, Sir Francis Drake, Glacier 
Park Indians, Woodrow Wilson, the Pioneer 
Mother, aviators, Rexall, Druggists, Ep- 
worth League, California’s 58 counties, 
Heinz’ 57 Varieties, Purity Sunday, Juni- 
pero Serra, Non-Smokers, Bryan, Greek 
letter societies, optometry, the movies, the 
Jewett family, the McRowell clan, and 
Heaven and Mr. Hardee only know how 
many hundred others, each has been cheer- 
fully accorded a day or days upon demand. 
Nothing, it seems, is too commonplace or 
far-fetched to strike sparks of enthusiasm in 
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Even the most unimpressionable person must have caught 
some glimpse of sheer beauty—a sea gull sailing on 


outspread wings above the walls; 
toying with the curls of dancing children 









sympathetic breasts. Some people may 
want to enjoy, undisturbed by gruntings, 
the sheer beauty of the exposition, while 
there are others to whom a fine Red Berk- 
shire hog is the most gratifying sight in the 
world and they will shoot right past the 
Tower of Jewels and the Court of the Uni- 
verse and the End of the Trail up to Mr. 
Lively’s Live Stock Show, which is to be 
quite the busiest end of the exposition dur- 
ing several weeks of autumn, with splendid 
exhibitions of all kinds of blooded stock, 
while in the ad- 
joining stadium 
all sorts of na- 
tional and inter- 
national athletic 
events will be 
taking place. 

In endeavor- 
ing to be all 
things to all 
men, in endeav- 
oring to reflect 
all human ac- 
tivities, the crea- 
tors of an ex- 
position must be 
catholic enough 
to try to satisfy 
the taste of 
every one. It is 
all classified; 
each thing is in 
its rightful 
place; and the 
apparent jum- 
ble is really a 
marvel of  ar- 
rangement and forethought. From the 
majestic to the absurd may be but a step in 
the exposition cosmos-in-a-nutshell, yet the 
transition is happily accomplished with 
hardly a perceptible jar and with never a 
dull, sickening thud! 

Laissez faire! Each to his own taste, and 
who shall determine which course is best, 
that of the man who has his feet on the earth 
or the one with his head in the clouds? Tol- 
erance, catholicity, enjoyment, are the very 
keynotes of San Francisco’s existence; and 
every one can enjoy himself after his own 
fashion. 

Throughout the exposition period there 
have been concerts by the splendid Exposi- 
tion orchestra, with such soloists as Pade- 
rewski, and by members of famous bands 
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under the great bandmasters of the world. 
The California Host Building with the Wo- 
man’s Board in charge, is a great center of 
hospitality, just as every state and foreign 
building is in a less degree; and there have 
been many banquets and balls of an official 
or semi-official character at the Inside Inn 
near the Scott street entrance and at the 
Old Faithful Inn on the Zone. 

So much is going on at the exposition, it 
might be found guilty of supererogation; 
but amid all the attractions and distractions, 
even the most unimpressionable callous 
person must have caught some glimpses of 
sheer beauty: a sea-gull sailing on out- 
spread wings above the walls; vanishing 
vistas, arch after arch, of sculptured beauty; 
the shadow of a cypress on a wall; the breeze 
playing with the banners or waving over 
fields of tulips or toying with the golden 
curls of dancing children; evening in the 
Court of Abundance, with odors floating up 
from beds of hyacinths, red incense rising 
from the great urns, yellow flames burning 
in the braziers and in flambeaus before the 
altar of the organ Tower, with ‘‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” welling out from some un- 
seen source—who could not worship in such 
a setting? 

As time goes on, all that was jarring or 
incongruous, all that was petty and personal, 
will have disappeared from the memory, and 
only the beautiful remain. 


Sugar on the Candy: 
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The old proverb-maker has told us there 
is a time for all things, a time to work anda 
time to play; a time to sleep and a time to 
awake; a time to rejoice and a time to 
mourn. When the closing day comes; 
when the waters are dried up in the foun- 
tains and the flowers wither in the gardens; 
when the blare of the trumpets ceases and 
the light laughter ebbs away; when the 
floods of light are extinguished and the 
death knell of the midnight hour sounds, 
the gay and careless will leave the exposition 
as it lies and turn to the next sensation. 
Only those who have truly loved their ex- 
position will creep in, and by the few 
remaining lights, dim as in the ante- 
chambers of the dead, watch by “the 
body whence the life has died.” Last of 
all come the wreckers to scatter the ashes 
of the beautiful dream city to the four 
winds. 

It will not have passed into nothingness. 
It will still live, in other shapes of beauty it 
will have inspired, in friendships made or 
strengthened, in hurt breasts soothed, in 
love enkindled, in gentler judgments and 
broader mental visions, in increased spirit- 
uality. 

Only a couple of short months and its life 
will have ended. Its very evanescence 


sharpens the edge of our appreciation and we 
go again and again to drink in its beauty 
while we may. 
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Each to his own taste in races—horses, automobiles, even the balloons that looked, before starting, 


like a school of whales cast up by the sea along the Marina 
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Dr. Henry Suzzallo, the new president of the University of Washington, 
who will prove a beneficial force in the public 
and private life of the West 
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HE new president of the University of 

Washington comes to Seattle from the 
faculty of the Department of Education at 
Columbia University, New York. Dr. 
Suzzallo’s parents came to America from 
Italy. He isa native of San Jose, California, 
and a graduate of Stanford University. At 
one time he was deputy superintendent of 
schools in San Francisco. On two occasions, 
at Columbia, he has acted as Dean of the 
Teachers’ College. His rise in the educa- 
tional world has been rapid, as he is just 
forty years of age. He was self-supporting 
while in college and at the same time took a 
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leading part in the activities of the student 
body. Dr. Suzzallo is a ready and forceful 
speaker and will be popular with the many 
audiences before whom he must appear as 
president of the University of Washington. 
That he will be popular with students and 
faculty alike may be predicted from the 
high esteem which his ability and personal 
charm have gained for him, not only while 
a student but in his work in the world. Dr. 
Suzzallo has been described as “‘four square: 
western born, western trained, with an 
eastern reputation, returning to the West 
for what he feels is his great opportunity.” 
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past is slowly van- 
ishing before the reality of 
present-day life, the in- 
tellectual world is losing 
that rare and picturesque 
type of men and women 
which seems indigenous to 
the romantic atmosphere. 
California has at one time 
produced a_ remarkably 
large number of romantic 
personalities but only a 
few of them survive. One 
of them is a woman close- 
ly identified with army, 
pioneer and literary life 
of the old West. 
Josephine Clifford 
McCrackin’s life has the 
quality of true romance. 
Born nearly eighty years 
ago in an old German 
castle of Hanoverian par- 
ents who emigrated to 
America in quest of a 
larger intellectual  free- 
dom, she was educated in 
St. Louis and married 
Lieutenant Clifford of the 
United States army. If 
her childhood in the castle 
on the Weser had been 
a romantic idyl her mar- 
riage marked the beginning of a career of 
romantic adventure. She traveled with her 
husband all over the country through the 
deserts of New Mexico and even further 
West. She observed the crudity and the 
cruelty of frontier life, she bore its hard- 
ships and she sensed its romance. Escap- 
ing to California from a bitterly unhappy 
married life, Josephine Clifford became 
identified with that famous group of early 
Californian writers which included Ina D. 
Coolbrith, Joaquin Miller, Ambrose Bierce, 
Mark Twain, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
Noah Brooks, and others. Bret Harte was 
the editor who saw her first magazine con- 
tribution and his encouragement confirmed 
her in her literary aspirations. A volume 
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of her stories appeared in 1877, another in 
1893 and the latest was published about 
two years ago under the title, “The Woman 
Who‘Lost Him.” 

In 1882 Josephine Clifford married Jack- 
son McCrackin. 


This marriage proved as 





Mrs. McCrackin, associate of Bret Harte 


and savior of California redwoods 





tender a pastoral as the first had been a 
lurid nightmare. Seven years later their 
ranch among the Santa Cruz redwoods 
was destroyed by fire. This awoke Mrs. Mc- 
Crackin to the realization that these trees, 
the pride of California, were fast disappear- 
ing. The California Redwood Park, three 
thousand eight hundred acres purchased by 
the state and administered by a non-political 
commission, is the result of a propaganda 
inspired by an article which Mrs. McCrackin 
published soon after the disaster that de- 
stroyed the beautiful “Monte Paraiso” 
ranch. She is now an honorary member of 
every protective association in California. 

Mrs. McCrackin was widowed in 1904. 
She is now, in her seventy-eighth year, a 
reporter on the staff of a Santa Cruz paper 
in Santa Cruz where she lives in a little 
vine-covered and flower-embowered cot- 
tage, an honored survivor of the most 
famous group of Western writers. : 

A. GRANDFRE. 
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O quote John V. Con- 

way’s own words: 
“When a man is sincere 
and determined, and will- 
ing to make sacrifices, he 
can do almost anything 
he sets out to do.” 

Mr. Conway  deter- 
mined on model school 
buildings for Santa Fe 
county, New Mexico. He 
aired his plans, and was 
told that it could not be 
done. To all objections 
he answered: “We will 
build fifty new  school- 
houses this year.’ The 
final count shows that in 
the fifty-nine school dis- 
tricts under his super- 
vision, fifty-two new 
buildings were erected, 
and the other seven re- 
modeled. In the capac- 
ity of county school su- 
perintendent Mr. Conway 
has met and grappled with 
all the vexatious problems 
of school work in New 
Mexico. This _ building 
crusade would make him 
a notable figure in any Ni 
community. 

A great advantage of 
the new buildings is the provision made for 
the domestic science and manual training 
work of the rural schools. Mr. Conway is 
pushing the domestic science and manual 
training work in Santa Fe county. He has 
promoted interest by arranging an exhibit, 
held each winter in Santa Fe. Not only 
each district has a separate booth where 
the work of the pupils is shown, but every 
child in the rural schools of the county is 
expected to have something on display. 
The exhibit held last February ranged from 
bread to embroidery, from pen sketches of 
Lincoln to substantial furniture. 

Four or five times during the term this 
indefatigable county superintendent visits 
the schools, watchful of every element that 
makes for success. He writes to the teach- 
ers briefly once a week, making little sug- 
gestions that are often pointed and prac- 
tical. He is truant officer for Santa Fe 
county, and if the children are not in school, 
he must know the reason why. He tells 
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John V. Conway, builder of model 
school-houses in New Mexico 


the Spanish-speaking parent that his child 
must know English in order to gain broader 
opportunities for himself. ‘This is an 
English-speaking nation,’ he says, ‘and 
the children must know English. That is 
the essential thing.” He speaks with 
authority because he himself learned Span- 
ish as his mother tongue. He realizes that 
many of the children are struggling with 
what is to them a foreign language. 

One of the secrets of Mr. Conway’s suc- 
cess is that he knows everybody. Of course 
he is a well-known and popular man or he 
could not handle the school situation to 
the extent he does. Back in the territorial 
days he ran a hotel in Santa Fe. With a 
good fellowship hard to equal, he cashed 
school warrants, dispensed hotel keys and 
political favors all for the asking. His 
personal popularity he has turned to good 
account in the promotion of school enter- 
prises until he may well be proud of his 
work. MARIAN Woon. 
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38 West 59th. St., 
N.Y. April 22/15. 





© MISHKIN 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: -- 

I would like to express 
my delight at renewing my contract 
with the Victor Talking Machine 
Company for ten years more. 


During my extensive travels I 
have had such a vivid illustration 
of the great work you are doing for 
the world that it is with the 
deepest feeling that I say I'm 
proud to be @ part of such a great 
work, and that I may long enjoy 
the privilege is the earnest wish 
of 


Yours very sincerely, 
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T was at a banquet that 
I heard him speak. 
Instantly there was a pull 





at my heart-strings. The 
man who sat next me 


leaned forward that not 
a word of the deep, rich 
voice, so thrillingly ear- 
nest, should be lost. Oth- 
ers near by sat tense. A 
shock of graying hair 
brushed high from a thin, 
sensitive face, deep-lined, 
and hands that seemed to 
make pictures, so eloquent 
they were—the speaker 
was unusually impressive. 
He gathered you up and 
brought you close. And 
the more he talked, the 
nearer you got to him and 
to the big things he was 
talking about. 

“Who is he?” I whis- 
pered to the man next me, 
as the audience broke in- 
to applause so prolonged 
that the speaker had to 
pause in his delivery. 

“He might be a burden 
and a care to his family, 
isolate from the world of 
affairs; he might be selling 
newspapers on the corner, 
or standing with a monkey and a hand-organ 
to receive the pennies of the benevolent. 
But he isn’t. You see what heis! But what 
you haven’t noticed is that he is—blind!” 

“Blind!” I gasped. ‘Tell me who he is.” 

“He is Frank Irvine, editor of the Oregon 
Journal—a formidable fighter for clean 
government, good roads, open waterways 
and fine citizenship. He is a splendid 
writer but, no matter how splendid his 
editorial, it shrinks into very ordinary 
stuff beside the story that Frank Irvine 
could write about—himself.” 

That’s the way his townsmen feel about 
him. All sorts of people know Frank Irvine 
and look up to him. He makes contempt- 
ible all the trifling troubles that so many of 
us parade as an excuse for failure. He is a 
rebuke to the “quitter.” No gloom, no 
brooding, no impatience there! Just pluck 
and faith! A living monument of what a 
man may do without eyes! 

“T don’t like the morgue aspect,” Frank 
Irvine says; “I can’t endure the graveyard 
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Frank Irvine, an Oregon editor who is a 
living monument of what a man 
may do without eyes 


atmosphere. The joy of life is the most 
wonderful thing that one human being can 
bring another. When I am at home with 
nothing to do, I go out into my garden. 
Yes, I have a lovely garden that I tend 
myself. That’s where the joy comes in 
having a garden.”’ 

He dances, too, does Frank Irvine. He 
is an adept at the fox trot, though he adds, 
“To my mind, a hesitation is the most 
interesting of the new dances. But I can 
dance the Peter Pangavotte to a fare-you- 
well. There is no foot-work worth while 
that I cannot do. And I enjoy jumping 
rope at the beach.” 

With a tragedy as his perpetual back- 
ground, Frank Irvine sits at his type- 
writer—the greatest optimist among us. 
To him life is a beautiful adventure. He 
makes it a beautiful adventure. 

Fate tied a bandage round his eyes, but 
he was bigger than Fate. He found that 
the loveliest things of al! are seen from the 
soul. DaRRA More. 
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i The land of Campbell’s Tomato Soup? 
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Modern 
Columbus 
“Here’s the land of Happy Days 


Where care and work are lightened— 
The tedious round of woman's ways 


ee By Campbell’s label brightened. 
“Here Mother gets a chance to shine “Here kids may stuff their very worst, { 
At meals no more belated. Committing no transgression. 
While Father's grouch and Sissy’s whine So in the name of Hungry First 
Are quickly dissipated. I] herewith take possession!” 


Have you too discovered this happy land? 








Do you realize how much practical every-day help it will give 
you if you only take the full advantage of it? 
lways appetizing, always satisfying, suited to 
all sorts of occasions and ready on the minute, 
this nourishing soup should be on your table reg- 
ularly and often. 

Why not order it by the dozen and keep it handy? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Mrs. Zitkala Nuni Allen, of Hanford, California, is a full-blooded Sioux Indian and an ardent Californian 
suffragist. She was a feature of the pageant given recently at the Panama-Paciiic Exposition 
by the Federal Suffrage Association of the United States, depicting 
the achievements of American women 
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J. same make ak silver Pp late 


that is most preferred to- day 1 is 
the identical brand that graced 
the tables of those more pictur: 
esque days of our grandparents. 


S47 ROGERS BROS. 

“Silver Plate that Wears” '#* 
has had the actual test of service F 
that makes good the scent men 
guarantee under which it is sold. 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for illustrated Catalogue ‘K4¢ 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, 
Successor to Meriden Britannia @o. 


wis MERIDEN, CONN. 
WEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
Che Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver anc 1 Plate 
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Continental Tea Spoon 
Cromwell Dessert Knife 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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HIRTY years ago 








John Hance rode 
into Arizona and one day 
came suddenly upon the 
Grand Canyon. What his 
emotions were at his first 
glimpse of the scene no 
one has ever been able 
to get him to divulge, yet 
the fact remains that he 
tarried. 

After he had built his 
cabin on the rim of the 
canyon from the timbers 
of the surrounding for- 
ests, he turned his atten- 
tion and activities to the 
country with which he had 
cast his lot. He boldly 
descended into the un- 
known precincts of the 
chasm, making new trails, 
perfecting old ones, lo- 
cating water holes and 
prospecting. Thus he 
made himself what he 
now is, a guide whose 
services people of almost 
every civilized country of 
the globe have had occa- 
sion to make use of and 
always to recommend. 
The canyon became his 
college, its nooks and 
crannies, its springs and 
trails and characteristics, 
his daily lessons. He 








learned them well and 
graduated with high hon- 
ors. 


“Cap” Hance, for whose expert knowledge of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado countless tourists 
have beaten a path to his cabin door 


















John Hance had the 
canyon and its environs 
memorized long before a hotel put in its 
appearance, so that when Fred Harvey and 
the Santa Fe “rediscovered” this scenic 
wonder they found John Hance and he was 
accepted as a part thereof. 

Artists, authors, poets, explorers, pros- 
pectors, all who have come to the canyon to 
explore its mysteries have at one time or 
another had occasion to seek the help of 
this never erring guide. Old “Cap” is now a 
well known figure of Arizona, yet he is just as 
unassuming as when he started his pioneer 
life there. 

The John Hance of today, though well 
past the dividing point of life, is as unceasing 
in his daily activities as the day when youth 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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rode with him in the saddle. Every year 
when he assumes that his services will be 
least needed he packs his three burros and 
disappears over the edge of the canyon. 
He is gone for weeks, some times for months, 
wandering around through undiscovered 
parts and upon his return always brings 
with him new knowledge of the mysterious 
canyon of the Colorado. As a pioneer he 
secured much of the then valueless land of 
the vicinity which he has since prospected 
and found rich in deposits of copper, and 
in one place, of asbestos. So, Old John 
might be termed well off though he still 
leads the rugged life of his early pioneer 
days. WALDEMAR HEATHCOTE. 
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| Why Carnation Milk 


It is always clean, sweet, pure. It is hermetically sealed and steril- 
ized—it is always safe. 


It is convenient. Keep as many cans as you like in your pantry 
—open as needed. This means economy—no daily waste as with 
ordinary milk. 


It is just fresh, sweet, cows’ milk brought to the consistency of 
cream by evaporation. Nothing is added; nothing is taken out 
but part of the water. 


It adds a delicious flavor to everything cooked with it—vegetables, pastry, etc. You 
can whip it, make ice cream, candies, salad dressing, etc. Serve it on the table 
for coffee, cereals, fruit. 


Order it of your grocer; he is the Carnation Milk- 
man. Use the coupon below to secure our prac- 
tical, new cook book—a genuine help. 


EE CER SRE RR GR GO Gee GE een 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
333 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


Please send me your new cook book, filled with 
special evaporated milk recipes and containing ‘*The ; 
Story of Carnation Milk,’’ as it is demonstrated at 
the San Francisco Exposition. 


Name eae 











} 
Address J 


eee ee 
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** DILL” Hayward is coach 
and trainer of ath- 
letes at the University of 
Oregon. The look and 
aspect of the man is, at 
first, stern and forbidding, 
but this aspect is only a 
mask hiding the great 
heart of him. Nobody at 
the University speaks of 
“Mister” Hayward, or 
“William;”’ it is always 
the endearing term “Bill” 
that is used by the stu- 
dents and team-men. For 
behind his gruff exterior 
he is full of ‘‘the milk o’ 
human kindness,”’ as only 
those who have been in his 
tender and efficient care 
after some serious injury 
on the track can fully ap- 
preciate. 

Since 1900 when he 
came West from Princeton 
to be head trainer for 
Berkeley, he has been 
without doubt the largest 











single factor in the history 


he trained the Berkeley ; 


“Bill” Hayward, the coaching genius of 
the University of Oregon 





of athletics on the Pacific G2 
slope. During six seasons oe 
teams, and every year led ¢ 
them to victory. In r1go1 
Hayward first made his appearance in the 
Northwest as coach of the Pacific University 
team during the later part of April and the 
month of May. In that year Pacific won the 
championship for the first and only time. 
During the corresponding months of the fol- 
lowing year Hayward occupied himself with 
the Albany College team, which that year 
also won the Northwest championship. 
The University of Oregon secured Hay- 
ward’s services for a few weeks during the 
latter part of the 1903 track season, and, of 
course, won the Northwest championship. 
In 1904 Bill was secured for good and all, 
and has been consistently piling up cham- 
pionships ever since. With the exception 
of a very few seasons of defeat, the Uni- 
versity of Oregon track team has humbled 
the proud Washingtonians. Out of twelve 
records made in the past Columbia Indoor 
meets, Hayward’s men have taken six and 
tied another. They have entered meets all 
over the United States, and also in Europe 
at the Olympic games. 





(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


How is this coach’s wonderful record to 
be explained? How did Bill do it? Sim- 
ply by inspiring confidence in his men. He 
gives them a scientific training, of course. 
After picking a man of ability he develops 
him, and shows the athlete just what he can 
do when he does his best. ‘‘No power on 
earth can win for the track man but his 
own energy and determination,” says Bill. 
And the ideal athlete must say to himself, 
“To win I must do it myself, for I alone am 
responsible.” 

Bill is still hale and hearty in spite of his 
forty odd years, and he can still reel off 
the dashes at a pretty fast clip. Each year 
he challenges the track recruits to a race, 
and generally makes them hurry to best 
him on the cinder path. His step is still 
elastic and strong. Doubtless, too, on 
account of his inspiring personality and 
scientific methods, Hayward will continue 
to win Northwest championships for some 
time to come. 

EVERETT EARLE STANARD. 
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The Man in the Multitude 


That the human voice may be 
transmitted across our continent by 
telephone is the marvel of this age of 
wonders. Yet the full significance of 
the achievement is not realized if it is 
considered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line not only 
bridges the country from east to west, 
but, by having finally overcome the 
great barrier of distance, it has re- 
moved the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the people 
of the nation. 


This means that the voice can be 
sent not only from New York to San 
Francisco, but from anywhere to any- 
where—even from any one to any one 


—in the United States. 
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Wherever you are, it is possible 
to reach any one of our hundred 
million population. You can single 
out from this vast throng any par- 
ticular individual with whom you 
desire to speak. 


To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and millions, 
extending its lines everywhere, antici- 
pating the ultimate triumph. It has 
had the foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, community 
by community, into one telephone 
neighborhood. 

With success achieved by the Trans- 
continental Line, the established Bell 
highways make you, wherever you are, 
the near neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 
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BEAUTY IN GARDEN POOLS 


E it ever so humble, this garden of yours, there In this land where rivers run upside down in 
is no reason why you should not have a garden summer and the rain forgets to fall there is nothing 
pool. Just a hole in the ground, a bit of reinforced so grateful as the sight and sound of water, and I 
concrete—self-applied if you will—and water halted have heard a traveler say that nowhere else has he 
for a little while from its ultimate purpose of irriga- heard and seen so much water as in California 
tion, and there you are. where it is up to man to show Nature that he is 











A still pool that mirrors its own iringe of flowers. and what of tree or shrub, of jormal balustrade or 
pergola may be near. Garden of Gurdon W. Wattles, Hollywood, California 
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HE BON TON are REAL corsets that perfect your figure. 


corsets of high grade materials were never more necessary. 


The latest BON TON conceptions have more boning, slightly 
higher bust, a trifle shorter skirt, and give the very new 


Ublitary (urve 


: which is a distinctive fashion achievement seen 





only in these smart models. 


Shapeless, soft, topless corsets are a thing of 
the past. To-day your form needs the support 
of scientifically made corsets to give it 
proper poise and fashionable lines, 


SOLD BY DEALERS 
$3.50, $5, $6.50, $8, $10 


and upwards. If you cannot 
get it from your favorite 
store we will send direct 
upon receipt of style 
number, size and 
price. 
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ROY AL WORCESTER CORSET COo., penny o-< 








Fashion has 
‘decreed the erect figure of graceful, natural proportions. Correct 

















Z this model at 


$10. 


ie Over fifty 
~ others, back or’ 


front lace, to 


choose from. 
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The Home in the West 


If the pool be wide enough to give you in reflection the feathe 


shadows of a shaggy palm and the heightened blue of the 
Garden of John W. Mitche 


lost in a fairy world. 


really no sufferer by this whim of hers. It is always 
running somewhere in every garden. More and 
more are pools becoming a sine qua non of any formal 
garden scheme, and they vary in size and form from 
the tiny basin under a tree that coaxes the birds to 
a daily bath, to the spacious tile-lined pool sur- 
rounded by a classic colonnade where a score of 
people may disport themselves in rivalry of the birds. 

Just because one has not a hundred or two thou- 
sand dollars to spend on house or garden is no rea- 
son for omitting the pool. There are so many ways 
of going about it with one’s own hands to achieve 


you can fancy yourself 


os Angeles 


a result as charming as do those who have millions 
of mone If there be a slight depression somewhere 
in the garden where grassy knolls would naturally 
drain an excess of water, a little preparation of the 
basin with clay and sand perhaps, or concrete if the 
soil be very loose, a few stones placed to outline the 
depression not too regularly, make a pool that 
simulates Nature charmingly. A fountain in the 
center, preferably one that shoots up from an un- 
seen source a geyser of silver spray, is to many an 
added beauty, and insures the freshness that makes 


.a pool doubly delightful. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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Glgin Vonder Tales 


om 


Fifteen 3 seconds 


ngha 


to F— York 


EING a Master Mariner, trading all over 
the world, I have found my Elgin Watch 
(worn for 14 years) an exceptional timekeeper. 
On one voyage from Shanghai, Hong Kong to 
New York, a period of seven months, it was only 
fifteen seconds out (less than four miles). This 
I consider remarkable, as I only paid $25.00 for 

it new in San Francisco.” 

(ORIGINAL LETTER ON FILE AT 
ELGIN HEADQUARTERS) 

Elgin performances are the result of the most 
exacting requirements in the famous Elgin factory. 
Here is maintained the wonderful organization 
that has made the Elgin standard of accuracy the 
highest in the watch world. 


For gift purposes there truly is nothing that 
more fully combines beauty of design and work- 
manship, durability, reliability and useful service 
than an Elgin Watch. 


Ask Your Elgineer 


Write for ‘“Time Taking—Time Keeping" an inter- 
esting booklet about the Elgin Observatory where time 
is taken from the stars. Send stamped and addressed 
envelope for set of Elgin Poster Stamps. 


LORD ELGIN 
(Extra thin model) 


$700 to $115 


G. M. WHEELER 
$25 to $50 


Aa (CERIID Z 


LADY ELGIN 
A wide range of prices 


B. W. RAYMOND 
(R. R. Watch) 


$35 to $75 


ELGIN WATCHES 


K EF E P 


- s 


M EE 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Mlinois. 
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The Home in the West 


A pool that simulates nature charmingly 


The imitation Japanese garden with its tiny 
running stream punctuated here and there by still 
pools where goldfish play and bronze storks stand 
on one foot staring at stone lanterns on the bank 
have had a particular vogue, but there is really no 
reason why Americans in general and Californians 
in particular should always be imitating other 


A spacious tile-lined 


pool surrounded by a classie colonnade. 


Garden of Mrs. Adolphus Busch, Pasadena 


people. In the toyland of Japan these toy garden 
effects have reason for being, but are they not an 
affectation in this big land of ours? There is some- 
thing so much more simple and natural in a pool 
that cuts its way like a brook for some winding 
distance through a garden, edged by some common 
little flowering plant or one of the rank growing 


Garden of John B. Miller, Pasadena 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
& 
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happy morning greet- 

ing, Big Ben will be a 
new inspiration—to speed 
you on through those busy 
early morning rush hours. 
Pe He will start you on the 
“‘ straight-ahead”’ track with 
extra steam and capacity for 
that dig job in sight, and you'll 
look forward to the wind-up 
] time with a feeling of security. 


| ROM < that very first 





You and Big Ben 


Made tn LaSalle and 
Peru. Ill. by Westclox 





Big Ben will share your room 
like a bully-good companion— 
shoulder your “‘get-up” trou- 
bles, and regulate your habits. 
He will make the morning call 
any way you say—with a 
straight five-minute ring or 
with ten gentle taps at half- 
minute intervals. 


Big Ben stands seven inches high— 
has a clear, white dial with black nu- 
merals and bold hands. His price is 
$2.50 in the States, $3.00 in Canada. 
If your jeweler hasn’t him, a money 
order addressed to his makers, West- 
clox, La Salle, Iil., will bring him to 
your door with all charges paid. 
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Here is the right wall and ceiling material 
for the Pacific Coast. Avoid the use of 
plaster, because it cannot adapt itself to the 
shrinking or swelling of the framework, 
and is bound to crack and eventually fall. 


Cornell-WoodBoard 


is guaranteed never to warp, buckle, chip, 
crack or fall. Itis thus guaranteed, because 
sealed through and through against the effects 
of dampness by the exclusive Cornell-fibre- 
sizing process. 

Cornell-Wood-Board is easy and economical 
to apply. Write for sample and full par- 
ticulars. 


Cornell-Wood-Board Sales Co. 


Dept. 104, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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. Style with Comfort 
if By a patented process Burson 

© Hose are shaped as they are 

© knit, without seams. Trim 

~ and snug fitting, yet smooth 

E and comfortable. The knit- : 
& in shape stays—it cannot be é 
f worn nor washed out of q 
: 


» [BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 





yf Ask your 

Fr: dealer 

' Booklet on 
request 


Knitting 
Company 

510 Summer St. 
Rockford 
lll. 


[ , Burson 
F 







Mercerized 
Lisle, Cotton 
we. tn. ok. OE 
490,00¢,35¢,29¢ 




















































Loveliness in a garden mirror 


green things that show their joy in getting their 
feet into the water. Here you may have your lily 
pads and your goldfish, and as you walk along a 
narrow dirt path close to the edge you have a sense 
of certain streams known to other days that none of 
the more artificial types of streams or pools can 
give. Andif it be but wide enough in some place to 
give you in reflection the bare pale limbs and feathery 
branches of a eucalyptus, the deepened gloom of a 
shaggy old palm and the heightened blue of the sky, 
you may soon be lost in a fairy world that has 
neither beginning nor end. 

The round cement basin without fountain or 
semblance of running brook, a mere still pool that 
mirrors its own fringe of flowers and what of tree or 
shrub, of formal balustrade or pergola, or raw wild 
hillside may be near, affords a never-ending joy. 
And from this simplest form of reflection pool indi- 
vidual taste and ingenuity may lead to endless 
variety. A mass of rocks that in so many parts of 
California must be cleared away before gardening 
begins may form a retaining wall for some steep 
slope and give opportunity for a tiny waterfall; and 
if ferns are planted among the rocks you may have 
in the heart of a city a bit of the heart of the moun- 
tains. 

These are but a few suggestions of the possibili- 
ties of garden pools. They need not be copied. It 
is best if they only inspire. 

ELIZABETH ELKINS. 
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Highest Honors at San Francisco Conferred on 
the Gillette Safety Razor 


nouncement that the Panama- Pacific 

International Exposition has accorded 
to the Gillette the highest honors in safety 
razors—Grand Prize—Highest Award. 

Of all the exhibits at the International Fair, 
the Gillette Safety Razor is one of the most 
truly international. 

Made in America—adopted by Seven 
Million men the world over—at home 
everywhere. 


Fees San Francisco comes the an- 


GILLETTE SAFETY 


Asks no odds of the heaviest beard—is 
kind to the skin—keeps right on the job— 
and no stropping, no honing. 

f you are visiting the Fair, by all means 
call at the Gillette Booth (located in the 
Varied Industries Building). 

If not—you will find a score of Gillette 
exhibits in the windows an — of dealers 
right in your own commun 

Gillette Safety Razors, $5 os $50. Blades, 
50c and $1 a packet. 


RAZOR COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW Book of 


Knox Gelatine 


Recipes is just out— 
we will send it to you 


FREE 


Besides the NEW recipes 
for Desserts, Salads, 
Puddings, Candies, Ice 
Creams and Ices, this 
book contains the very 
latest in Table Setting 
and Serving. Valuable re- 
cipes, too, for the Invalid 
and Convalescent. 


This is one of the NEW 
IDEAS from the NEW BOOK 


ASALAD-DESSERT 


1 envelope Knox 2 tablespoonfuls 
SparklingGelatine —_ lemon juice 
16 cup cold water Ve cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water | teaspoonful salt 
19 cup mild vinegar 3 cups fresh fruit, cut 
in small pieces 
Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes, and add boiling water, vinegar, 
lemon juice, sugar, and salt. Strain, 
and when mixture begins to stiffen, 
add fruit, using cherries, oranges, ba- 
nanas, or cooked pineapple, alone or 
in combination. Turn into mold, first 
dipped in cold water, and chill. Re- 
move from mold to nest of crisp lettuce 
leaves, and accompany with mayon- 
naise or boiled salad dressing. 


Remember, the 


NEW BOOK IS FREE 


Just send us your grocer’s 
name. If you wish a PINT 
SAMPLE, enclose a 2c stamp. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO., Inc. 
415 Knox Ave., Johnstown,N. Y. 
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“Poco Tiempo,”’ a lodge in a vast wilderness 


An Indian Summer 


HE day is over and I am resting at the door of 

Poco Tiempo, my summer lodge at the junc- 
ture of timber and meadow, on the edge of the fer- 
tile Mohawk valley, bordered by folds of the rugged 
California Sierras. The gaze lingers upon a peace- 
ful scene, where neither day nor night is master 
of the time. 

It is the end of October. The evergreens have 
lost the color bestowed upon them by Mother 
Nature; an armor of dust conceals their beauty 
from the eye and tones them into the common hue. 
The meadow below is as a billowy sand dune, dotted 
promiscuously with lights and shadows. A little 
to the left shines a ribbon of green, marking the 
course of a stream still struggling to reach the near- 
by river, despite the relentless ravages of the summer 
solstice. All is at rest, as if to gasp for breath in the 
interim which separates the toil of the farmer now 
finished and the strife of the elements now ap- 
proaching. 








From the door of “Poco Tiempo’’ may be seen, at the 
left, Mt. Elwell; at the right, Eureka Peak, 
and in the center, Mt. Washington 
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W. P. SCHLOSSER, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
“‘Among the great ex- 
hibits tne Keen Kutter 
certainly is in the front 

rank,’”’ 


CHAS. W. BARRETT 
Fresno, Cal. 

* ¢ * “Well worth 

the time of any hard- 

ware man to make a 

study of it.’’ 


OTTO MUELLER 
Richmond, Cal. 
**Your exhibit * * * 
has to be taken asa 
ewel of the many ex- 

ibitions.’’ 
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KEEN 


KUTTER 


Trapt mans acc CEURLECDD v. spat. FF 




















These prominent 
hardware mer- 
chants enthuse 
over Keen Kutter 


exhibit at the Ex- 


position. 


Almost every hardware 
merchant who has seen 
this display has been 
strongly impressed with 
the multitudinous xew 
selling and display ideas 
that it offers. 


To describe this working 
wonder of ten thousand 
separate pieces of hard- 
ware would be futile. It 
must be seen. 


We invite you to visit it 
in the Manufacturers’ 
Palace. You'll recognize 
it immediately from the 
undivided attention it 
receives. 


Keen Kutter products 
were awarded a Grand 
Prize at the Panama 
Pacific International 
Exposition. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributers 


TRADL MARE REG MAURER? U.S. PAT. OFF. 





J. R. FLYNN 
Merced, Cal. 
****Ithas made a 
lasting impression on 

the minds of all.’’ 





M. M. BROWN 
San Francisco, Cal. 
+ © © “gg eredit te 
the hardware trade in 
generai,”’ 








MR. FORKNER 
Selma, Cal. 
“This display is one of 
the most interesting to 

be seen,.”* 
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Invisible Powder 


One that adds every charm to 
our complexion, as well as 
illian Walker’s, without seem- 

ing artificial—one that keeps 
* the skin fresh and dainty in 
appearance and blends perfectly 
with the flesh tints—a powder 
that appeals to the refined, well 
A groomed woman. 
: CARMEN POWDER has a 
i delicious, subtile scent that 
@ lasts as long as the powder 
stays on, until you remove it. 
The finest grade powder made 
—itnevershows 
but keeps your 
complexion 
Co \ a _— dainty, 
soft 
mp exion We believe 
that until you 


9 owder 
have used this 


> powder you will never have 
& as Beautiful a complexion 
as is possible for you to 
have. 
50c Everywhere 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 


Purse size box and mirror 
ei) containing two or three weeks’ 
(/ supply of Carmen (state shade) 
J sent for 10c silver and 2c stamp. 


7ST AFFORD-MILLER CO., 
577 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

























REMOVES UNSIGHTLY HAIR 


ASHION dictates the sleeveless gown, sheer sleeves 
and hosiery. Thisrequires the remov alof unsightly 
hair from underarm, face, neck and body. 


DEPILATORY 
POWDER 
1s a necessary satiee requisite. X.Bazin hasbeen used for 
over 75 yearsin Parisand New York by women on the 
stage and in private life for removing objectionable hair. 
X.Bazin is quickly applied and works effectively and 
safely. Cutting aggravates a hair growth. X. Bazin re- 
moves and retards it—ask any barber, doctor or derma- 
tologist. 
50c and $1 00 at drug and department stores. If 
your dealer hasn't X.Bazin, send us 50c for 
trial bottle. If you send $1.00 for large bottle, we will 
include FREE a 25c jar of our famous Sozo Cold Cream. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 238 Washington St., N.Y. 














Prof. |. Mabert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 


eautifier” 


Banishes Freckles, Sunburn, 
Pimples, Ringworm and all 
imperfections of the skin 


and prevents wrinkles. 
Does not MERELY COVER 
UP but ERADICATES them. 
MALVINA LOTION and 
Y ICHTHYOL SOAP should be 
used in connection with MAL- 
VINA CREAM. At all druggists, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cream, 50c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. 
’ Send for testimonials. 


Prof. IL. Hubert, Toledo, O. 








The sun declines into the saddle between the peaks 
of Eureka; it is gone; of a sudden an indescribable 
“blueness,”” a smokiness, has shrouded the land- 
scape. I presume some gradual, imperceptible change 
has occurred, but of a sudden its presence impresses 
one in all its vividness. Then there comes a same 
ness to all about. The contrast between meadow 
brown and woodland blue, between light of peak 
and shadow of dell, is failing. 

From the meadow comes a bell, as the lowing herd 
returns for the night. From the roadway is heard 
the rattle of wheels, as the team comes in from the 
dairy. As the glow of departing daylight fades, the 
depths of the somber blue deepens. The lights and 
shadows are assimilated; night draws on; all seems 
to blend into one; at last the world is left ‘‘to dark- 
ness and to me.” T. W. HunTINGTON, JR. 


+ 
The Fountain of Youth at Sawtelle 


HE little town of Sawtelle, a few minutes’ ride 

from Los Angeles, California, is likely to become 
more than a mere dot on the map in the near future; 
for evidence is on file that somewhere in its heart is 
located the Fountain of Youth. 

This fountain so earnestly sought by Ponce de 
Leon, and indeed by every one—were the truth 
divulged—is gushing ‘‘full and free,” and quite by 
accident we stumbled upon the proof when we 
entered a hall recently in Sawtelle where an Old 
Folks Dance was in progress, and found that this 
is a regular weekly (with no signs of weakness) 
affair. No young people are permitted. Old 
Soldiers from the Home nearby join in the festivi- 
ties; some in their uniforms, some in evening attire; 
and square dances, old schottisches, polkas, etc., 
are thoroughly enjoyed—also many of the new 
dances. 

A teacher gives lessons in the latter and it is a 
rare treat to see these gallant, young-hearted old 
people footing it merrily, renewing their youth and 
prolonging their pleasures to the last. 

In answer to a compliment on her graceful ability 
a lady over seventy replied: 

“QO, dancing is an old habit of mine, formed when 
fifteen, and I expect to keep it up if I live to bea 
hundred.” 

And this was the sentiment of all present. Their 
faces shone, lips smiled, and a glorious optimism 
was expressed in every “balance and swing.” 

How much better such an evening than the former 
pastime of the old. Lonely by the fire, knitting, 
reading, or at best relating long past pleasures to 
some half courteous descendant who was eagerly 
watching a chance to escape to his own youthful 
devices. 

An “Old Folks Dance!’ A new departure by 
old people, once thought to be non compos mentis 
at fifty! Nowhere could or would such an innova- 
tion have been inaugurated or countenanced than 
in this Golden State of California. The place for 
the old to grow younger; for the young to grow 
broader; the center of optimism; the abiding place 
of hope and joy and love and happiness. 
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“The Easiest Shoe for Women” 























| S ld | 
e 
S Sold In Lour State 
rd ” 
1¢e 
1e = Bini . 
d So that women living in the 
ns E : 
. West, may know where to find 
k ’ . . 
: shoes combining real comfort 
= and refined style we 
give below a list of our 
| : representative dealers 
le ; “ : 
: : in principal | 
e; Stule No. 37— western cities Style No. 35— 
is ane a 8 h 1] 3 pont “ kid 
got — Sensi tt t— 
Heel —Welt— Who se Cuban heel— 
fe $4.50 Welt— $4.50 
th y) 6 a e 
: K edison Ci shion oe 
ve 
Id as 
‘is 
s) Teachers, Nurses, Clerks, Housewives, and all who are obliged to stand or walk 
Id considerably find real satisfaction in wearing this popular shoe. 
fi- 
e; Its soft inner sole of live wool felt absorbs the jars in walking, permits free blood 
Coy circulation, relieves pressure upon irritable nerves and protects tender joints. 
WwW 
Neither style nor grace is sacrificed for this exceptional comfort. All women with 
a sensitive feet should try the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. Many dealers beside those 
Id listed below sell them in cities too numerous to show in this page. Write us to tell 
ad you the one nearest you if he is not listed. We will send you our style book free. 
ty , , . ° 
A List of Leading Dr. Edison Dealers in Far Western States: 
en 
od WASHINGTON CALIFORNIA ARIZONA 
Seattle, Wash. Seattle Dry Goods Co. Los Angeles,Cal. Children’s ShoeStore Douglas, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
sir — i cg ga SanFrancisco, Cal. PhiladelphiaShoeStore Bisbee, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
m Puyallup, Wash. W.H. Elvins Santa Cruz, Cal. A Gosliner Prescott, Ariz. Bashford-Burmister Co. 
Wenatchee, Wash. Gulley Shoe Co. Santa Barbara, Cal. BE. F. Rodenbeck Morenci, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
OREGON Berkeley, Cal. Ingalls Shoe Co. UTAH 
58 | Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. Redlands, Cal. Boston Shoe Store 
" ¢ ; 
ig, rene Ore. Bee <* 4 og Sacramente, Cal. Lavenson’s Inc. Ogden, Ocal Last & Thomas 
to hs en. Fe elie Co. Long Beach, Cal. Long Beach Merc. Co. Provo, Utah Farrer Bros. & Co. 
ly Stockton, Cal. Rossi Bros. MONTANA 
ul IDAHO San Jose, Cal. _L. Bloom Sons Co, K 
Bitee ddike C. C. Anderson & Co. Whittier, Cal. nag eni Great Falls, Mont. J.B. Kenkel & Co. 
by -fereneyg rere ee Co. Ontario, Cal. Fallis Bros. NEVADA 
tis ‘Nampa, Idaho The Roberts D.G. Co. Modesto, Cal. G. P. Schafer & Co. Tonopah, Nevada Clara H. Peart 
a 
4 T UNN CO—172 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 
ce 
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Three generations 

of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 

Delivered in your home free St charge. Old 
instrument taken as partial payment in exe 
change. 7 inne aaah nts ac — If inter- 
ated send for catalog 

VOSE & SONS ‘PIANO co. 


168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 




















split of 


Whi ife Rock 
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dash of lemon 


Py a thirst quencher 
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@ Latest necessi 


25. Blow to 
Tube fit sent postpaic ators 


MEND FOR KEEPS 


New Metal Solder, in paste form, 
stopsall leaks. Ready for instant use. 


SOLDERALL 


andshop. Indispen- 
ent for wiring. Price 
rately or complete out- 
ollar. Dealers write for prices. 

Torch 


SOLDERALL CO., 143(B)LibertySt.,N.Y. 75 







sable for ai 











Long live, and larger grow Sawtelle, Princess of 
Promoters! And as further proof that she does feel 
this onward, upward surge, comes news that she is 
applying for admission to Los Angeles, our city of 
wondrous growth and great deeds. 

Let her enter and welcome! A people whose 
mentality takes no count of years or weakness, in 
whose midst is the Fountain of Youth; whose Ideal 
outdistances the Real, will prove an added star in 





the crown of citizenship. fo. MM. oP. 
+ 
A Home-Made Solar Heater 
. 











N this sunny western land solar heaters are much 

in demand and are of many different styles, con- 
structed from materials on hand. Although they 
are usually placed on the roof of the house, the one 
shown in the photograph is on a stand built for the 
purpose. The coils of pipe are arranged on this 
and connected with the water system in the house. 
Thus exposed to the sun the water is hot in a very 
short time. L. M. E. 


% 
A Direc AGA onl c Gibbon Tibi 


FRIEND of mine, a mining man, once re- 
marked that he could trace the ancient gold- 
bearing channel of El Dorado county by the colo- 
nies of Golden Bowl Mariposa Tulips on the moun- 
tain summits. I think he was not far wrong. 
Ages ago great rivers, fed from the Sierra, ground 
out gold from countless ledges and distributed it 
along their channels. Then came a time of titanic 
volcanic action, streams of lava filling canyons and 
valleys to the brim, and then the ages in which the 
glacier ice-plows dug to the lava-covered wealth. 
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Pat . . = 
which can’t stretch loose and unbreakable seams which 
are guaranteed not to np. 

Guarantee 8 P 

We guarantee Hanes Tie label B 

Underwear absolutely — Is labe uy none 

every thread, stitch and on every without 

button. We further guar- garment it 
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They're All —77-—= NE 


Here, Men!/// —_—<— * 
» in 
and | / ‘= | 

f g LY | i 

AM For 2 6 ————~ 


50 ™” Right here is soft, smooth, elastic winter under- 
Cc a wear at 50c a garment and $1.00 a union suit 
> that has all the fleecy warmth, easy fit, snug 

‘l - comfort and lasting wear you can want. And in 
es addition—to give you extra value, extra comfort, 
extra service, without extra cost—“Hanes” has an 

elastic collarette which fits the neck snugly, improved 

se cuffs which hug the wrist closely, form-fitting anklets 





























anteetoreturn your money 


or give you a new gar- 
ment if any seam breaks ELASTIC KNIT 


amet tos TI NDERWEAR 


Come close, men! Look it over! Here’s real economy with- 
out sacrifice of satisfaction. 


Warning Say, “Hanes for mine!”—and stick to it. Get next to the 
to the Trade “Hanes” dealer in your town. Plank down 50c a garment or 
ia aiiinsiale sibel wi $1.00 a union suit and get the finest underwear you ever worked 
‘‘Hanes’’ is a substitute Ot rested in. If you don’t know who sells “Hanes,” write us and 
unless it bears the we'll tell you. 


“Hanes®” label. P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Ae tenes tees Tos 4 ae 
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T isasimplething tokeep your 

furniture as clean, bright and 
sparkling as new, simply_“a@ 
use O-Cedar Polish. 4 
Use it this way: 
Wet a cloth ing 
waterand wring it 
until it is almost ( 
dry, then pour on e 
as much O - Cedar 
as the cloth contains ~ 
water and go over the 
furniture. Polish 
with a dry cloth. 


This will remove 
spots and clean the 
furniture, give it a 
beautiful lustre 
and bring out the 
beauty of the grain. 
This lustre can be 
retained ifyou put 
a few drops of 
O-Cedar Polish 
on your dust- 
ing cloth 
as 
you 
use 
it 
daily. 






















O-Cedar is sold by all dealers, drug- : 
gists, grocers, hardware and department 
stores in convenient sizes—25c to $3.00. 

Liberal sample sent FREE. 


Channell Chemical Company 


Chicago Toronto London Berlin 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY O. V. LANGE | 


The graceful Golden Bowl Mariposa Tulip of 
El Dorado county, California 


But little time this took in Nature’s vast scheme, 
although ages which stagger the intellect of man to | 
comprehend, and then came Marshall at Sutter’s 
Fort to take a little of this water-strewn gold 
from the stream beds, and after him that vast 
horde of gold-seekers who streamed into Cali- 
fornia in 1849 and the succeeding years, dug down 
through or drifted under the lava cover and wrested 
from the buried rivers millions that they in their 
turn had wrested from mountain-sides. 

And on the crests of these vast lava masses 
which stand as monuments directly over the deep- i 
est parts of the ancient rivers and now overlook a 
deeply eroded country, the Golden Bowl Mariposa 
Tulips grow in the decomposed lava as happily as if 
all the toil of ages were only to create the congenial 
soil and situations which their welfare demands. 

Car Purpy. 
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The Chayote Alias The Choko 


In “A Rival to the Squash,” published in SuNsET 
for March, where a vegetable called the chayote is 
brought under the reader’s notice, I recognized 
the chayote as what we call the choko. It grows 
here with little or no attention and bears profusely. 
Your correspondent seems to use it only as a vege- 
table. I wonder if she knows that to use it with 
equal quantity of stewing pears, one cannot tell 
which is which? It also makes excellent jam, not 
unlike melon, if flavored with lemon, ginger or 
pineapple. AGNES HOCHRENE. 

Petersham, New South Wales, Australia. 
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Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached at your dealer’s— 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. and outline of 
your heel. 


TTT UUM UMMM 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Should be on your shoes, because— 


The Foster Friction Plug not only makes them 
wear longer, but stands between you and dan- 
gerous, slippery sidewalks—you simply can’t slip 
—makes each step sure. 

Thousands of people are wearing Cat's Paw 
Heels today who tried other kinds first. 

No holes to track mud and dirt. 


The little “click” of the Foster Friction Plug 
takes you out of the “ gum shoe” class. 


They cost no more than the ordinary kind—and 
they are easy to find —all dealers — 50 cents 
attached —black or tan. 

Get a pair today. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patent of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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whether tourist or homeseeker. 


desired. 


Street, San Francisco. 





Prospects of the Rogue River Valley 


Q. Have land values depreciated very exten- 
sively in the Rogue River valley? I understand 
that crops have been poor in this district for several 
years and that many of the orchardists are selling 
out at very low prices and moving away. Is there 
any possibility of land values going up again? Any 
authentic information about conditions in the dis- 
trict will be greatly appreciated.—K. L. C., OMAHA, 
NEBRASKA. 

A. It is true that the Rogue River valley has 
had poor crops during the last two years, but the 
failure of the apple trees to bear is largely the Rogue 
River valley people’s own fault. The average 
annual rainfall in the Rogue River valley does not 
exceed twenty inches. Over ten years ago it was 
recognized that irrigation would be a necessity if 
the orchards were to be producing normal crops of 
fruit regularly every year, and a private company 
began construction on a storage and canal system 
ample to supply the entire valley. But it was hard 
to convince a majority of the orchardists that it 
would be wise for them to incur the added expense 
necessitated by irrigation. Most of them continued 
without irrigation water and for several years wet 
winters and abundant spring rains enabled them to 
get by without trouble. In 1914 the rainfall was 
deficient and the crop of apples and pears was only 
a small percentage of normal. This year history 
repeated itself. After a relatively dry winter the 
trees started out beautifully with a heavy load of 
small fruit, but as the summer advanced and the 
ground dried out an excessive drop took place. As 
a result the Rogue River valley will this year ship 
perhaps only twenty percent of a normal crop. In 
the meantime, however, the irrigation question has 
become the burning problem and in all probability 
a complete system will be installed throughout the 
valley in the very near future. Parts of the valley 
are already being supplied with water and the lesson 
of the last two years will undoubtedly induce the 
orchardists to work for an extension of this system. 

It is not true, however, that the two dry years 


| Sunset Service Bureau fF 


ROSS a ST a PS SENS 


It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
: r Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, willbe published monthly in this department. 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


_. The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureav, 460 4th 


‘Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 
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have caused a sensational drop in land prices. Al- 
though prices have receded from the high level 
they reached in the boom period of 1907, 1908 and 
1909, values have been practically stationary since 
the initial drop, and the crop failure of the past 
two years has not affected them appreciably. The 
orchardists know that with irrigation their orchards 
will produce first-class fruit in abundance and they 
know that the marketing problem is being solved. 
Secure in the knowledge of future stable profits 
they refuse to be stampeded and they are not sac- 
rificing their property. Anyone who expects to go 
into the Rogue River valley with the intention of 
buying orchards at panic prices will have to search 
very hard and very long before he finds extreme 
bargains. The lower end of the valley in the Grants 
Pass District is very active, despite the drought, and 
a new railroad has been started from Grants Pass 
west across the Coast Range to the Pacific ocean, 
Crescent City being its ultimate destination, al- 
though the present contract calls for the initial 
construction of sixteen miles. 


Conditions in the Redwood Valley 


Q. Ihave some literature in regard to Redwood 
valley, Mendocino county, California, and would 
like to know as to the fertility of the valley in gen- 
eral, depth necessary to get domestic water, cost 
of clearing unimproved land, what can be obtained 
for wood, if there is any market for it at all, chances 
for employment, crops best adapted to the country 
and how many acres would be necessary to provide 
for a family. Could a man do anything with a 
thousand dollars?—D. B. H., Mesa, ARIZONA. 


A. The Redwood valley is located seven miles 
north of Ukiah in Mendocino county. This sec- 
tion has been farmed for some years to grains and 
the ordinary farm crops, but within the past two or 
three years a considerable acreage has been set out 
to produce of various kinds. Practically none of the 
orchards have come into bearing as yet, and hence 
the result of the plantings is not fully established. 
The average rajnfal] in the district is from thirty-six 
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You can now have the convenience of an 
at faucet \\ 4,35 electric washer without paying the high price 
‘Only \ r j heretofore charged. Our new price on this 
\, guaranteed machine puts electric washing 

4 $2975 Freight Paid within everyone’s means. No uncertain 
water motor, no greasy noisy gasoline engine. 
—Just turn the electric switch and the 
For Only $3.00 2%3,"2 2 f=! Champion does your washing while you rest 


a iarger size suit- 


able for hotels, large families, laundries, etc. or attend to other duties. 


Guaranteed to Wash CLEAN Without After-Rubbing 


and without injury to finest fabrics. Linens, lace curtains, children’s Castors on legs make it easy to move ‘‘Champion Electric.’ 
play-soued garments and men's work-stained clothes are all cleaned Special drain faucet underneath with screw thread for hose connection 
in the Champion. for draining tub without tilting or splashing. 

A big washing for lessthan two cents. Saves you all the drudgery. The ‘‘Champion Electric’’ can be operated by hand if current gives 
Saves time and enables you to iron even a big washing the same day. out. The motor can also be used for operating churn, ice cream 
Handles 12 to 15 shirts or its equivalent in one load. freezer or other small machinery, 


Order a Champion Electric Today 


Send the order to us—it will be promptly filled through our nearest distributor. Ask for free booklet. In ordering state whether you 
have 110 volt direct, or 110 volt 60 cycle alternating current. If your current varies from these write us. 
We also make a full line of washers to operate by hand, water or engine power—also with power driven wringers attached. 


THE BOSS W ASHING M ACHINE co. Mfgrs.of Waskign, Su OSN Baclasinely “ef Over 25 Years | 
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‘No-\ou'’re'Not 


L sing Your Grip. 


Those days or times in the 
day when you lack “**punch" in 
your work don't mean that you're 
slipping back. Theconditionisn't 
mental at all—it's as purely physi- 
cal asis a **foggy’* brain after loss 
of sleep. 

And you're not in any *‘alarming*’ 
physical condition—yet for effi- 
ciency’s sake it needs a remedy— 
proper nourishment is the remedy. 
You don't take enough exercise to 
get away with the heavy meals 
which would give you the nourish- 
ment you need. What you should 
take is 
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REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


A real aid to digestion—therefore 
enabling you to get fuller nourish- 
ment from what you eat. Itself 
nourishing. These qualities giving 
you just what you need to replace 
the strength and energy you're 
burning up so fast in your daily 
brain-taxing and nerve-straining 
work, A genuine strengthening 
tonic. Taken before retiring. a 
splendid aid to sound sleep. Rec- 
ommended for the over-worked, 
the anzmic—all who are over- 
wrought or under-nourished. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U. 
S. Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment to be a pure malt prod- 
uct, not an alcoholic bever- 
age. Contains 14.50 per cent 
malt solids—1.9 per cent al- 
cohol. 


Interesting Booklet on Request 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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to forty inches. Land is selling at from fifty to 
sixty dollars, unimproved, although we understand 
that some of the bench land can be purchased at 
from ten to fifty dollars per acre. 

The great difficulty encountered in the district is 
that of obtaining the water supply. There are no 
wells in the district. The ranchers take their water 
for domestic or irrigation uses from the river. There 
is a good market at Ukiah for all the wood that car 
be marketed from a tract, the Ukiah dealers paying 
a uniform price of five dollars per cord. It costs 
two dollars to cut the wood, and after hauling 
expenses are deducted, the profit is about one dollar 
per cord. We understand that dealers will pay 
one dollar per cord stumpage, and cut and haul the 
wood themselves. 

One thousand dollars will not go a great way in 
establishing a farm home, as the greater portion of 
this sum will be necessary for stock and imple- 
ments. However, it is our understanding that very 
liberal terms are offered to buyers in the Redwood 
valley, and doubtless arrangements could be made 
whereby long deferred payments will help one in 
getting a start. The ultimate results depend upon 
the man himself. 


A Dairy and Chickens for $10,000 


Q. Iam anxious to invest in alfalfa land to start 
in the dairy, hog and chicken business. Can I 
reasonably accomplish this on an investment of 
ten thousand dollars? What district do you advise 
for reasonable shipping distance to market, good 
irrigation and suitable climate? What is the best 
time of year to start this kind of a project and how 
many acres would you advise buying? 

A. We certainly think with a capital of $10,000 
you should be able to start a dairy and hog farm 
on irrigated land. We know of a good many men 
who started with considerably less and made a 
success of it, though most of them were experi- 
enced before they began. 

We believe that San Joaquin county, in the San 
Joaquin valley, and Yolo county, in the Sacra- 
mento valley, both offer excellent opportunities. 
At Davis, in Yolo county, you would have the farm 
school of the College of Agriculture where you could 
obtain authoritative advice and guidance in both 
the purchase of land and the starting of operations. 

Both San Joaquin and Yolo counties are close 
to the San Francisco market. In ouropinion twenty 
to forty acres would be plenty to make a start with, 
though it would be a good idea to obtain a two or 
three years’ option on an adjoining twenty or forty 
acres. The best time to begin would be along in 
February when the land could be seeded to alfalfa 
and the first crop could be cut four months later. 

There are farm advisers in both San Joaquin and 
Yolo counties and the assistance of these experts 
would be of great value to you. 


West No Place for Job Hunters 


(). I have been working in a drygoods store for 
the last three years. Previous to that I had two 
years’ experience as clerk and _ stenographer. 
Though I am perfectly healthy I believe it would 
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Many cheap roofings bear labels 
that were formerly put on better 
goods—some manufacturers and 
some jobbers cannot meet keen 
competition, socut thequality, but 
use the same label. Such labels 
often mean littleorare misleading. 


Certain-teed products are sold by your local dealer. 








Roofing quality cannot be determined in advance by any 
kind of tests, no matter how scientific, and in order to protect 
you from taking such risks we attach this label of quality to 
every roll of our highest quality Roofing, giving the purchaser a 
definite guaranteed service, backed by the largest Roofing and 
Building Paper Mills in the World. You get this label only 
when you buy 


Certain-teed 


Roofing 


1-ply guaranteed 5 years 
2-ply guaranteed 10 years 
3-ply guaranteed 15 years 








Certain-teed Roofing has made 
good on the roof for many years. 
Every fifth roll of Roofing made in 
the United States and Canada 
bearsthe Certain-teed label. By reason 
of ourlarge volume we can make the best 
Roofing and sell it at prices that were for- 
merly charged forroofingsoflowerquality. 





Be sure you get thelabel. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
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The success of your interior decorating depends absolutely upon the quality 


of the wood finishes you select. 
recognized as unsurpassed for more than 40  iieecamnaneill 


FLOOR pantie 


The one floor varnish that 
combines great beauty with 
longest wear. 

ELASTICA is equally 
desirable for old or new 
floors, hard wood or soft, 
linoleum or oil-cloth. It 
makes a surface that is mar- 
proof, spot-proof, heel- 
proof and “boy-proof.” 





Elm Park, Port Richmond, Staten Island, New York 





BLASTICA| “dinate, 


THE PERFECT 
White Enamel 


White enamel is today the 
most popular interior finish. 
But successful results demand 
a white enamel that is quickly 
and easily applied; one that is 
guaranteed to give long and 
satisfactory service without 
cracking or changing color. 

SATINETTE is famous for 


these very reasons. 





The finishes here described have been 


Remember them. 


KUEAECONE KEARTONE 


Ss amar AINS 
KLEARTONE STAINS 


are ideal for the decoration 
of interior trim, floors, and 
general woodwork where 
the preservation of the nat- 
ural beauty and grain of 
the wood is desired. 

They are made in every 
known color for every 
known wood. 


Write for free booklet and samples of finished work produced by these famous finishes. 
Awarded Gold Medal of Honor at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 

2600 Federal St., Chicago 


113 Front St., San Francisco 
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, SHIRLEY tick- 
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. salisfaction or 
money back 


Good, old, trusty 
friends to clothes 
and shoulders too— 
the real, original 
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President Suspenders 


SHIRLEY on the 
buckles makes you 
sure of getting the 
bind you've always 


No imitation gives 
you such free, easy 
shoulders, such 
comfort, style and 
service. Get 
SHIRLEY 
Presidents—the kind you've always 
worn. Make sure by looking for 
SHIRLEY on the buckles. It’s on the 
red-striped “money-back” tickets, too. 
The cleverest counterfeit can’t fool you 
if you just 


Remember SHIRLEY! 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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be better for me to work out in the open and I am 
writing to find out whether you can help me to 
obtain any kind of employment in the West which 
will take me into the open air on a farm or anywhere 
else. If necessary I will work as salesman, clerk 
or stenographer for a few months until I can find 
open-air employment. Any help you can give me 
will be appreciated.—A. C. T., Cuicaco, ILL. 

A. We regret that the Service Bureau cannot un- 
dertake to collect and disseminate information about 
employment conditions in the West. Work of this 
character is wholly outside of the scope of the maga- 
zine and could not be carried on by any organiza- 
tion unless it had state or national aid. We can 
only say in general that there are thousands in 
practically the same circumstances who want to 
come out West for the benefit of their health. 
Because of this great influx of invalids or semi- 
invalids the Southwest is chronically overcrowded 
with clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers and others 
seeking light employment. We therefore could 
advise no one to come to the West seeking a position 
who has not sufficient means to tide him over at 
least six months while seeking for work. As to 
open-air employment: the farmers invariably 
prefer experienced hands, and we doubt whether 
the average working conditions on a Western ranch 
would appeal to you. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but as a rule the quarters of the ranch hands 
are exceedingly poor, and the help does not, as in the 
East and Middle West, become part of the farmer’s 
family. In the West the farm laborer carries his 
own bedding and does not come into contact with 
his employer’s family. Furthermore, there is al- 
ways a surplus of farm laborers in winter. We are 
telling you the plain facts in order to enable you 
to form your own judgment as to conditions and 
to make up your mind whether you want to come 
out and take a chance. Of course, you can realize 
that it is impossible for the Service Bureau to act 
as an employment bureau. 


Women Farmers in the Puyallup Valley 


Q. Would you consider the Puyallup valley a 
good location for two women to engage in growing 
small fruit, chickens, etc.? Is it possible to buy 
land and join the Association, and at what price 
is the land held? My daughter and I, both active 
outdoor women, have successfully raised chickens, 
turkeys, fruits and vegetables here, but distance 
from market and scarcity of water have decided 
us to make a change and having heard of the co- 
operative marketing done in the Puyallup valley 
would like to know more about it.—Mrs. P. W. DE 
is. 

A. There are 1500 members of the Puyallup 
and Sumner Fruit Growers Association, and the 
average holding, we believe, does not exceed two 
acres. Among the members of the Association you 
will find quite a number of women who are success- 
ful in raising berries, chickens and eggs on very 
small tracts, marketing their output through the 
Association. 

Of late years it has become increasingly evident, 
to use a phrase of the Association’s President, that 
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RIFLES AND CARTRIDGES 


: There are many makes of hunting rifles and cartridges, but Win- 
chester—the W brand—have first call among sportsmen of experi- 
ence. Itis not sentiment, but quality and dependability that give 
them preference over all other makes. Not only are Winchester 
rifles and cartridges dependable, but they are made in calibers and 
types suitable for hunting all kinds of game. The high quality and 
entire dependability of Winchester guns and cartridges are main- 
tained by the exercise of great care and experience in the selection of 
materials used in making them, and by thoroughly modern methods 

of manufacture. If you, like thousands of sportsmen, use Winchester 
rifles and cartridges, you are familiar with their superiority. Ifyou 
haven’t used them, a trial will convince you that you should. 


THE GRAND PRIX—the highest possible honor—was awarded to Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition at the Panama-Pacific International Exposstion. 


EVERY GOOD GUN STORE !IS A HEADQUARTERS 
FOR WINCHESTER GUNS AND CARTRIDGES 
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Meet the Danger 
Moment Prepared! 


Prepare against that day when, 
unexpectedly, you must leave your 
family alone overnight. Then it 
may be that an instant’s peril will 
mean the safety of cool calcula- 
tion or the danger of frantic des- | 
peration. If your wife is armed | 

| 

| 





with a Colt revolver, confidence 
will steady her grip against the 
moment's need. For 


OLT Revolvers 


are ready at an instant’s call. 
Quick as a flash, they respond to 
the finger’s pull; yet they can be 
confidently handled by gun-shy 
women without the slightest fear 
of accident, because the “Positive 
Lock” (found only in a Colt) auto- 
matically locks the action until 
the trigger is purposely pulled to 
fire a shot. 


The Colt was adopted by the Army and 
Navy because of its “Marked superi- 
ority to any other known pistol.” 






free Colt 


booklet, 
“cc 

How ” “You can’t 
Shoot, forget to 
and cata- make a 
logue No. Colt safe. 
38. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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it is just as important to sell the produce at a profit 
as it is to raise large quantities per acre. The 
marketing problem is the crux of the horticultural 
question almost everywhere in the West, and this 
marketing problem has been most successfully 
solved, so far as small fruits, fresh and in cans, and 
poultry products are concerned, by the Puyallup 
Association. 

We believe that, considering your experience in 
this line, you would make a success in the North- 
west. However, land prices are not low in the 
Puyallup valley. You would probably have to 
pay from $300 to $500 per acre for property located 
within one or two miles of Puyallup or Sumner. 
Both of these towns are connected by electric car 
lines with Tacoma. 

Membership in the Association is one dollar per 
share and no member is allowed to own more than 
fifteen shares. If you will write to the Secretary 
of the above mentioned Association he will prob- 
ably be willing to put you in touch with an agent 
who can supply you with lists giving descriptions 
and prices of property for sale. 

Of course the winters are rather rainy, but the 
climate is healthy and it will not be difficult for 
you to get used to it. 

The rather high prices of land in the Puyallup 
valley are in part explained by the character of the 
country. All of the land had an exceedingly heavy 
stand of timber on it, and in most cases the clearing 
did not cost less than $100 per acre. It is perhaps 
safe to assume that $150 per acre is nearer the 
average for the bottom land on which raspberries 
and blackberries can be grown. The soil of the 
uplands is lighter and the stand of timber is not so 
heavy. The upland soil, uncleared, can be bought 
for considerably less than the bottom land, but the 
yield is not as heavy and few raspberries are grown 
on the uplands, the ranchers preferring strawberries 
on the warmer soil. It will be up to you to decide, 
after personal investigation, whether you prefer 
to take a smaller piece at a higher price on the 
bottom land, or whether you would rather make a 
smaller initial investment on the uplands. 











ORANGE AND 


JASM I NE OLIVE LANDS 


Adjoining the famous Lindsay Porterville District the 
JASMINE GROVES enjoy an elevation of 500 feet, where 
scale, smut or frost 
never damage. 
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“He was a crank on the subject but he finally convinced me, and from 
that day I began to know underwear comfort. Why a man should be 
in the least careless in the selection of so important a part of his wear, 
I don’t understand. He emphasized the matter. He was an athlete and 
perhaps knew better than most men what good underwear meant. Any- 
way he started me wearing Cooper's and so I am grateful to him.” 


(Name on request) 


A PHYSICIAN 


(GOOPER'S -Bennington 


UNDERWEAR 


Cooper of Bennington in Vermont has succeeded in giving to 
Underwear the last touch of comfort and quality. The fit is perfect 
and remains perfect. Even after long wear and much laundering 
the fit and the comfort and the feel of quality remain. 


Up there in the Vermont Hills 
Cooper makes the famous ‘‘Spring- 
Needle’’ machines and in another fac- 
tory, noted for its cleanliness and 
splendid, sanitary working conditions 
he makes the Cooper Underwear that 
is going to give you a new sensation 
of absolute pleasure when you begin 
to wear it. 


Manufactured by 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


A. J. COOPER, President 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


All Union Suits made with the Patented Closed Crotch S080 Pat. Nn. 073.268. 
200 seer oe toes 


under License 973, 


Made in union and two-piece suits 
and in all the various sizes, weights and 
colors—silkateen, cotton and wool. 


Union Suits $1.50 to $5.00 per suit. 
Shirts and Drawers $1.00 to $3.00 
per garment. 

Sold by Dealers Generally—Look for 
the Cooper trade mark. 
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Inquiries of motor tourists concerning routes and road conditions will be answered promptly by Sunset Service Bureau 


SIERRAN ROADS AND PASSES 


(Continued from page 674 


of dust rolled over the hood, just as seas break over 
the decks of a launch. Sometimes, utterly blinded, 
I would be obliged to stop until the tears had washed 
my eyes clear. There was about ten miles of this. 
At ten o’clock we reached the camping grounds 
at the Big Trees. We washed in the creek, prepared 
an easy supper and 


scape had changed. The hills were not as steep and 
they were covered with the pale green of sagebrush 
instead of the living verdure of the manzanita 
Beyond Markleeville, Alpine county’s seat of gov- 
ernment, we coasted down to the floor of the broad 
Carson valley, a checkerboard of irrigated farms. 

After passing Al- 





retired at 
It was pleasantly 
cool and we slept 
perfectly. 

So then, this was 
the beginning of a 


once, 


succession of de- 
lightful days the 
detailed record of 
which I would 
gladly set down 
here were it not 
that this log of the 
trip would be many 
thousand words too 
long for the space 
that can be given 
to it. I can dono 
more than outline 
our route and leave 
to the sympathetic 
reader’s imagina- We went 
tion the picture of 
the bright 
along the mountain highways, good and bad, the 
happy hours in well rewarded quest for Sierran 
trout, the luxurious periods of utter laziness in 
seductive camping places. 

We went by way of Blood’s Pass, on the divide 
between the Mokelumne and Stanislaus rivers, and 











days 


over the crest of the Sierras, at $700 feet elevation, 
by way of a pass which is unnamed, so far as I 
know, and which I refer to as Silver Pass, for be- 
yond it we came to the Silver Creek grade, 2500 
in five miles, to Silver Creek valley 
with Silver Mountain looming beyond and so to 
the abandoned mining town of Silver Mountain. 
We were now on the eastern slope and the land- 


feet descent 
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of Blood’s Pass on the divide between the 
>and Stanislaus rivers and thence 
over the crest of the Sierras 





kali lake, on the 
California -Nevada 
line, and skirting 
the west side of 
Antelope valley, on 
a smooth sandy 
road, we reached 
the West Walker 


river where it flows 





for several miles 
through a_ very 


rugged narrow 
where the 
fine road has barely 
room to squeeze 
between the river 
and the granite 
cliffs. During our 
whole trip I do not 
think I enjoyed 
anything more 
than the ride up 
this canyon. It 
often happened 
that where the scenery was grandest in other places 
the road would require my undivided attention. 
We made a side trip to Leavitt Meadows on the 
Sonora Pass Highway. This highway is impassable 
at times solely because there are no bridges over 
several small streams. There is no good reason for 
this as in every instance timber is handy and noth- 
ing is lacking except the small amount of labor 
necessary. Down in the valleys we are building 
boulevards of asphalt with concrete bridges over 
the veriest trickles. Up here in the mountains we 
are sometimes denied passage into the finest scenery 
in the state for the lack of a log bridge over a stream 
fifteen feet wide, too deep to ford after a rain. This 
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Hupmobile Free Service 


Saves Owners $375,000 


And Provides Expert Care for Their Cars 


At regular garage rates, the free service provided with the 
1916 Hupmobile represents a saving of $375,000 to the 
thousands who have bought and who will buy during the 
next nine months. 


Time and labor for which the owner of another car must pay, 
in cash or in his own time, cost the Hupmobile owner nothing. 


And his car is kept in the best possible running condition. 
Continuous satisfaction is assured, in a way provided by 
no other car. 


Wherever you live, wherever you go, you are assured of 
uniform service, at regular intervals or as you desire it. 


Hupmobile stations have been established all over the United 
States and Canada. 


In conjunction with the added merit of the 1916 Hup- 
mobile, the free service literally demands your considera- 
tion before you decide on a car lacking a feature equally 
good 


The new Hupmobile is $115 lower in price; it is $200 better in 
value. 


It is more comfortable. Its upholstery is better. It rides with 
greater ease. Its equipment is improved. Its power is 
greater. Its quality is higher. Its economy is as pronounced 
as Hupmobile economy always has been. 


Stop in and have the Hupmobile dealer explain the service 
plan in detail; or write us for full particulars, and the 
catalog of the new Hupmobile. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1320 Milwaukee Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


1916 Hupmobile Prices 
5-Passenger Touring Car, $1085; 2-Passenger Roadster, 
$1085; 5-Passenger Sedan, $1365; 7-Passenger Touring 
Car, $1225; 7-Passenger Limousine, $2365; 2-Passenger 





GREER-ROBBINS CO., 1152 S. Flower Street 


Los Angeles, 





All-Year Coupe, $1165; 5-Passenger All- Year Touring Car, 4 >> LINZ & SANBORN, 1228 Van Ness Avenue 
$1185. All prices f. o. b. Detroit. A \ San Francisco, Cal. 
Tis ae as 
x 
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is not acountry road. It isa highway cared for by 
the great state of California where the automobile 


owners contribute millions to the road funds. We 
are too parsimonious in this particular way. I am 
afraid that these sections poll too light a vote. But 


the increasing number of tourists using these roads 
will soon demand that more work be done on them. 

Bridgeport valley is wonderful in a scenic way. 
To the east are the desert mountains of sage, dry 
and forbidding, a world of apparent death. To the 
west towers the great rampart of the Sierra crest. 
Tremendous precipices of granite, thousands of 
feet in height, reach far up and down the range. 
Away up under the highest points of Sawtooth 
Ridge and the Matterhorn white snow fields linger 
in summer, covering the remnants of a group of 
glaciers which once poured a flood of ice down into 
the valley. Yet, although this rugged barrenness is 
but a mask hiding 
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graceful willows, to a magnificent forest climbing 
boldly up a very steep ridge, reaching about three 
thousand feet above the valley. Then, above the 
timber-line, the gloomy gray cliffs of Mt. Dana 
rose for another three thousand feet, abrupt and 
perpendicular. 

The reddish pyramidal! bulk of Tioga Peak barred 
the canyon at its apparent head, a few miles away 
and directly before us. In the dimmer distances, 
through the notches between the nearby peaks, the 
rugged walls of the main crest were visible. The 
snow fields in their shadows added a touch of cold- 
ness to their suggestion of desolation. 

On our own side of the gorge the carvings of 
Levining Peak were accentuated by the sharp deep 
shadows which are thrown at sunset and sunrise, 
transforming it to a ridge of air castles. 

There had been showers this afternoon and the 

canyon was filled 








treasures of lovely with mist. The 
lakes and mead-- setting sun sent 
ows, it is a region bars and pencils 
reached by very of hazy purple 
few visitors from through the notch- 
the outside world. es down to the 
By stage it is two canyon floor of 
days’ travel from dark green. Even 


the railroad. 
Though Mono 
county is a part of 
California it is 
properly tributary 
to the cities of Ne- 
vada. Ihave often 
wondered why the 
Sierra crest was not 
made the boun- 
dary. 

From Bridgeport 
we went to Mono 
lake. Ihave heard 
the lake called 
“Mono the Beauti- 
ful.” Icannot agree. It is unusual, and impressive 
in a strikingly unnatural manner, but it’s too dead 
and dead too long to be called ‘‘the beautiful.”’ Its 
name and its western view, these are beautiful, but 
without them it would be nothing but a giant 
puddle in the sand. Yet as a part of the scene it is 
wonderful and with the completion of the Tioga 
road across the range from Yosemite thousands 
will know Mono and sing the praise of its matchless 
strange landscape. In all the West there will be no 
such trip as this. 

After leaving the lake we turned to the right 
shortly to a hard pull over the lower shoulder of 
Levining Peak. The wheels sank in the light sand 
and the grade ran to ten per cent. The road soon 
dipped and we coasted down into the canyon of 
Levining Creek. As we rounded a bluff a few miles 
from Mono lake there opened before us the most 
sublimely beautiful view it has ever been my good 
fortune to see. 

We looked across an untrampled green meadow, 
with a peacefully quiet winding river bordered by 





Take it easy: stop for motor cooling wherever there 
is a good view to enjoy 


here, in this land of 
stupendously won- 
derful scenery, it 
was a rare moment. 
I shall probably 
never see anything 
like it again. 

It had been a 
day replete with 
novel scenery of 
the most diverse 
varieties. We had 
come through des- 
ert hills and plains; 
across a big, fertile, 
well watered mead- 
ow region; by the shores of a dead sea with a setting 
of ancient volcanoes; to drop at eventide into this 
lovely forest-lined canyon with its background of 
heaven-reaching peaks. 

As we lay and talked the full moon rose and shone 
on the mural east face of Mt. Dana, lighting the 
grim cliffs of snow and rock and ice with a ghostly 
glare. Its rays drifted slowly down through the 
forests of conifers till it touched the pretty meadows 
nearby, then sifted through the branches of the 
cotton-woods to our camp-site. If our whole trip 
should include no other day of interest, this day 
alone would well repay for all the effort. 

It is quite likely that you have never heard of 
Levining Creek, that you will wonder why there 
should have been constructed here a magnificent 
example of the newer highway construction which 
is to make California famous as a state of wonderful 
mountain roads and scenery. In eight miles this 
highway climbs 2500 feet up the steep eastern 
slope of the Sierras, through the ruggedest, grandest 
scenery of any road in the state, without a single 

























































































VIBRATION, due to uncontrolled spring action, 


gradually crystallizes the steel leaves of an automobile spring. 
Then sudden, severe jolt, following the passage of the automobile over a pro- 
nounced road inequality, causes the weakened, crystallized leaves to break. The use of the 


‘Ffarttord 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


is a sure preventive. It absorbs vibration, jolt and jar. Softens every movement of the 
spring, keeps it under control, Prevents abnormal contraction and excessive recuil. 

The result is not only immunity from spring breakage but luxurious riding comfort over 
every road, 

When once you know the advantages of the Hartford Shock Absorber, like over 350,000 other 
car owners, you will never motor without it. 

Write, mentioning make, year and 

model of car, and we will tell you 
how to make it truly comfortable. 
You can have the Hartford Shock 
Absorber on your new car if you insist. 


Executive Offices and Works: Automobile Manu- 


jacturers are now 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. poor Nl A 


made. If you want 


H more comfort, you 
171 Morgan St. Jersey City, N J. must use Hartford 
E. V. HARTFORD, President Shock Absorbers, 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford 
Cushion Spring, E. V. Hartford Electric Brake, 
Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 


CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY ( Bk i Makes 

SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES OAKLAND i | Ze siete iil 

FRESNO PORTLAND SEATTLE SPOKANE = oe on 
*Formerly Truffault-Hartford. ® Boulevard 
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difficult place. At present this road has neither 
beginning nor ending but it has been built to con- 
nect with the park highway which the Government 
is to make of the old Tioga road, built to reach a 
mine, now long abandoned, and lately acquired by 
the Government. When the work has been com- 
pleted it will be possible to reach by automobile 
the glorious eastern part of the park as well as the 
most interesting part of Mono county. It will be 
a vacation touring ground without equal. 

The return trip began at Bridgeport, then through 
Leavitt Meadows and over the Sonora Pass high- 
way. Early one forenoon all our sixty horses roared 
lustily as we pulled up the last pitch in the steep 
side of a gulch to a little notch in a saddle of the 
range. We were at the summit of Sonora Pass, the 
highest point reached by any traveled highway in 
the state. The altitude was 9624 feet. 

The pass is very narrow. The rear wheels had 
just reached to the top of the steep ascent when the 
machine started to roll by gravity toward the 
west. I set the brakes and we stopped to pat the 
hood of the engine quite as one would have done 
with a horse. Steam hissed from the radiator over- 
flow. 

On either side of the pass there were peaks of 
noble altitude. We walked fifty feet to a little ele- 
vation and looked eastward where the desert ranges 
of Nevada faded to dim The lower 
ridges surrounding our last campsite were plainly 
visible and we began to realize what a strenuous 
climb it had been to reach the pass. 

Despite the altitude there were trees in the notch 
of the pass and nearby of considerable size and in 
flourishing condition. They were not lacking in 
symmetry though they showed the influence of 
the prevailing west winds. One, standing directly 
on the peak of the ridge, bore the business cards of 
many of those who had been here before. If the 
statue of “the father of his country” stood here it 
would be scribbled over with initials. This custom 
is not confined to ignorant or vainglorious people, 
for the worthy members of our own Sierra Club 
have a custom of leaving their names in a can on 
the mighty peaks which they ascend. An old 
cottonwood at Simpson’s Meadow on the Middle 
Fork of the Kings river bears evidence of the pass- 
ing of one of our most popular American authors. 
(Not my name; the one just above.) 

We began the long descent to the valley. With 
the exception of the climb out of the canyon of the 
Stanislaus it is an almost continuous coast to the 
edge of the San Joaquin valley, over a hundred 
miles distant. At first the slope was gentle, leading 
down through a chain of green, flower-studded 
meadows; then our valley pinched to a narrow 
crooked defile where the road was a stingy shelf in 
the steep side of a gulch. As we twisted and 
turned with the creek we congratulated ourselves 
that we were descending. This would be one hard, 
hard place toclimb. It is a part of the Blue Canyon 
grade. From Sonora Pass to Kennedy Meadows on 
the Stanislaus the distance will not exceed eight 
The descent is over three thousand feet. 


distances. 


miles. 
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Blue Canyon derives its name from the prevail 
ing color of the walls, which are of a pronounced 
slatish blue tinge. The floor of the canyon is very 
narrow with nearly vertical sides from 500 to 1,00 
feet in height as seen from the road. 

We followed Deadman’s Creek. When about 
half way down we noticed a forester’s sign nailed 
to a tree and lettered “‘Deadman’s Grave.” A 
little rectangle was staked off under a group of 
dense pines and the roaring creek. The shade was 
so heavy that, though there was no underbrush, it 
would seldom be warmed by the sunshine of sum- 
mer days. For a third of the year it would be buried 
deep by snow. It was a damp, dark place of cheer- 
less solitude. At the Q. de Porka (don’t ask mie 
what it means) begins the steepest descent of the 
This mysteriously named place is a cut 
through an immense point of rock. It is about forty 
feet deep and little wider than an automobile. The 
grade of the road in the cut is twenty-seven per 
cent and I believe that in the next half mile, with a 
descent exceeding five hundred feet, that most of 
the grade is heavier than twenty per cent. This 
ends at Kennedy Meadows, a beautiful camping 
ground near the road. 

One of the finest trips for motorists in this part 
of the state is from the great valley up to Kennedy 
Meadows. It includes about one hundred miles 
of mountain grades. It reaches every variety of 
scenery from foothills to high peaks and snow fields. 
Good trout fishing is to be had in both the South 
and Main Forks of the Stanislaus, with fair deer 
hunting some distance back from the road. It 
abounds in pretty camping places for those who go 
that way. For those who prefer a roof there is a 
very neat appearing resort at Strawberry, where 
the highway crosses the South Fork. It is in a 
beautiful location on a hillside overlooking a high- 
Sierra meadow and hemmed in by virgin forests. 
It is about two hours from the Main Fork by auto- 
mobile. From the San Joaquin valley to Kennedy 
Meadows there are no hardships of travel. Gen- 
erally the road is good, always it is safe. To those 
motorists who would enjoy the Sierras but are too 
restful or timid to enjoy them when coupled with 
dangerous, rough or strenuous highways I would 
unreservedly and heartily say, ‘‘go to the Stanis- 
laus.” 

We ran down the canyon to Douglas Flat, the site 
of the old stage station. This highway was not 
built for the use of automobilists. In years past, 
whea the “sixteen whistles blew in Bodie,” this 
was a well traveled way with daily stages operating 
between Sonora and the mines on the east side of 
the Sierras. Heavy machinery as well as passen- 
gers was hauled over these tremendous grades. In 
those days there was no railroad on the east side 
of the mountains. 

As we cast up the last thirty miles in retrospect 
we decided that it would be far easier to cross 
Sonora Pass as we had done than from west to 
east. Under no circumstances should it be at- 
tempted by drivers inexperienced in running heavy 
grades. There are many critical points which 


grade. 
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“The National 


Pavement” 


That’s what you might call Creoso- 
ted Wood Block paving, the way 
the principal cities of the nation 
are taking to this silent, everlast- 
ing surfacing for residence streets 
and heavy traffic business thor- 
oughfares. In this America is 
following Europe, which has found 
creosoted wood block the most 
durable and satisfactory paving 
that modern engineering has 
produced. 


Creosoted 


WOOD 
BLOCK 


New York is laying hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of square 
yards of Wood Block. Chicago's 
yardage exceeds New York's; 
Minneapolis is the ‘Wood Block 
City; Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia— 
the list is well-nigh endless. 


In Paris there is four times as 
much wood block as all other 
pavements combined; all of Lon- 
don’s principal streets are w 
block. 

Why not have thisideal pavement 
in your town? 

May we send you our interesting 
new 48-page booklet? It will con- 
vince. Watch this space next 
month. 


Association of Creosoting Companies 
of the Pacific Coast 


Northern Life Building 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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require perfect control by steady nerves, where 
hesitation might easily be disastrous. In the worst 
places, where a machine would fall hundreds of feet 
if it left the grade, it is not possible to drive slowly 
and carefully around the curves. They must be 
rushed with the throttle wide open, for they call for 
every bit of power in the motor. 

In crossing from east to west the hardest places 
will be met in descending and call for nothing but 
caution, coupled with good brakes. All through the 
trip we had been fortunate, or it seemed that we 
had, in striking the heaviest grades on the descent. 
In particular instances, such as the one we had just 
left behind and the Silver Pass grade at the head of 
the Mokelumne, I was filled with doubt as to 
whether we could have surmounted the difficulties 
which we would have encountered in traveling in a 
reverse direction. 

It is a peculiarity of strange grades that they al- 
ways appear steeper when one is descending, so it 
is quite possible that we climbed hills as difficult 
as those which taxed the capabilities of our brakes 
in descending. However that may be, I would 
strongly advise anyone contemplating this circuit 
to take both these strenuous grades in the same 
direction as we did. They can be successfully 
negotiated by any adequately powered auto which 
is not overloaded, and which is handled by a driver 
who will use care not to strain his transmission or 
axles. But in taking either grade in the opposite 
direction I feel certain that very many cars would 
“fall down” on them, as we so slangily but expres- 
sively say. 

Our road worries were over. That part of the 
distance lying between us and home was “old 
stamping grounds” to me. I knew that it held 
nothing more disagreeable than dust. I drove the 
machine to the river side just below a gorge where 
we expected to find trout. Though the grub box 
was very low we could eat no more, for tomorrow’s 
catch was to be taken home to those who unfor- 
tunately could not come with us. 

Now we were coasting down the western slope 
and at length we rolled out into the great valley 
with its oiled boulevards. When I reach the 
asphalt I lose all interest, though to many it would 
be one of the most interesting parts of the trip. 
Miles of golden grain fields stretch at times to the 
horizon, then thrifty orchards line the way or we 
spin through checked fields of alfalfa with a dotting 
of shiny coated dairy cattle. It is all wonderfully 
rich and prosperous looking but after the moun- 
tains it is a bit monotonous. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon I stood on the 
forward deck of the ferry-boat crossing the bay of 
San Francisco. The bow sliced the waves and threw 
salt spray on my dusty face. Before me was spread 
the City of the Golden Gate, our own San Francisco, 
home. 

Already I could sense the crowded streets, the 
canyons of brick and stone and steel, the thousands 
who would answer a cheerful greeting with a stare 
of astonishment. I recollected the kindly unob- 
trusive old fellow who filled our tanks at Marklee- 
ville. He was the postmaster as well as the general 
storekeeper of the town. Quite likely he held other 
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Including Electric Starter 
and Electric Lights 








Stampede to the 1916 Maxwell 


Today, the 1916 models of every important make of automobile 
have been viewed by the most critical jury in the world—the 
American automobilists. 

Already the record-breaking sales of the 1916 Maxwell show an 
absolute buying stampede to the ‘‘Wonder Car.”’ 

The ‘‘wise ones’’ who have given the 1916 Maxwell the verdict, 
base their judgment of real automobile value upon these four 
vital points: 

1st—The ‘‘first cost’’ of the car 

2nd—tThe ‘‘after cost’’ of the car 

3rd—The quality of the materials and workmanship in the car 
ealigzlinder Unit Power Plant with 4th—The equipment and the ‘‘completeness’’ of the car 

The 1916 Maxwell's new price, $655, fully equipped, with electric starter, 
electric lights, high-tension magneto, demountable rims, ““one man” mohair 
top, and every other high-priced-car feature, has earned it first place as the 
car of record low “‘First Cost.” 

The 1916 Maxwell's lowering of all economy records for— 

1st—Miles per set of tires 

2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline 

3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil 

4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills 
has earned it first place as The Car of Lowest “‘After Cost.” ; 

The 1916 Max well’s pure stream-line body, new rounded clean-cut radiator 
design, and handsome “‘one-man” top, have earned for it first place as “the 
prettiest thing on four wheels.” p 
_ The 1916 Maxwell’s special heat-treated, laboratory-tested steel, built 
into a Twentieth Century Automobile by men who really know how,—has 
earned for it first place as the car of record low repair bills. And this record 
will extend over the entire life of the 1916 Maxwell. 


1916 Maxwell High-Priced-Car Features, all included for $655 























fuse box, ignition, 
y regulator al! mounted 
board 












intable Rims are regular 


D Note the compact arrangement 
equipment of the 1916 Maxwell 


of spare ure carmer tad hght and 
license bracket 






























Electric Starter and Aluminum Transmission Heat-treated, Tested Steel 
Electric Lights Housing Throughout 
Demountable Rims Rohe Rail with back of front Easy Riding and Marvelous 


High-tension Magneto Flexibility 

“‘One-man’’ Mohair Top Unusual power on hills and 

New Stream-line Design Handsome Rounded Radiator in san 

Wider Front and Rear Seats and Hood Ability to hold the road at 

Electric Horn high speed 

Double Ventilating Wind- Improved Instrument Board 
shield (clear vision and with all instruments set 


seat leather covere 












Pertect-fitting,” one-man” m. 
toy yuck adjustable storm curtama 
rol up nade of top 


Pront view showing the handsome 
lines of the new radiator and hood 














Linoleum covered running- 
boards and floor-boards 
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and handsome blue tie. 


Finest white percale shirts in blue, black and lavender stripes. One 
of each color to the box. C 
turned back, as wanted, hand laundered and very fashionable. Sizes 
14 to174. Sleeve, 33, 34,35. Necktie is navy blue silk poplin. The 
one would cost you $1.25 apiece and you would get no guarantee 
of wear. 
and state size and sleeve length. Highest Bank References. Catalog 
of men’s furnishing goods on request. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 30, 158 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
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Send $2.50 and 15c postage for three 


DURO Guaranteed Shirts 


Money refunded if not as represented. 


Coat style, cuffs attached, stiff or soft 


The tie would cost 75c. Send $2.50 today with postage 
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PAD 


Geo. Frost Co. 
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Lilies, Iris, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus 
2) and all other Fall Bulbs 
Pzonies, Phloxes 22 0ther hardy 
Shrubs and rare new Fruits for 
fall planting. New window or win- 
ter blooming plants. Boston Ferns 
in great variety. Salvia Greigi, 
double-flowered orange, and many 
other startling novelties. 
We are the largest growers of Lilies and 
Iris in America. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 


FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 





offices. Inside the little emporium the shelves 
were jammed with groceries, patent medicines, 
canned goods of all descriptions, and even a small 
cracked glass case of dried candies, as sweet as 
ever, but no one knows how old. 

The proprietor had been there a long time. As 
to how the years had used him in a worldly way I 
could not judge. I have seen many people of 
wealth and influence who lacked his way of con- 
tent. 

It may be the proximity of the mountains, it 
may be the nearness of the desert spaces, I cannot 
tell you what it is, but I do know that something 
in that half-desert, half-mountain region smooths 
off the corners of a man’s personality, takes away 
the brusqueness, and leaves him with a kindly, 
friendly interest in the stranger who comes his way. 

It is not an inquisitive manner, it has nothing of 
rough curiosity as to what or who you may be, or 
where you come from or where you go. It is of 
that impersonal interest which you yourself will 
take in the characters of a book. In that sparsely 
inhabited section visitors are yet few enough to 
attract attention. Your passing is an item to re- 
lieve the monotony of existence of people living 
from fifty to a hundred miles from a railroad. 

Perhaps for days the man you meet on the road 
has had no one to talk to. The driver of a freight 
wagon eases up on the reins expectantly when we 
meet. There are no looks of surliness such as 
drivers near the city give one, there is no waiting 
while he doggedly holds the road past several 
possible passing places. As from one good man to 
another the natural courtesies will be extended to 
you cheerfully. If aid is your need they will give 
it heartily and without thought of recompense. 

I thought of the yesterdays, the picture pages 
in the book of life, and wondered why we could 
not wander on forever among the lovely 
meadows and forests of the great mountains. 
I thought of the vacant camping grounds, the 
almost untrodden trails, the roads along the rivers 
which scarce know the tread of hoof or wheel and 
I could not understand why so few knew and loved 
them. Can it be ignorance, or can there be some 
evil lure which draws humanity together in crowded 
cities where wants are so many that in the mere 
task of supplying them people have no time left 
to enjoy the wonderfully satisfying things of nature 
which God has made so plentiful and free? I can- 
not fathom it. 

Blest above all people are we who dwell in Cali- 
fornia. Here is infinite diversity of climate and 
scenery, yet always in agreeable moods. Along the 
coast there is a brave, robust freshness utterly 
unlike the sultriness of the Atlantic shores in sum- 
mertime. Next come the hot, fruitful valleys where 
the thermometer often passes the century mark in 
summer, yet sunstroke is unknown. Then in our 
eastward march we strike the foothill belt with its 
matchless warm climate where millions of idle 
acres are waiting to supply the world with fruits 
of the finest quality. Last of all but the desert 
come the High Sierras, reaching the greatest alti- 
tude of any mountain range in the United States 
proper, yet so equably pleasant in climate that they 
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What are an iciking 
about? 


— You men who think you’re underpaid 


The men who get big pay are those who 
are trained to earn it. Your pay is small 
because you have no special training—and 
you only are to blame. 


You can learn to earn more. No matter what 
your job, where you live or how old you are, if 
you can read and write, the International Corre- 
spondence Schools can train you for a better 
position and bigger pay. 

If you want to get out of the ranks of the “‘hard- 
ups’’ and be somebody, prove your ambition by 
marking and mailing the coupon on this page 
today. Thousands of others just like you who 
have used this coupon are now occupying posi- 
tions of power and high pay. You can join them. 
Grit your teeth, say ‘‘] will’? and mail the 
coupon NOW. 


RRESPONDENCE SCHOOIS | 


INTERNATIONAL ¢ GORRESPONDENGE SCHOOLS 


Explain, Pa Da nly hs a gre how | 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 





Civil Service 
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Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
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Commercial Illustrating 
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Teacher 

English Branches 

Good English for Every One 
Agricu Iture 

Poultry Farming 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Stationary Engineer Navigation Spanish 
Textile Manufacturing Languages— French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 


Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wireman 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Refrigeration Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mine Superintendent 
Metal Mining 
Railway Accounting 
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can be traveled from end to end without hardship. 
There lies a belt of perfection between the five 
and seven thousand foot contour lines which has 
no equal in all the world. And if you ask for proof 
I tell you that it has supported continuous life 
longer than any other place on the globe. Here 
live the Sequoia Gigantea, oldest and greatest of 
all the world’s living things. And well they might! 
I cannot tell you of the wonderful freshness of this 
region; if you would sense it you must visit it. 
Here the rivers flow fullest. Here are the grandest 
of all the canyon clefts, the highest waterfalls, the 
loveliest lakes. It is all superlatives. 

Yet another seven thousand feet the high peaks 
rise to a region where the snow-banks lie all the year. 
And still we can travel without hardship; I have 
camped pleasantly above ten thousand feet. In 
what other range would this be possible? Occa- 
sionally this belt is visited by thunder showers but 
I have never seen any which were more than a sug- 
gestion of those which I knew in the state of Maine. 

Oh gloriously lovable Sierra Nevada! Moun- 
tains of Summer-land and Sunshine! Some time 
I hope to be able to vagabond away whole summers 
on your trails and meadows, or by your lakes and 
streams. Till then I must be content to make little 
flying trips when opportunity offers itself. 

The whole region is included in the National 
Forest Reserves. It belongs to us, to you and me, 
it is a place where no man tells us that we may not 
tread, it has no restrictions other than those which 
safeguard it against destroying fires. It is freely 
ours to enjoy. It is a great heritage which we 
should know and appreciate. It must not be stolen 
from us, it must not be bartered for a scrap of 
paper as with so many great resources in the past. 

For the benefit of anyone who would cross it 
I would state in closing that Sonora Pass is seldom 
open before July 1st and in years of heavy snowfall 
considerably later. In 1914 the first crossing by 
automobile was made about July rsth. The road 
from the Calaveras Grove to Markleeville is about 
two weeks earlier as it is of about 1000 feet less 
altitude. August is by far the best month as by 
that time the streams which one must ford are low 
enough to give no trouble. That is also the best 
month for trout fishing. 

When the Tioga road is in order I believe that it 
will be the earliest of the three. It is magnifi- 
cently rich in rugged scenery and if one is on the 
east side of the range it can be easily visited. It 
should not be forgotten. 

To the novice in mountain motoring: leave your 
carburetor alone; your engine boils quickly because 
of the fact that water boils at these altitudes at a 
much lower temperature. You cannot overcome 
this by feeding more air through the carburetor 
and you will find that you need just as much gas 
to pull your load here as you do at home. Take it 
easy, stop for motor cooling whenever there is a 
good view to enjoy. Those places will be bright 
spots in memory. 
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